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PREFACE 


Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy was the first Palit Professor 
in Chemistry Department of our University. We are not only 
proud of this fact, but we remain committed to pieserve the 
sacred memories of the connections that this illustrious son 
of India had with our University to provide us with strength 
and encouragement in our endless search for knowledge and 
truth. 


Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy was a many-faceted 
personality: an educationist, an entreprencur and a visionary. 
His contributions to the realms of Chemistry and Indian 
science are too well-known, and need not be recounted. A 
legendary teacher, his commitment to his students acquired 
a proverbial status. He led an austere life-style, and provided 
financial help from his own income to both enrich the 
University’s research facilities, and support the needy 
students. At the same time, he identified himself with the 
maturing mainstream nationalist politics of the day, 
developing a personal link with Mahatma Gandhi. He surely 
should be a model for the present teaching community. 


Today we emphasize the need to convert inventions into 
innovations. But long time back the Acharya realized this. 
He did not want the students to knock on the doors of higher 
education to merely receive degrees for becoming a clerk or 


a lawyer. The Acharya was strongly opposed to the idea of 
hereditary profession. Instead, he urged the students to 
become self-reliant, search for self-employment, and pursue 
newer means of livelihood through constructive enterprise. 
He himself set an example by initiating such industrial 
ventures as Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, 
Bengal Pottery Works, and Calcutta Soap Works. He even 
sought to popularize the spinning wheel. Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Roy also had the rare ability to combine in himself 
the acumen of a scientist and the expertise of a littérateur. 
His knowledge of Bengali, Sanskrit and English literatures, 
and his proficiency in such foreign languages as German, 
French and Greek received wide acclaim. He could readily 
recite passages from Tagore, Madhusudan Dutt and 
Shakespeare. 


In this globalised age it is imperative for the developing 
world to assert the principles of national integrity, self- 
sustained growth, equity and justice. In this context we can 
certainly fall back on the ideals for which Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Roy stood and fought. The present project of 
publishing selections from the Acharya’s vast reservoir of 
writings has been undertaken to remind us of the relevance 
of the Acharya’s life and thought in creating a better India to 
live in. Already two parts of the first volume (one in Bengali 
and the other in English) containing the Acharya’s works on 
science, commerce and business have been published. This 
compilation brings together Prafulla Chandra Roy’s 
contributions to literature and education. 
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We are indeed grateful to Professor Anil Bhattacharya 
without whose initiative the current exercise of publishing 
the selected works of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy could 
not have been initiated. I am sure that the present edition 
and others in the series will be an important addition to 
libraries and personal collections alike. The University of 
Calcutta feels privileged to be a co-publisher of this volume. 
I take this opportunity to convey my sincere thanks to 
everyone whose efforts have ensured its publication within 
a remarkably short period of time. 





Vice-Chancellor 
University of Calcutta 


Vil 


A Note from the Publisher 


The second volume of “Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray: A Collection of Writings” edited by Prof. Anil 
Bhattacharya has come out. This volume contains his 
articles mainly on education and literature. Besides, 
some of his equally enlightening articles on science, 
education of science and trade and industry, which 
could not be included in the first volume, have found a 
place here. A number of readers have expressed their 
precious views and given praise to the first volume. 
We hope the second volume will also be welcomed in 
the same way. It is important to mention here that in 
response to our appeal, the University of Calcutta has 
agreed to be co-publisher of this volume and also to 
take up the responsibility of printing it. We convey 
our heartiest thanks and gratitude to them. And a little 
praise is perhaps due to this college also which has 
successfully brought to light the valuable works of Sir 
P.C, Ray at a time when the Golden Jubilee celebration 
of the college is only a year away. 


Date : 2 August 2009 Dr. Saktibrata Bhowmik 
New Barrackpore Co-Publisher & Principal 
North 24 Parganas : A.P.C. College 


FROM THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


At the time of his retirement from the Presidency College, Acharya 
addressed the students thus : "Perhaps some of you may be aware 
that I have never cared to set much store by what are ordinarily 
called worldly effects or possessions. If, however, anyone were to 
ask me what treasures I have piled up at the end of my career at 
the Presidency College, I would answer him in the words of 
Cornelia of old. You have all heard of the story of the Roman 
matron : how on one occasion a patrician lady had called on her 
and was displaying with vanity her ornaments and jewels, and 
how when she asked Cornelia in turn to bring forth her own 
jewellery, she (Cornelia) begged to be allowed to postpone her 
exhibits for a time, and patiently waited till the return of her two 
sons (famous afterwards as the Grachhi) from school. Then 
pointing to her boys with conscious pride she claimed, “These are 
my jewels!’ I should also Cornelia-like point to a Rasiklal Dutta, a 
Nilratan Dhar, a Meghnad Saha, a Jnanendra Chandra Ghose, a 
Jnanendra Nath Mukherjee...." 

Rabindranath Tagore, incidentally senior to the Acharya by 2 
months 26 days, wrote in his message on the occasion of Ray’s .70" 
birthday : “The Upanishad tells us : the One said, “I will become 
many”.... Among his students he has become many — he has infused 
his heart and mind into their hearts and minds”. Tagore also wrote, 
"The Omnipotent has chosen to devise some similarities in our lives”. 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra, though an Englishman in thinking 
and discipline, was a true Swadeshi at heart and in his activities and 
perhaps the poem someone preferred to recite on his farewell from 
earth was the most appropriate : 

"Land of the God’s loftly name, 

Land of the fair and beauty’s spell, 
Land of the bards of mighty fame, 
My native land ! for ever farewell” 


Xi 


"Two of the makers of modem science in India — P.C. Ray and 
M. N. Saha ~ whose credentials as scientists, it would be too churlish 
to question, though whose approach to science in Indian history is 
not sufficiently emphasized by most of our writers on the history of 
science in India"-so wrote Debiprasad Chattopadhayaya in his 
History of Science and Technology in Ancient India. 

No doubt Acharya’s name was legendary even during his 
lifetime; he was the first notable working scientist in India who 
realized the importance of highlighting the place of scientific 
activities in Indian history. Acharya Ray also raised questions about 
the growth and decline of scientific activities in India in many of 
his essays : ‘What it was that infused real vitality to the scientific 
activities in ancient India? Secondly, what it was thaf inhibited their 
growth and caused their eventual decline?’ 

He did indeed revive the ancient Indian tradition. He was the 
first Indian to be regarded as a reputed “working scientist’ in Europe 
at that time and was elected Vice President in the 1887-88 sessions 
of Edinburgh University Chemical Society. Moreover, he was the 
first Indian chemist who established the Indian Chemical Society in 
Calcutta in 1924, mostly at his own expense. 

Against all odds and resisting the British colonial policy, he 
was the first Swadeshi-minded scientist who set up a full-fledged 
chemical laboratory in Calcutta in the University College of Science 
and thereafter set up a chemical industry with his own paltry personal 
property and earnings. Thus with his own funds, though small, and 
with the help of his personal friends, he eventually became successful 
in founding a chemical factory which still exists gloriously as 
“Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Limited” at Maniktala, 
on the eastern fringe of Kolkata. His many notable social works, his 
abundant help to students and others are too numerous to be ever 
recorded in full. | 

But for a long time the Acharya has lived in public memory as 
a faded legend — as a great Professor who was also an entrepreneur, 
one who not only produced great students but also lived an austere 
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life of service to society sacrificing all personal comforts, and so, 
on. It is true but regrettable that he is chiefly remembered in Kolkata 
by the name of a road and of an institution that does not have even 
minimal research facilities. With his voluminous writings on a variety 
of subjects very few Bengalis, and fewer Indians, are familiar. Some 
of his valuable books went out of print a long time ago and had not 
been reprinted since. No attempt has been made to publish the 
collection of his writings in volumes. Even the Central Government 
has not ever encouraged to create an institution where his outstanding 
activities would remain documented and where his research papers 
and instruments would be preserved for future scientists and scholars. 
But, as the saying goes, “Better late than never”. This is very 
appropriate because, late as we are in gathering his writings and 
publishing them in volumes, we are perhaps not too late. If we 
undertook this project a few years later, many of his works would 
cease to exist. In fact, we literally recovered quite a few of his articles 
and books from the brink of oblivion. Perhaps some of his writings 
remain inaccessible even now. If such writings are preserved in the 
personal possession of any of his numerous admirers, we would be 
only too happy to collect and reprint them in future volumes. 
Here we would like to express our gratitude to various persons 
and institutions. We are glad that the Hon’ble Vice Chancellor of 
Calcutta University has agreed to the proposal to make this University 
(where the Acharya was amongst the legendary founder Professors 
of Post Graduate Science in 1914) the co-publisher of the writings 
from the second volume onwards. We are indebted to many 
individuals as well as institutions and libraries in West Bengal for 
helping us by providing valuable items for publication. Besides, 
we must mention institutions that placed bulk orders for the volumes. 
I must also record my indebtedness to various institutions, especially 
to Acharya Prafulla Chandra College, Calcutta University Central 
Library, Indian Statistical Institute (Kolkata), the National Library, 
the Asiatic Society, Sanskrit College, Presidency College, 
Chandannagore Govt. College, Scottish Church College, ABTA, 
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A LIFE-SKETCH* 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 


Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray was born in 1861 at Raruli-Katipara, a 
small village now in the District of Khulna, of a family well-known 
for generations in that part of Bengal. The village is situated on the 
bank of the river Kapotaksha, immortalised by the great Bengali 
poet, Michael Madhusudan,f in a sonnet written at Versailles. His 
father, the late Harish Chandra Ray, who died in 1894 at the age of 
69—a good Persian scholar imbued with the writings of Sadi and 
Hafiz—was a student of the Krishnagur College in the early forties 
of the last century, when the celebrated Captain D. L. man who held 
enlightened views on many social questions and was a pioneer in 
introducing English education in his own district. Harish Chandra 
was a member of the British Indian Association in the early sixties of 
the last century, and was well bar Mitra, Kristo Das Pal, Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. The local maintained 
mainly at the expense of the late Harish Chandra Ray, has now grown 
into a Model English High School, and is located in the very ances- 
tral house of Dr. Ray, for the up-keep of which he spends annually a 
handsome amount. This ancestral home of Dr. Ray is more than a 
century old and is partly in‘a dilapidated condition, but is still con- 
sidered to be one of the finest building in the whole district. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. Ray received his early training at his father's school; but his 
father, anxious that his sons should receive the best possible educa- 


* The writer of this sketch has made free use of sketches of Dr. Ray's life which 
appeared in the pages of the "Indian World," the "Calcutta University Magazine” and the 
"Century Review,” and also of appreciations written by some of Dr. Ray's pupils, notably 
Mr. F. V. Fernandez. The last part of the life sketch is taken from the Birth Centenery 
volume of APC Ray by Calcutta University, 1962. Editor. 

+ Michael Madhusudan Dutt : A sketch of his life and career, Price As. 4. (G.A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras.) 
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tion, settled down at Calcutta towards the end of 1870. Young 
Prafulla Chandra was admitted as a pupil of the Hare School imme- 
diately and was there for four years. In 1874, he got a severe attack 
of dysentery and suffered from it for nearly two years and, conse- 
quently, was absent from school for a long period; but he utilised 
this time in devouring the contents of a splendid library got to- 
gether by his father and his eldest brother. Being of very regular 
habits and disentangled from the trammels of ordinary school les- 
sons— he kept up his studies without let or hindrance, in spite of 
his malady, and got passionately attached to the works of Gold- 
smith, Addison and some other classical English author's. When 
sufficiently recovered from his malady, he took his admission into 
the Albert School of Calcutta, then in the heyday of its glory under 
the rectorship of the late Krishna Vihari Sen, and here he at once 
made his mark as a brilliant student. From Krishna Vihari set, and 
here he at once made his mark as a brilliant student. From Krishna 
Vihari young Prafulla Chandra also imbibed a deep and abiding 
love of English literature. At this time, he was a constant listener to 
the lectures and sermons of Keshub Chandra Sen, and was slowly 
attracted to the Brahmo Samaj of which he has been a member 
since 1882. At this period of his life (about 1875-77), he also caught 
the enthusiasm inspired by the eloquence of the late Ananda Mohan 
Bose and Mr. Surendranath Banerjea and felt the impulses of a higher 
patriotic life. 

From 1879 to 1882, he was a student of the Metropolitan Insti- 
tution. He has often said that the one fascination he had for joining 
Vidyasagar's College was that he should be able to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. Indeed, the exposition of Morley's Burke 
and Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution from the lips of 
the great Bengalee orator made a life-long impression on Dr. Ray. 
All this time young Ray was also a student of the Presidency Col- 
lege (in the scientific department) where he attended the lectures of 
Sir John Eliot in physics and of Sir Alexander Pedler in chemistry. 
Dr. Ray's father, having lost in the meantime a considerable portion 
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of his ancestral fortunes, was precluded from giving his brilliant 
son the benefit of an education in England. Young Ray, however, 
slowly and quietly prepared himself for the Gilchrist Scholarship 
Examination, and it is singular that his father and other relations 
were kept entirely in the dark about his intentions, his eldest brother 
alone -having been taken into his confidence. In 1882, Ray pro- 
ceeded to England as a Gilchrist Scholar and studied at Edinburgh 
for-six years. Although his taste and inclination lay towards English 
literature and history, he realised that the future progress of India 
was bound up with the pursuit of science, and thus he gradually 
allowed himself to be weaned away from his former studies. At 
Edinburgh, he was the pupil of the celebrated Peter Guthrie Tait 
and of Alexander Crum Brown— two mighty intellects in the de- 
partments of physical science and chemistry—- and through their 
teachings he shortly came to be devotedly attached to the study of 
chemistry. It will be interesting to note here that amongst his fel- 
jow-students were Prof. James Walker, F.R.S., now occupying the 
Chair of Chemistry at Edinburgh and the late Prof. Huge Marshall, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, Dundee. Writ- 
ing from the University of Edinburgh, under date Sth April, 1888, 
Prof. Crum Brown states :— 

I have known Dr. P. C. Ray since he came to this University in 1882, and 
have watched his career with much interest. Having laid a sound foundation of 
general scientific knowledge, he devoted himself especially to Chemistry. He 
took the degree of B. Sc. in 1885, and that of D.Sc. in 1887. He held the Hope 
Prize Scholarship in Chemistry during the year 1887-88. He worked in the 
Chemical Laboratories during the Summer and Winter Sessions, from May 
1883 till March 1888, latterly assisting Dr. Gibson and myself in the work of 
the Laboratory As much of his work was done under my own observation, I can 
speak with confidence as to his ability and knowledge. He has an extensive 
and sound acquaintance with all branches of theoritical Chemistry and is a 
careful and accurate analyst. He has shown that he has the capacity for original 
investigation — ‘his thesis for the degree of D.Sc. being a piece of excellent 
analytical work, well arranged, and thoroughly and conscientiously carried 
out. 


} 


l} 
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"INDIA BEFORE THE MUTINY" 


Although Chemistry literally claimed him as her own, Dr. Ray 
still continued to be a close student of English politics and of Indian 
Economics. His Essay on India before and after the Mutiny, Written 
on the eve of his appearance for the B. Sc. Examination at Edinburg, 
bears impress of mature study of Indian problems. The essay was 
warmly appreciated at the time, and principal Sir William Muir pro- 
nounced it as “bearing marks of rare ability." The leading newspa- 
per of the Scottish capital, the Scotsman, observed : "It is a most 
interesting little volume, and we do not profess to wonder in the 
least that it has earned a considerable amount of popularity. It con- 
tains information in reference to India which will not be found else- 
where, and it is of the utmost notice.” 

John Bright, in acknowledging a copy of the booklet, wrote a 
long letter to the author in which he said :— 

I regret with you and condemn the course of Lord Dufferin in Burma. It is 
a renewal of the old system of crime and guilt, which we had hoped had been 
for ever abandoned. There is an ignorance on the part of the public in this 
country and great selfishness here and a Indian as to our true interests in India. 
These departures from morality and the true statesmanship will bring about 
calamity and perhaps ruin, which your children may witness and deplore. 


PROFESSOR 


On his return to India he joined the Presidency College of 
Calcutta as a professor, and since that year (1889) he has practi- 
cally confined all his attention to his chemical researches. The re- 
sults of his devotion at the Chemical Laboratory of this College, 
particularly in the years between 1896-1898, were embodied in his 
first scientific publication under the title of “Chemical Research at 
the Presidency College." This little brochure was "affectionately 
inscribed" to "my friend, Prithwis Chandra Ray, author of the Pov- 
erty Problem in India," and at once established his reputation as a 
great Indian scientist. In 1994, he was deputed by the Government 
of Bengal to visit the principal chemical laboratories of Europe and 
was everywhere received with open arms by chemists and savants. 
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At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, Mr. Troost wel- 
comed Dr. Ray in words of generous appreciatfon on behalf of that 
august body. 

“Presence of a Foreign Savant" :— 

"The President announces that Mr. Ray, Professor of Chemistry at Calcutta 
and author of important works on the nitrites as also of History of Hindu 
Chemistry, is present at our meeting to-day and offers him welcome." La Na- 
ture, March 11, 1905. 


A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


The story of the foundation and growth of the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works reads like a romance. It has proved to 
the world abroad that the Bengalees possess a marvellous brain, 
that in spite of unfavourable circumstances they can build up a vast 
industry only by the virtue of perseverance and tenacity. The Ben- 
gal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works is a standing monument to 
the industry and intellectual capacity of Dr. Ray. He had to fight 
against enormous odds in laying deep the foundation of this busi- 
ness. "The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works had its 
birth," observed its founder, "and early struggles in the dark and 
dingy rooms of a house in Upper Circular Road, and it started with 
the modest sum of Rs. 800." It was about twenty-six years ago that 
Dr. Ray launched this new industry. Though he was then a Profes- 
sor of the Presidency College, his income only amounted to Rs. 
250 a month. He had in those days to pay off some ancestral debts, 
besides his charity was never restricted to one or two students. With 
this meagre income, he worked wonders in the field of industry. 
Many young men complain of the lack of sufficient capital to carry 
on a business, but here is a concrete example of one of the greatest 
sons of Bengal who managed to establish a good business even 
without sufficient funds. One of the many causes which go to work 
out the failure of many an indigenous industry in India is the lack 
of purpose and firm determination. When the wave of Swadeshi 
enthusiasm passed over the country, there came to light many new 
industries, but how many of them are found now in a prosperous 
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` condition? How many have survived in the struggle for existence? 
How many have survived in the struggle for existence? Their num- 
ber can be counted on one's finger's ends. The industry set up by 
Dr. Ray many years before the Swadishi awakening, however, is 
still as full of hope and promise as ever. 

That "dark and dingy” room saw the birth of this new industry. 
There could be found in those days various utensils strewn about 
containing sulphuric acid here and nitric acid there, all in the pro- 
cess of distillation. The young workers were busy in making thou- 
sand and one things and in carrying out experiments. 

Fortunately for Dr. Ray, he received the cooperation and assis- 
tance of a few able workers, who were ready to do their "bit" for the 
benefit of chemical industry in India. First came his old friend, Dr. 
Amulya Charan Bose. He was a sincere worker in this field. He 
assisted Dr. Ray with all his heart and never looked for gain. Actu- 
ated by the love of country, his aim was always free from gross 
personal motives. Another young worker, Satish Chandra Sinha, 
joined them soon after passing the M.A. examination. He was re- 
ally a martyr in the cause of science, for shortly after he died of 
prussic acid poisoning. Another silent worker was Prof. Chandra 
Bhusan Bhaduri, who never advertised himself. It has been main- 
tained that when the story of the development of the chemical in- 
dustry in Bengal comes to be written, his name is sure to obtain a 
high rank as one of the early promoters and pioneers. 

Thus the Company, originally started as a small private concern 
for the manufacture of medicines and other chemical preparations, 
has now rapidly increased its many-sided activities. Year after year 
the Company made large strides and now it stands as one of the 
most successful industries in India. "With the recent expansions 
which have already been taken in hand, it will soon cover an area 
of 24 bighas (8 acres) and its present capital of 5 lacs will have to 
be doubled ‘with a view to the installation of new plant." As we have 
said before, the Company was at first a private concern, but as the 
field of its activity began to expand rapidly, Dr. Ray did not think it 
proper to keep the whole income to himself. His patriotism prompted 
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him to make it a limited company, throwing open its shares to all. 

"It has always been a fixed principle with the Directors of this 
business," said Dr. Ray, the founder-Director, "not to take in any 
one as a chemist whose knowledge is not up to the M. Sc. standard 
of our University.” Be it mentioned here that the Company has now . 
five expert chemists working. They are all former students of Dr. 
Ray. Time and again it has been complained that the Bengali does 
not possess any organising capacity. Here is an industry which has 
been conceived, initiated, and managed solely by Bengali brains, 
energy and pluck, and it has never been necessary to call in the aid 
of any foreign "experts." This clearly demonstrates that the suc- 
cessful application of science to industry is by no means incompat- 
ible with Bengali genius. 

As Dr. Travers of the Indian Scientific Institute said the Bengal 
Chemical Works is a piece of research work of which Professor 
Ray and Mr. C. Bhaduri ought to be proud. In the words of the 
same authority, "the construction and management of the works is 
the work of the past students from the chemistry department of the 
Presidency College, acting under the advice of these gentlemen. 
The design and construction of the sulphuric acid plant and of the 
plant required for the preparation of drugs and other products in- 
volved a large amount of research work of the kind which is likely 
to be of the greatest service to this country, and does the greatest 
credit to those concerned." (Century Review). 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


Dr. Ray is a man of many interests. He has not been content 
with only building up an industrial concern but takes a keen inter- 
est in Bengali literature and is himself a careful student of it. Ten 
years ago he was called upon to preside over the Provincial Liter- 
ary, Conference in which he read a remarkable paper on the "Place 
of Science in Literature," an English version of which appears in 
this book. He has contributed many articles to several Bengali peri- 
odicals, besides writing occasionally to the Indian World. 

_Of Shakespeare, Dr. Ray is immoderately fond and is never 
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tired of reading and re-reading the great English Classic. Emerson, 
Carlyle, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have deeply tinged his life. 
His favourite novels are those of Thackeray, George Eliot and 
Dickens,— he cannot tolerate any present-day novelists—not even 
Hall Caine or Marie Correli. 


DR. RAY'S RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 


It was in December, 1895, that Dr. Ray rose to fame and Became 
known to the scientific world by his celebrated discovery of mercu- 
rous nitrite. In presidential address delivered before the Asiatic Soci- 
ety in 1896, Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Pedlar said :— "Dr. P. C. Ray, 
by his discovery of the method of preparation of this compound, has 
filled up a blank in our knowledge of the mercury series." 

The reactions of nitric acid with mercury have been a favourite 
subject with the chemists and their predecessors, the iatro-chem- 
ists, since the i5th century A.D., if not earlier. Dr. Ray, however, 
was the first not only to point out distinctly but to isolate the initial 
product, namely “mercurous nitrite." This remarkable discovery is 
now almost a matter of ancient history, but how it was welcomed 
and received at the time will be evident from the extracts given 
from two scientific journals quoted below. 

Nature, 28th May, 1896, thus reviewed Dr. Ray's discovery of 
Mercurous Nitrite :— 

The "Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" can scarcely be said to have 
a place in our Chemical Libraries; the current number, however, contains a 
paper by Dr. P. C. Ray of the Presidency College, Calcutta, on mercurous 
nitrite, that is worthy of note. During a preparation of mercurious nitrate by the 
action of dilute nitric-acid in the cold on mercury, yellow crystals were depos- 
ited which, upon examination, proved to be mercurous nitrate. The analysis 
proved somewhat difficult.......... The fact, that the nitrite is stable in strongly 
acid solutions, is an additional proof of the views held by Dr. Divers as to the 
"nitronic” constitution of the nitrites of copper, mercury and bismuth. The 
stability of silver nitrite towards nitric acid has already been noticed by Acworth 
and Armstrong, and by Russell, and the behaviour of mercurous nitrite is closely 
analogous. Dr. Ray proposes in a subsequent communication to give the re- 
sults of an attempt to prepare fatty nitro-derivatives from this compound. 
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The Chemist and Druggist of London, 25th July, 1896, 
observed :— 

It has been left to a Bengali chemist, Dr. P. C. Ray, to demonstrate that the 
not unfamiliar yellow crystalline deposit that is obtained by contact of dilute 
nitric acid with mercury in the cold is mercurous nitrite. This substance is not 
so much as mentioned in "Roscoe" and "Schorlemmer,” nor is there any refer- 
ence to it in "Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry." Dr. Ray's discovery has been 
well received in Chemical circles. 

Among the famous chemists of Europe, Sir Henry Roscoe and 
M. Berthelot were the first to congratulate Dr. Ray and welcome his 
discovery. 

Mercurous nitrite has proved to be the fruitful parent of an in- 
teresting series of compounds, and during the last 22 years Dr. Ray 
singly or in co-operation with his pupils has been incessantly busy 
in working them up. To an average lay reader the details of these 
discoveries may not prove intelligible, and we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with presenting the outstanding features of some of 
them. One very striking outcome of the earlier researches in this 
field has been the establishment of an identity in the properties of 
"monad" mercury and silver. It was at a meeting of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Bengal in 1907 that Dr. Ray read a short paper entitled "silver 
mercuroso-mercuric oxynitrate," and a more elaborate account of 
the subject based upon further investigations appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society of London. ' 

Dr. Ray's researches have all along shown that univalent mercury should 
be placed side by side with silver and his latest paper adduces most convinc- 
ing proof in this direction. He has at last succeeded in preparing a compound 
of univalent mercury in which a portion of this metal is isomorphously re- 
placed by its analogue, silver. This isomorphous is to adopt the happy lan- 
guage of the greatest living authority on the subject, Groth— ‘vicarious’ sub- 
stitution of mercury by silver, will no doubt be welcomed by the scientific 
world. Why should one and the same metal play this sort of double role? We 
are at the dawn of a new chemistry. Sir W. Ramsay has shown that radium is 
slowly transformed into helium. Possibly the 20th century is destined to throw 
a flood of light on the duality as also on the transmutation of metals.— The 
"Empire." 
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It was no mean compliment which the late professor Divers, 
F.R.S., paid to Dr. Ray's researches when, in a paper read before the 
Society of Chemical Industry in 1904 on the dissolution of metals 
in nitric acid, he made the following introductory remark:— 

The occasion for presenting the theory in a more developed form to the 
Society has been given by the reading last month to the Chemical Society of 
an important paper on mercurous nitrite by Prof. Ray of the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta.— Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

The limited space at our disposal forbids our following i in detail 
the substance of some 80 memoirs on the subject of the ‘nitrites’ 
and 'hyponitrites'’. The important discovery of the ‘amine’ nitrites 
by Dr. Ray and his co-worker, Mr. Jitendranath Rakshit, deserves, 
however, more than a passing notice, and we cannot do better than 
quote the brief but graphic notice of it which appeared in the col- 
umns of a Calcutta print at the time :— 

The very preliminary note on methylammonium nitrite by Dr. Ray and 
Mr. Jitendranath Raskhit which was read at the last December meeting of the 
Asiatic Society has not, we are afraid, attracted the attention it deserves. The 
authors with commendable unobstrusiveness announce in this communica- 
tion the preparation of a new compound which is destined to be hailed in the 
chemical world as a startling discovery. Sir William Ramsay, if our memory 
serves as right, has some where aptly said that a chemical process involves a 
marriage of elements (and of compounds as well). Now, the chemical union of 
methylamine and nitrous acid has been the despair of successive generations 
of chemists; all the attempts to bring them together under the matrimonial 
yoke have hitherto failed, as these two compounds are mutually destructive of 
each other and their inter-action almost instantaneously results in the forma- 
tion of methyl alcohol and liberation of nitrogen. Indeed, this very reaction, as 
every tyro in organic chemistry knows, is made use of for diagnosis of primary 
amines. The authors have evidently proved to be efficient chemical match- 
makers, as in their hands methylamine and nitrous acid have not forgotten 
their antagonistic properties but have agreed to be united in chemical wed- 
lock, giving rise to a beautiful crystalline yellowish compound. We under- 
stand that Dr. Ray has already been the recipient of warm congratulations from 
eminent English chemists, and it would seem almost impertinent to add our 
own. It is believed that since the discovery of mercurous nitrite by Dr. Ray in 
1895, a preliminary account of which was also communicated to the Asiatic 
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Society at the time and which at once made the name of its discoverer known 
to the scientific world, the laborious researches in the Chemical Laboratory of 
the Presidency College have not been rewarded with so rich a find. 

Another most important discovery was the preparation and 
volatilisation of ammonium nitrite. "The Annual Report on the 
Progress of Chemistry," issued by the Chemical Society, which 
embodies the most important contributions on the subject by the 
chemists throughout the world, thus noticed the significance of the 
Bengalee Chemist's discoveries. 

“Ray has obtained mercuric nitrite by the interaction of mercu- 
ric chloride and silver nitrite.” 

"Ray has continued his researches on the nitrites discussing the 
conditions influencing the formation of ten different products of 
the action of nitric acid on mercury. This author has also prepared 
the nitrites of alkali and alkaline earth metals which are formed by 
the interaction of the chlorides on silver nitrite. The solutions of 
these nitrites may be evaporated in contact with the air without un- 
dergoing oxidation. These nitrites have a yellow colour, the depth 
of which increases with the atomic weight of the metal. Magnesium 
nitrite is the least stable of those of the alkaline earths forming as 
magnesium does in many other cases, a link between the nitrites of 
zinc and cadmium and those of calcium, strontium, and barium. 
Ray and Ganguli have recently described two varieties of silver 
nitrite."— Annual Report, 1905. And so on in successive issues of 
the “Report.” 


"HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY" 


We have not space her to notice more in detail the contributions 
of Dr. Ray to the chemical world. But no review of his life and work 
can be complete without a reference to his monumental work, "The 
History of Hindu Chemistry," in which he has completely proved to 
the world at large, by reference to old Sanskrit texts, the antiquity 
of the knowledge of chemistry in this country. The first volume of 
the "History" appeared in 1902 as a result of the persistent study 
and toil of fifteen years, and was so favourably received that it was 
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necessary to publish a second edition in 1905. The second volume 
came out about five years after the first. M. Berthelot, the illustrious 
French Chemist, reviewed the first volume of the work at consider- 
able length in the columns of the "Journal des Savants.” We quote 
the concluding lines : 

A new and interesting chapter has been added to the history of sciences 
and of human thought. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Durham University in conferring 
on him the honorary degree of D.Sc. said in 1912 :— 

"A keen and successful investigator, he has long made his mark 
by contributions to scientific periodicals, both English and German, 
but his fame chiefly rests on his monumental ‘History of Hindu 
Chemistry'—a work of which both the scientific and linguistic at- 
tainments are equally remarkable, and of which, if of any book, we 
may pronounce that it is definitive." 

And that great German author, Hermann Schelenz, one of the 
greatest of the living authorities on Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and 
author of the History of Pharmacy ("Geschichte der Pharmazie") 
went into ecstacy over Dr. P. C. Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry, 
and authoritatively declared as his deliberate opinion that the mas- 
tery of chemical processes, as elaborately described in the Hindu 
work, Rasaratnasamuchchaya, upon which Dr. Ray has copiously 
drawn in his History, shows that the Hindu chemists were far ahead 
of their European contemporaries of the 13th and 14th centuries 
A.D. In order to introduce our readers to the subject matter of this 
book, we can do no better than quote a few sentences from a trans- 
lation of the subject matter of this book, we can do no better than 
quote a few sentences from a translation of the review of the work 
which appeared in the Journal Asiatique over the signature of that 
eminent scholar and orientalist, Mons. Sylvain Levi of Paris. He 
writes :— 

In his first volume, Mr. Ray has given a picture of the chemical knowledge 
of ancient India, which he divides into four periods : the Ayurvedic period, 
from the pre-Buddist era to about 800 A.D.; the Transitional period, from 800 
to 1100 A.D. the Tantric period, from 1300 to 1550 A.D. In the first period be 
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places Charaka, Susruta, the Bower Mss. and Vaghbhatta; in the second, Vrinda 
and Chakrapani; in the third, Rasarnava; in the fourth Rasaratnasamuchchaya. 
To this list have been added a few monographs and a collection of Sanskrit 
texts. The second volume may be regarded as the continuation of the first. The 
author has during this interval discovered or secured new materials, which has 
enabled him to throw further light upon the questions previously taken up for 
solution. In particular the Rasaratnakara of Siddha Nagarjuna has floated 
before his vision as the figure of the great Buddist philosopher who has acted 
so powerfully upon Indian thoughts. In this treatise on alchemy, Nagarjuna 
comes in as a friend of king Salivhana— a connection which has the support 
of an old tradition, as also his disciple, Ratnaghosa, whose name, though as 
yet unknown, has the probability of being a real personage. Alchemy was 
introduced into the sphere of Buddhism by Nagarjuna, which was almost ne- 
glected up till his time. Mr. Ray has undeniably proved, not without surprise, 
the, grand role played by Buddhist monks in a alchemy and the preponderat- 
ing part of Buddhism in the Tantric literature. Even in thirteenth century, a 
Hindu Chemist, named Gobindacharya, author of Rasasara, declares to have 
composed his work "after having derived his information from Buddhist 
sources,: as also “from the Buddhists of Tibet." Mr. Ray also notices a good 
many Hindu chemical Tantras and gives a summary of them and continues the 
list to about the seventeenth century. The conclusion at which Mr. Ray arrives 
is that Indian alchemy is of indigenous origin. 

The concluding words of his "History" will be ever memorable 
as the sombre but ennobling reflections of one of the choicest of 
those who "searched truth with many a sigh:" 

"It is with mingled feelings that I mark the hour of my final 
deliverance from a self-imposed task which has occupied all my 
spare time during the last 15 years and more, feelings not unlike 
those which has occupied all my spare time during the last 15 years 
and more, feelings not unlike those which overpowered the Histo- 
rian of the Roman Empire. The reader, I hope, will forgive me if I 
venture to give expression to them in the words of Edward Gibbon 
himself : T will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recov- 
ery of my freedom * * * * But my pride was soon humbled and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion.’ The 
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Hindu nation with its glorious past and vast latent potentialities may 
yet look forward to a still more glorious future, and if the perusal of 
these lines will have the effect of stimulating my countrymen to 
strive for regaining their old position in the intellectual hierarchy of 
nations, I shall not have laboured in vain." 


AS A TEACHER AND FOUNDER OF 
A SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


As a teacher of young men for over a quarter of a century and 
having intimate association and close familiarity with a large num- 
ber of students, Dr. Ray holds that the Bengali intellect is second to 
none in richness and fertility, though unfortunately it ripens rather 
too early and decays very prematurely. It is stated that the Bengali 
youth lacks the characteristic go, pluck, determination and the close 
application of the youths of Europe and Japan. The Bengali, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ray, seldom brings to bear upon anything sustained 
and life-long devotion and tenacity of purpose—his enthusiasm 18 
short-lived and is of a flashy and dashing nature. 

Dr. Ray has been loved and adored by his students very much 
in the ancient Indian spirit. On the eve of his retirement from the 
Presidency College, his students presented him with an address of 
farewell in which they said :— 

Your place inthe college, sir, we are afraid can never be filled. Men will 
come and men will ge but where else can we possibly expect to find again that 
sweetness of disposition, that vigour of simplicity, that unwearied spirit of 
service, that broad-based culture, that wisdom in deliberation and debate which 
for the space of thirty years or more endeared you so much to your pupils? 

Yours was, sir, indeed no small achievement. Your way of life, with its 
distinct Indian traits recalled us to the sweet and simple and manly days of 
Indian attamment. You have been to us all through a guide, philosopher and 
friend. Easy of access, over-pleasant, ever-pleasant, ever willing to help the 
poor and needy student with your counsel and your purse, living a life of 
sturdy, celibate simplicity, with a genuine patriotism, not loud but deep, you 
have been to us an ancient Guru reborn, a light and an inspiration from the 
treasure-house of old Indian spirituality. 

Dr. Ray has always reciprocated the love of his students, and it 
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has been his practice for some years past to invite some of his ad- 
vanced pupils to take part in his research work. As the fascination 
grows, these young aspirants become devoted to the cause of origi- 
nal investigation and stick to the work. Year after year, their number 
has been increasing till practically a school of chemists has now 
been established in Calcutta without any fuss or ado. We can mea- 
sure the success of Dr. Ray's school when we see that the journals 
of chemistry now-a-days contain rather frequent contributions of 
genuine merit either from him or his pupils whom he has literally 
trained and inspired. The May and August numbers for 1911, of the 
Transactions of the Chemical Society, London, contain simulta- 
neously five contributions from him and his pupils: Scarcely a month 
elapses without some addition discoveries of his or his pupils. His 
own contributions up-to-date have been close upon eighty, and his 
work has thrown a flood of light on the chemical constitution of 
many of the more important compounds of nitrites. Truly, like 
Chevreul and Faraday, this great oriental savant has chosen research 
work in preference to money-making, and well has Professor Sylvain 
Levi of Paris remarked in the course of his review of the “History of 
Hindu Chemistry," "that his laboratory is the nursery from which 
issue forth the chemists of new India." 


HIS STUDENTS AND THEIR RESEARCHES 


Among those who have taken part in carrying on researches 
with Dr. Ray either as scholars, advanced students or voluntary 
workers, may be mentioned the names of Jatindranath Sen, 
Premchand Roychand Scholar in Chemistry (now Professor at the 
Pusa Agricultural Institute); Atul Chandra Ganguli (now Professor 
of Chemistry, Ravenshaw College); Panchanan Neogi, Premchand 
Roychand Scholar in Chemistry (now Professor of Chemistry, 
Rajshahi College); the late Atul Chandra Ghose, M.A., who was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Dyal Singh College, Lahore; 
Hemandra Kumar Sen, who has also won the blue ribbon of the 
Calcutta University in Chemistry on the strength of thesis alone 
under the new regulations; Jitendranath Raskshit, collaborator of 
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Dr. Ray in the researches on the amine nitrites, ete., Rasiklal Datta, 
Nilratan Dhar, Manik Lal Dey and J.C. Ghosh. 

The work of Rasiklal Datta makes a record in the history’ of 
chemical science in new India. While yet a junior 5th year student, 
the discriminating eye of his Professor singled him out to work in 
co-operation with him on the subject of the benzyl and 
allylammonium nitrites. Within an incredibly short time, he suc- 
ceeded in preparing several compounds of this series, but he found 
time also to make independent discoveries of his own some of which 
are of surpassing interest. The discovery of a very large number.of 
new compounds can be put to his credit. 

No less brilliant have been the achievements of Nilratan Dhar 
in the domain of Physical Chemistry. Dr. Ray was seriously handi- 
capped in his investigations on the nitrites for not being able to 
measure their electric conductivities and other physical properties. 
This young student almost in his teens, who had just won laurels in 
the B.Sc. examination, at once came forward for the relief of his — 
teacher. Dhar's investigations on the conductivities of the nitrites as 
also the determination of their other physical constants are calcu- 
lated to throw much light on their constitution. The brunt of the 
tedious work on the determination of the vapour density of ammo- 
nium nitrite devolved on him. Dhar has also published an elaborate 
investigation on the constitution of complex salts, based on Werner's 
Theory, for publication in the Zitchrift fur Unorganische Chemie. 
In reply to an address presented to Dr. Ray by the inhabitants of his 
native District—Jessore-Khulna— he thus bore testimony to the 
quality of the contributions of young Datta and Dhar :— 

"As regards the numerous’ double of copper, silver, mercury, 
cadmium, etc., discovered by Datta, it is enough to say that I my- 
self would have been proud to be their discoverer, but I am prouder 
still when I reflect that the discovery has been made by a pupil of 
mine... I look upon it as a manifestation of Divine Grace that a 
Rasiklal Datta or a Nilratan Dhar has at last been produced in the 
soil of Bengal.” Dr. Ray has been heard to assert with some degree 
of confidence that Rasiklal Datta and Nilratan Dhar are fairly on the 
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way to earning for themselves a European reputation as chemists. 

The following extract from Dr. Ray's recent address on the 
progress of chemistry in Bengal in 1916-17 contains an account of 
the work done by the latest recruits of his school :— 

Last year has been altogether an eventful one. It may be little more than a 
year. Three Doctorates have been conferred on our students. Dr. Rasiklal Datta 
is the first Doctor of Science in the Calcutta University in Chemistry. It is no 
breach of confidence and I am divulging no official secret when I say that in 
presence of our worthy Registrar (Dr. Bruhl)— I am afraid that is adding to the 
enormity of the crime— (laughter) one of the Referees to whom Dr. Datta's 
paper was submitted, said that his work marked a record in Chemical researches 
in India, But I am placing myself under the purview of the official Secrets Act. 
Gentlemen, those who know Dr. Datta need not be told of the intrinsic value of 
his work. He has contributed some two dozen valuable papers and perhaps 
more. Then the Degree of Ph. D. has been conferred on Professor Panchanan 
Neogi. Again the Degree D. Sc. of the London University has been conferred 
on Mr. Nilratan Dhar, and Dr. Bruhl had an opportunity of knowing him. 

* * * * * x * x 

One of the most remarkable papers is that of Mr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghose. 
It will soon appear in the London Chemical Society's Journal. He is following 
it up with another paper. I may be allowed to say that it is a contribution which 
marks a new era in the subject, namely the Abnormality of strong Electrolytes. 
It is a remarkable paper. This is the subject in which Van'thoff, Arrhenius, 
Ostwald -and many mighty workers have racked their brain. But it was left to 
Mr. Ghosé to work out the Law which gives full explanation of the phenom- 
enon. His first paper covers about 9 pages but it has been followed by another 
of 18 pages and a third communication has also been made. These papers will 
throw a flood of light on one of the most interesting subjects in the domain of 
Physical Chemistry. To Dr. Nilratan Dhar also belongs the credit of being the 
pioneer in the field of Physical Chemistry in our land and of pointing out to 
our young enthusiastic friends the way to this fruitful line of research. 
Mr.Jnanendranath Mukherjee has published suggestive papers on Colloid 
Chemistry. Mr. Manik Lal Dey has just road a paper with experiments on a new 
phototropic salt. Its potentialities in the field of photography are obvious. 
These young scientists—the future hopes of our land—have kept up the fire 
and we expect many interesting contributions from them. I am not going to tire 
your patience by going into details of their researches. It is not my custom to 
take notice of any paper unless it has been accepted for publication in the 
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leading Journals of Europe and America. We cannot afford to pass judgment 
on the work done by our own students unless it has received the stamp of the 
learned societies abroad. 

Dr. Ray has attained fame and has rendered services to the cause 
of knowledge of which he and his countrymen may well be proud. 
But he values no part of his work more than the training of the 
disciples who have been attracted to him by his magnetic personal- 
ity. As we have seen, some of them have very early in life, and with 
limitations so numerous, won for themselves an international repu- 
tation. Like the true guru that he is, Prof. Ray deems these young 
workers in the cause of Science the richest legacy to bequeath to 
his country and the world. He observed in a recent speech at Ma- 
dras that, talking of his disciples, he was reminded of the Great 
Mother of those immortal Romans who said that her children, the 
two Gracchi, were her richest glory. He quotes too with an exalted 
humility the ancient saying of our scriptures : 

"Men should desire victory everywhere; but they should covet 
defeat at the hands of their pupils." 

Mr. F. V. Fernandez, a pupil of Dr. Ray, who is also joint author 
with him of an important research, has written an account of the 
"Indian School of Chemistry" from which we quote only the intro- 
ductory and the concluding portions :— 

"La chimie est une science francaise. Elle fut constituée par Lavoisier, 
d'immortelle mémoire"; thus began Wurtz in his famous "Dictionary of Chemis- 
try," and at the time when this dogmatic assertion was made it seemed to require 
no word of apology from the author, so universally was the debt owed to the 
great master recognised by the scientific world. Yet we find that, within a few 
years, dissentient voices rose and darkened the halo that was surrounding the 
name of Lavoisier. When men were loyal to the memory of their benefactors, 
Lavoisier was the creator of the science of Chemistry, the reformer who taught 
chemists new paths of inquiry, the founder of a school of mathematical exacti- 
tude. But the searching spirit of Germany has proved to its satisfaction that the 
Frenchman was only a recogniser of chemical doctrine whose "great achieve- 
ment consisted m abolishing old prejudices and in the masterly application of 
scientific principles to the explanation of chemical processes." This is about all 
the credit which Lavoisier gets at the present time in some of the German schools. 
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If stich is the fate of one the greatest master minds of the world, what 
judgement can we expect from the future on the work of the Hindu savant, who 
has revived the scientific traditions of his country? He is not a Lavoisier, and 
yet through his efforts the land of Nagarjuna has renewed activities which lay 
dormant for centuries. It was that savant himself who bitterly deplored the 
“intellectual torpor and stagnation” of his country; and there was left to him 
the noble task of regenerating Indian Chemistry. It is he who to the nation of 
metaphysicians and visionaries, has added the lustre of a school of experimen- 
tal and inductive scientists. The man who has accomplished these things can- 
not be ignored by his countrymen. India offers the tribute of respect to her 
illustrious son, the founder of the Ind1an School of Chemistry, Professor Prafulla 
Chandra Ray. 

Such is the history of a great scientific movement in this country. The 
leader has carried out his life's mission. He has founded the School. He has 
trained a host of chemists. And now he may rest fully assured that the work he 
has started will be carried on in all its details. The development of the School 
he has created he may now safely trust in_the hands of his pupils. They will 
prize it as their most valuable legacy, and loyally hand it down to posterity. 

What an awakening for India! After centuries of scientific stagnation she 
has now recovered her former position in the chemical world. May the man 
who has effected this change-be long preserved to us! May he long inspire his 
disciples to greater deeds! All we can do now is to pay a sincere tribute of 
affection of admiration, of respect to the great benefactor and disinterested 
philosopher, Prafulla Chandra Ray.— The Presidency College Magazine. 


DR. RAY ON SOCIAL REFORM 


In admiring Dr. Ray as one of the greatest scientists of the present 
age we ought not to forget that his life has not been lived altogether 
within the recess of his laboratory. Dr. Ray is a patriot, and his pa- 
triotism has the ring of sincerity which is only natural in one whose 
life has been a dedication to the service of knowledge and the search 
for truth. His contributions to Science, whole enlarging the bounds 
of knowledge, have conferred honour on his race. His work on the 
‘history of Hindu Chemistry is an undying monument to his patrio- 
tism as, through it, he has raised his country in the estimation of the 

world. Besides a scholar and patriot, Dr. Ray has also been a warm 
social reformer. His countrymen marked their appreciation of him 
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by voting him to preside over the Indian National Social Confer- 
ence of 1917 held at Calcutta. Dr. Ray, all unconscious of how he 
would be misrepresented by interested political factions and only 
alive to the great social malady in the body politic, asked in the 
course of his much-discussed address :— 

While the echo of Swaraj or Home Rule is reverberating from one end of 
the country to the other,_-while ambitious schemes of political re-construc- 
tion are being propounded by every section of the people— loud protests of 
indignation are raised by classes and communities amongst us which we can 
no longer ignore. Why is there this note of discord where there should be only 
peace and harmony? Why is this rift in the lute? 

The answer lies in a nut-sheil. It is our failure to recognise that the ques- 
tion which presses for solution at the present moment is as much a political as 
a sociological one. By the nature of things it must be so. For, however much we 
may try to divide and isolate the various parts of the national problem, they 
cling to one another as fast as ever and mock our attempts at self-deception. 
We cannot with impunity, give undue preference to one over others. The law 
of Karma or causation is inexorable, and out past neglect in the work of social 
reform is bearing its evil fruit at the present hour. It has begun to clog the 
wheels of political progress. 

Talking of "touchability and untouchability," he could not but 
speak in strong language :— 

What was possible in Japan in 1871 is found to be impossible in India 
even towards the close of the second decade of the 20th century. Even now we 
find that, as the saying goes, 12 Rajputs must have 13 cooking pots and 500 
Congress delegates require as many kitchen arrangements. This at any rate is 
applicable to our friends of the Southern Presidency, who have worked out the 
problem to metaphysical nicety inasmuch as they have added a new category 
or contamination by sight of the cooked food of a Brahman when seen by a 
member of the Panchama class even from a distance, say by means of a tele- 
scope. 

* * * * * * * * 

The problem of "touchableness” has assumed a scientific a spect in these 
days. If a Pariah crosses your threshold you throw away your jar of drinking 
water as polluted, but ice and lemonade manufactured by the untouchables 
pass current! A distinction conferred on a member of our society becomes the 
occasion for giving a dinner in the Town-Hall catered by Peliti and the 
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recognised leaders of the Hindu society take part in the function and their 
names are published in the morning papers, but when on the occasion of a 
marriage or Sradh you are guilty of sitting to a feast with a Christian or Mos- 
lem or even a Hindu of the lower castes you are threatened with excommuni- 
cation. Reason, logic and common sense are thus scattered to the four winds. 


DR. RAYS’ POLITICS 


These views created some sensation at the time and his friends 
and foes thought him to be a bit reactionary in politics. His address 
at the Social Conference was a frank expression of the indignation 
which every Indian must feel at the iniquities of our social system. 
But it is not fair to conclude, therefore, that Dr. Ray is inimical to 
the political interests now dominating the country's mind. He has 
himself admitted the need of some far-reaching measure of reform. 
If in his address at the Social Conference he desired to create a 
body of public opinion to bring about at least a mitigation of the 
prevalent social evils, he did not certainly mean to be a derisive 
influence. On the contrary, he is passionately opposed to doing 
anything which would impair national solidarity and has strongly 
deprecated the tendencies, wherever o und; in the conduct of what- 
ever party it may be, of weakening such solidarity. His remarks on 
Sir William Wedderburn, made at a memorial meeting held at Calcutta, 
are sure to be of interest in this connection :— 

The ultimate moral justification of England's rule over India is not Pax- 
Britannica, not even the economic prosperity of the country, but the prepara- 
tion of Indian people for Self-Government. If that end is lost sight of in the 
pursuit of any subsidiary advantage or improvement, the British policy in 
India will miss its true goal. Its history will be a record of huge failure, a record 
of immense preparations without the fruition. Sir William knew it, and, there- 
fore, he kept his gaze steadily fixed on the true end and aim of England's 
mission in India, however distant that end might appear to his contemporaries, 
and he was only one of the noble band of Englishmen who have devoted their 
lives to the same cause. He was "ainbrither" to Henry Lawrence and Evans 
Bell, Henry Cotton and Allan Hume. Such lives may seem to the short-sighted 
materialist, to the all-wise practical politician and experienced bureaucrat on 
the spot as futile. But only such lives can build a bridge between East and 
West—only such Englishmen can make India's inclusion in the British Em- 
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pire possible. When centuries have rolled away from now, when the divine 
purpose has wrought itself in India and the final history of our land comes to 
be written, the names of Wedderburn and Hume will shine in that record as a 
silver thread shot through the crimson web of the British conquest of India. 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


In February 1918 the Madras University invited him to deliver 
a course of lectures on Ancient Hindu Chemistry. Dr. Ray's addresses, 
it need hardly be said, were very much appreciated by his audi- 
ence. It is characteristic of the selflessness of the man that, with the 
honorarium which the University paid to him, he endowed a prize 
in memory of the late Sir William Wedderburn to be a warded to the 
student who showed the highest capacity of scholarship or research 
in chemistry. The lectures of so great and original a savant must 
have the salutary result of stimulating research in a University which 
has done so little in this very necessary direction. Dr. Ray explains 
the difference between the Universities of Madras and Calcutta in 
the matter of research in these words in an interview published in 
the Hindu : 


RESEARCH IN MADRAS 


In view of these high attainments of Dr. Ray, I asked him why Bengal was 
more advanced in research work than Madras and in what ways we could bring 
about development in research in this Presidency. "In the first place." said Dr. 
Ray, "we had in Bengal the Hindu College, latterly known as the Presidency 
College, staffed by Europeans and Indians, interested in research and invested 
in research and invested with full control over well-equipped laboratory. In the 
second place, we have, mainly through the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit 
and Dr. Sir Rash Behari Ghose, a University College of Science to which the 
Government of India and that Sir. S. P. Sinha is in charge of the Education 
Portfolio in Bengal leads us to feel hopeful of that measure of Government 
support which are warranted under the circumstances. In the third place, we 
Indians in Bengal have —our researchers included, who are growing in num- 
ber,—a larger measure of control over education than you have here and the 
scope for free and unfettered development is consequently greater. Above all, 
public opinion, able to make itself felt, is solidly behind researchers who are 
growing alike in number and in importance." "As for Madras,” Dr. Ray contin- 
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ued, “you must first of all create an atmosphere of research and this cannot be 
done unless you have a dozen or so of men who have secured European repu- 
tation by solid contributions to the advancement of science. If you produce 
more men like Mr. Ramanujam and appoint them professors of your colleges, 
then they will perforce be allowed to have free scope for development along 
lines which they themselves choose. As a first step, you might send your stu- 
dents to England. As regards chemistry students, you might in the first in- 
stance send them to Calcutta. then, as in the case of the Palit Professorships 
and Lectureships, you must lay down a rule that none but Indians should be 
appointed to high posts such as these, so that you may be sure that Indians of 
note, who are growing in number, shall be encouraged in their efforts to make 
researches with advantage to the country. Granted these conditions, strong, 
effective public opinion and support, and well-equipped laboratories, there is 
bound to be steady development." Dr. Ray spoke with feeling when he referred 
to qualified Indians, but added that he believed that the mistake had been 
found out and matters would be improved. Our aim should be, he said, to 
create a set of qualified, self-reliant scientists and this could not be done 
unless we give opportunities of training for our promising youths. 


HIS METHOD OF STUDY AND WORK 


The question may arise : how a confirmed invalid or valetudi- 
narian for the last 44 years has been able to do so much in so many 
different spheres of activity. The answer lies in a nutshell—Dr. Ray 
believes in doing one thing at a time and doing that well— he has 
been heard to say that it is concentration of mind that pays and not 
the number of hours devoted to study—he cannot read more than 
one hour at a stretch and that in the morning as his brain gets easily 
fatigued—-but he is an embodiment of order, method and punctual- 
ity. Dr. Ray's latest pronouncement is that his appetite for chemical 
researches simply grows by what it feeds upon : he is author or 
joint-author with his pupils of some four scores contributions chiefly 
on the nitrites and it was in the fitness of things that Prof. Armstrong 
should style him "Master of Nitrites." Since joining the College of 
Science, ie., within a space of a year and a half, he has communi- 
cated to the Chemical Society of London half a dozen papers and 
the "Annual Report on the Progress of Chemistry" to hand gives a 
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summary of three of his latest researches. Work at the Laboratory is 
his delight and so long as he is inside his sanctum he forgets all 
about the outside world— if he passes a single day without learn- 
ing something new or adding something to the stock of knowledge 
he grieves like Titus, "Oh Friend, to-day I have lost a day." 


HIS CHARITY 

Mr. Padmini Mohan Neogi, writing of him in the Indian World, 
speaks of his philanthropy in these feeling words :— E 

We who have had occasions to know the influences that are working upon 
young Bengal, can make bold to anticipate that his goodness, his charity and 
inspiration if nothing else, will ever be a household topic from the centre of 
the metropolis to the distant corners of Bengal where the benign torch of 
education has been carried. Uneventful as his life has been, free from the bustle 
of the pompous follies of society, single in his life, his is yet an eventful life— 
—events not like the passing of a bill in a legislature, or the foundation of 
memorial institute, or a bountiful donation for a Rai Bahadurship, but simple 
tears of orphans, of aspirant but indigent youngmen, of the high or the low or 
the warfare of an acid with a metal or the friendship of an acid with a base. How 
often have we seen wretched youngmen, wretched on account of poverty, 
going up into his laboratory room where they laid bare their heavy bosoms, 
and he the father of them all, fondling with all the affection as though they 
were his own. We have heard him say many a time and oft that poverty is a rigid 
school and the sessions are long and bitter; but the men and women who 
graduate therein come forth with physical frames capable of enduring fatigues, 
with hearts habituated to disappointments, and fortified against the rebuffs of 
fortune, with intellects trained by patient, laborious and unbending applica- 
tion. What an intolerable chain it binds, have carved their way to eminence 
and immortality. Though himself a prodigious man of charity (for which his 
friends have sometimes taken him to task), his opinion regarding money- 
saving has been but simple. Of all charities, he often says, mere-money-giving 
is the least; sympathy, kind words, gentle judgements, friendly pressure of 
weary hands, an encouraging smile will frequently outweigh a mint of coin. 
Bear this in mind, we have often heard him say, selfishness is the real root of all 
the evil in the world; people are too isolated, too much wrapped up in the 
world; people are too isolated, too much wrapped up in their individual rights, 
interests and enjoyments. The first person singular is the God of Age. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


Severely simple and ascetic in disposition, Dr. Ray has given 
the best part of his life to build up character among his students and 
inspire them with the love of knowledge for its own sake. He may 
have had his disappointments, but he has done more to inculcate 
the wisdom of plain living and high thinking than perhaps any other 
man now living and high thinking than perhaps any other man now 
living in Bengal. A few racks of books, a miserable-looking and 
antiquated bedstead, an eighteenth-century table, with a few old- 
fashioned chairs form all his earthly belongings; and though he has 
been to England thrice, he has acquired non of the arts of grace and 
fashion of modern life. His dress is simple and his personal appear- 
ance seems so neglected. It has been often embarrassing to his visi- 
tors to recognise the man whose greatness had induced them to 
catch a glimpse of him. The striking sketch of him by Mukul Chandra 
Dey is a marvellous pictorial reproduction of the unpretentious sci- 
entist with eyes seeing deep into truth through all the veils of illu- 
sion and concealment. 

Dr. Ray, having been single all his life, has not had many charges 
on his purse and no serious financial obligations to discharge. Al- 
most all that he earns as a professor or as profits from the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, he spends on poor boys, de- 
serving institutions and charities. It is difficult to spot out-many 
poor boys in the Calcutta colleges who do not receive some help or 
other from this philanthropic professor, and there are very few de- 
serving charities in Bengal that do not count him as their patron. 
Indeed, behind an unpretentious and attenuated figure—Dr. Ray 
has been a confirmed dyspeptic for over 44 years—he carries a 
heart as warm as the climate of his native land. 

Absolutely oriental in habits and tastes, there are very few men 
in Bengal who have drunk so deep of Western knowledge and who 
have been so strong and steadfast champions of right thinking and 
right doing. A devoted and careful student of Mill and Spencer, Dr. 
Ray is a rationalist to the very core of his heart. He seldom allowshis 
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emotions or the prejudices of his environment to get the better of 
his judgement. He does not believe in caste or communal ideas 
and, though a member of the Brahmo Samaj, is far from thinking 
that church can claim any monopoly of any moral and spiritual 
wisdom. He hits as hard in private life against Hindu practices as 
against Brahmo pretensions. About eight years ago he contributed 
to a vernacular periodical of Bengal an article in which he boldly 
came out with chapter and verse to prove how the Bengali intellect, 
or, for the matter of that, Indian intellect, had suffered through fool- 
ish customs and absurd religious prejudices. __ 

Prafulla Chandra Ray is not only one of Bengal's greatest sons 
but is also one of Nature's truest gentlemen—every inch of him. 
Though a man of every strong convictions, he has hardly made an 
enemy in his life. He has hardly made an enemy in his life. He has 
held aloft the banner in Bengal of Mathew Arnold's culture and 
sweet reasonableness. He cherishes no jealousy, entertains no mal- 
ice. Even when he differs from anybody, he imputes no motives 
nor attempts to throw any mud at his opponents. He is frankness 
and cordiality almost to everybody, and never plays with any cards 
in his sleeves. When he fights, he fights with gloves off. In all his 
private and public dealings, he is most scrupulously honest and 
above board. He believes in a clean and pure life and has himself 
lived up to this ideal. Sparing as an eater, a talker and correspon- 
dent, he has not allowed many distractions to disturb the even tenour 
and equanimity of his life. The work in the laboratory is certainly 
the most fascinating and engrossing work of Dr. Ray's life, but, 
besides a scholar and savant, he has also many social attractions. 
He has a warm corner in his heart for many friends to whose homes 
he pays regular visits and with whom he always keeps himself in 
intimate touch. Not very infrequently, he goes about begging from 
the house of one such friend or other for either half a piece of a 
cake or some uome-made sweets or some other delicacies, and the 
ladies of these houses take a special delight in providing him with 
“good grub." Among others, with whom he has maintained life- 
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long friendship and in whose homes he is always received with 
Open arms, may be mentioned the names of Sir J. C. Bose, Hon. Dr. 
Nilratan Sircar and Messrs. Satyananda Bose and Prithwis Chandra 
Ray. There is another set of friends with whom he makes a point of 
passing about three hours every evening in the spacious maidan 
flanking Chowhringhee Road (Calcutta). Being almost a lifelong 
victim of dyspepsia and a bad nervous system and being troubled 
with insomnia now and then, Dr. Ray has found life and health and 
reaction in the religious observance of this evening programme. 
Every evening, in cold and heat, in rain and summer, Dr. Ray is 
found squatted on the grass of a quiet corner in the maidan with a 
number of friends agreeably occupied in the pleasant pastime of 
“chronicling small beer." Some of these friends are Principal Giris 
Chandra Bose, Kaviraj Upendranath Sen, Mr. Satyananda Bose and 
several of his own students and fellow-workers in the laboratory. 

' Conclusion | 

Dr. Ray will rank in our history as one of the greatest of those 
who have helped in building up the edifice of modern India. His 
name stands along with that of Sir J. C. Bose as evidence of the 
genius of the Indian mind for scientific research. It is the most hopeful 
sign of our renaissance that it is not confined to one or two aspects 
of life only but is universal and all-embracing. The wave of new 
life has pervaded every nerve, vein and muscle of the national 
being. On the side of Science and Research, the achievements of 
P.C. Ray and J.C. Bose represent the high water-mark of the na- 
tional genius. Others have achieved eminence in other fields. But 
to these belong, in a special measure, the honour of living up in a 
materialistic age to the grand ideal experssed in the words of one of 
them :— 

Not in matter, but in thought, not in possessions or even in at- 
tainments but in ideals are to be found the seed of immortality. Not 
through material acquisition but in generous diffusion of ideas and 
ideals can the true empire of humanity be established. 
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*In 1932, on the completion of his seventieth year, the Indian 
Chemical Society presented him an address and a commemoration 
volume, to which many distinguished chemists from Europe sent 
their contributions. A similar commemoration volume was published 
on behalf of the enlightened citizens of Calcutta and the public of 
Bengal, containing contributions on a variety of subjects of En- 
glish, Bengali and Sanskrit from many eminent Indian and foreign 
scholars. A public reception was also organized at the Town Hall in 
Calcutta presided over by the poet Rabindranath Tagore. The memo- 
rable words of Rabindranath, beautifully depicting the character 
and services of Prafulla Chandra, written on this occasion, may be 
quoted below in English translation. 

"It is stated in the Upanishads that One said 'I shall be many’. 
The beginning of creation is a move towards self-immolation. 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra has become many in his students and 
has made his heart alive in the hearts of many. And that could not 
have been at all possible had he not unreservedly made a gift of 
himself. The power of creation having its inception in self-sacrifice 
is a divine power. The glory of this power in Acharya will never be 
worn out by decrepitude. It will extend further in time through the 
ever-growing intelligence of youthful hearts; by steady 
perserverance they will win treasures of knowledge”. 

May the words of the poet come out true to the glory of Prafulla 
Chandra and his beloved India! 

The Corporation of the City of Calcutta also honoured him by 
presenting an address on the same occasion. 


RETIREMENT AND DEATH 


In 1936, at the age of 75, he retired from the university service 
as Palit Professor of Chemistry but continued as an Emeritus Pro- 
fessor. In 1911, the University of Calcutta and the general public 
celebrated his 80th, birth-day by organizing a reception at the Sen- 
ate Hall, when he received a number of congratulatory addresses 


* Calcutta University Birth Centenary Volume of Acharya Prafulla Chanda Ray. 
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from many scientific, industrial and public organizations, besides 
the one from the Calcutta University. 

On June 16, 1944, at the age of eighty-three Prafulla Chandra 
died in his abode at the University College of Science, Calcutta, the 
scene of his activity for over a quarter of a centuary of his life. 

"It is said that there are things in this world which are not meant 
to perish;—works which survive the workmen and multiply bless- 
ings when they are gone. Nothing human ever perishes : nothing at 
least, which proceeds from the higher and characteristic part of a 
man's nature; nothing which comes of his mind and conscience... 
Thoughts, truths and emotions, once given to the world, are never 
past; they exist as truly and perform their duty as actively, a thou- 
sand years after their origin, as on their day of birth’. This is from 
Martineau's, Endeavours after the Christian Life (p. 242), one of 
his favourite books. 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra's thoughts, words and deeds can 
never perish; they will continue to inspire generation after genera- 
tion of his countrymen, particularly the students, to a deeper sense 
of duty and a nobler ideal of service. May this occasion of his birth- 
centenary serve as a reminder of this lesson to us. 
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BENGAL CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS* 


"The Electric Company would not give us power. We required 
a fan, so we made that," was the reply I received to my question 
about the unusually pretty looking fan that was whirling above the 
head of the Manager. It is a small two-bladed fan, run by a pulley 
and a string and works most efficiently as the temperature of the 
room gives evidence. 

That fan is a symbol of the works. Nothing daunts these manu- 
facturers. They know what they want and they get what they want— 
somehow. They seem to have a peculiar habit of riding roughshod 
over all obstacles and "getting there" as the American expresses it. 

Situated picturesquely on the outskirts of Manicktolla suburbs, 
far from the harassing jurisdiction of the nearest sleepy municipal- 
ity, the factory of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
stands as a monument to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of a few 
men who are determined to do the things that others have only 
dreamed or talked about. The Master Mind here, who "dreamed the 
dream and is making it come true" is Dr. P.C. Ray, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.C.S., and he is well assisted by the men whom he has trained. 
The first thing that strikes one are the compact neatly built quarters 
of the officers and the rows of clean looking buildings above which 
smoking chimneys tower, which tell of the activity within. Every- 
thing around is clean, in fact so spotlessly clean, that one fails to 
realise that work is going on ceaselessly, for one always associates 
factories and manufacturing with black grease and dirt and dirty 
looking men, with soiled clothes, soiled hands and soiled, black- 
ened faces. 

The.factory is not like other factories. There is machinery -here, 
-plenty of it, but not the kind of machines that one sees anywhere 


* Published in ‘Essays & Discourses’, 1918 from "Business," an Anglo- 
Indian Journal (AN ANGLO-INDIAN APPRECIATION) 
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else. Most of the special machinery has been thoughtout, designed 
and made in the works itself, to suit the purposes and requirements 
of the company. For instance, the lead chamber. This was not bought 
or imported : or imported : it was thought out by the assistants and 
put up by them, although they are not engineers : and so success- 
fully and efficiently they have done it, that to-day they are the larg- 
est manufacturers of sulphuric acid in India. The engineering prob- 
lem was not the only difficulty, they had to obtain lead-coated iron 
sheets, which could not be bought in India. They could not import 
it on account of the war. They had to make it. They did not know 
how to make it, but that did not please them. They set about doing 
it, make it, experiment after experiment was made, failure after fail- 
ure faced them but these were not the men to "give up," ingenuity 
combined with observation and persistency conquered. They made 
the lead-coated sheets—and the sheets are good. Then came the 
trouble of putting these sheets together. They could not be soldered, 
the sulphuric acid corroded the solder. They had to sweat the sheets 
together, which required a special process that they had to discover. 
To-day they are experts in coating iron sheets with lead and joining 
them together without solder. This fact has enabled them to put on 
the market the Fire King, fire extinguishers, which they are turning 
out as fast as they can to supply the Government order for them. 
They are now thinking out ways and means to turn them out faster; 
so as to meet the growing public demand for them. Five hundred 
hand-fire extinguishers are going to Government every week. 
The latest mechanical achievements are the packing and com- 
pressing machines for bandages and medicated absorbent cotton 
that the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works are supplying 
for war purposes. They have invented and made no less than four 
special machines to do this work, and improved one machine that 
they succeeded in obtaining from England. Two and a half yards of 
gauze by 36 inches wide is compressed into a package 2°/s inches 
by 1°/s inches by 1?/s inches and it is hard enough for the Red Cross 
to use in self-defence as a missile against the Hun. It is easy enough 
to make the bandages and impregnate the cotton with drugs, but 
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the trouble was to compress and pack them. They were ready to 
buy machinery, but they could not get them. They did not have any 
idea about a packing machine. They had never seen one. They had 
to pack the goods properly, for they had a Government order and 
they also wished to do their "bit" for the war. So they just thought it 
all out, machine and all, even the method of packing, for field dress- 
ings cannot packed in the ordinary way there is a peculiar way of 
doing it. Sounds easy, and it was told me in the most offhand and 
casual manner; but it is not all so easy to solidity imagination into 
steel of given or required shapes and convert abstract ideas into 
concrete, efficient, working steel systems or machines. They trans- 
formed an ordinary hacksaw into an automatic knife to cut rolls of 
bandages into required lengths; they turned ordinary oil drums into 
disinfecting Chambers; they made compressing machines out of 
bits of steel bars and a screw. And so goes the tale. The factory is 
full of small and big machines that have been practically invented 
and wholly made in the works. 

I do not attach much value to the fact that the works cover ten 
acres of land, or that they have so many hundred workmen, or that 
they have a machine shop, a foundry and pattern shop, a depart- 
ment for making their own packing cases and a press to do all their 
own printing; money can buy equipment and any company with 
enough capital can put up a modern, fully equipped, up-to-date 
factory; all these have their value as the concrete results of daring 
enterprise and continued effort but greater than all these is the un- 
daunted spirit, the intelligence and the resourcefulness, that would 
not be made bankrupt, which is expressed in all these and pervades 
and permeates the whole establishment. 

To-day the standard of civilisation is measured by the output of 
machinery in the country, and the standard of efficiency of a fac- 
tory is to be measured by the quantity and quality of the output. By 
this standard alone the staff and the working force of the B.C. and 
P.W. is most efficient; but that would be nothing remarkable, did we 
not know that these young chemists, the raw and inexperienced— 
and inefficient—products of an unpractical University have trained 
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themselves to a pitch of excellence that they cannot only compete 
but dominated in their special lines. It is worth ruminating on. I met 
a number of the managing staff, they were silent men. The Man- 
ager, Mr. Rajshekhar Bose, took me round. I was with him over 
three hours and it was most noticeable, that perfectly courteous 
hospitable and ready to show and inform me about everything, he 
did not speak superfluous word. It was the same with, the Works 
Manager, Mr. Dass Gupta, and all the other officers whom I met. 
There was silence in the office, a thing-that is not so common, and 
it was not a forced silence, for everyone was busily concentrated 
on the work in hand and they seemed interested in it. 

Mr. Bose, the Manager, informed me that some of their staff 
were going to foreign countries after the war to learn how in those 
countries manufacturers had overcome the problems that faced them. 
It seems to me the better plan to go to study abroad after gaining 
some practical experience here and knowing exactly what requires 
the greatest attention, than to go before one knows what is to be 
demanded of their knowledge. 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works have shown 
what Indian intelligence and local training can do, and they should 
be considered the true pioneers of a new industrial era in which 
enterprise is not supported by the charity of the Government or of 
unpractical philanthropic enthusiasts, who have more money to 
spend than ideas about the development and growth of industry 
and commerce. Tata has shown us what enterprise plus capital can 
do; the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works have shown 
India what enterprise plus resourcefulness can do. They are both 
wonderful examples to an eager nation clamouring for recognition, 
industrial growth and a greater participation in the affairs of the 
Great British Empire. Such are the true leaders of the people and 
the builders. 
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POET, PATRIOT AND PROPHET* _ 


It is a very happy event that we are celebrating. to-day, the seventieth 
birthday of our distinguished countryman, Rabindranath Tagore; 
for in this unfortunate land of.ours, where so many of our most 
gifted men have been cut off before they reached their maturity, we 
deem it an especial grace that our country’s pride, the world- 
renowned Rabindranath, should have been spread to us so long 
and should still be able to uplift and inspire us with his marvellous 
poesy and wonderful idealism; and it is the heart-felt prayer of all 
of us, his admiring countrymen, that Providence do spare him for 
us yet for many a year to come, to delight us all with the fragrance 
of his rare personality. 

It has been also a happy idea that in order to celebrate the 
septuagenary of the birth of our Poet, a volume of symposia is being 
brought out which will contain tributes in honour of the great Poet 
from East and West alike. But J cannot say that it has been an equally 
happy inspiration on the part of the organizers of this 
commemorating volume to have asked me, a prosaic Chemist, a 
mere man of science, to pay my humble mite of tribute to the great 
Poet, perhaps the greatest Man of Imagination now living : not that 
I yield to anyone in my admiration for our great countryman, but 
only that what I may have to say about him will be merely 
commonplace. For I can only admire and revere Tagore’s wonderful 
personality, and immensely enjoy his writings; and am quite content 
with that admiration and reverence and enjoyment : I have neither 
the desire nor the temerity to play the role of the critic or the assayer. 
And IJ shall accordingly content myself with giving expression to 
that feeling of admiration for the Poet that surges within my breast. 

I think I can make bold to assert that it is impossible for any 


* Lecture delivered by Acharya P. C. Ray on the day of Seventieth birthday in 1931 
of Rabindranath Tagore at University College of Science, Calcutta University. This lecture 
is collected from The Golden Book of Tagore —Published by the Rammohan Library, 
Kolkata. i 
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foreigner to realise what Tagore means to Bengal. Tagore’s age now 
is three score years and ten, and he began to sing and enchant from 
when he was in his teens, and before he was thirty he had already 
made his mark as one of Bengal’s leading Poets— so that it is for a 
period of half a century and more that Bengal has known and enjoyed 
and marvelled at her inimitable Bard. Go where you will, in the 
most outlying areas of Bengal’s far-flung frontiers, in the deepest 
recesses of Bengal’s most insignificant hamlets, you will hear the 
enthralling strains of Rabindranath hummed by the village swain 
and the rustic maiden. Many of these innocent village folks do not 
know whose songs they are, but they know the words and the tunes 
of the songs well enough, and burst into them spontaneously when 
emotion seizes them. Tagore’s songs and lyrics have entered into 
the very texture of the life of modern Bengal, and have coloured 
the very outlook of modern Bengali society in all its strata, high 
and low alike. It is indeed difficult at the present day to visualize 
Bengal without Rabindranath’s inspiration. 

There are many reasons for this. The first and foremost reason 
to my mind appears to be this, that steeped as Rabindranath is in the 
best elements of Western culture, he is still essentially the scion of 
the great Vaishnavic Bards of Bengal, that immortal band of singers 
from Jayadeva through Vidyapati and Chandidas to Jnanadas and 
Govindadas who raised the emotion of Bengal to the pinnacle of 
religuous exaltation and swept her off her feet with entrancing 
melodies woven round the eternal loves of Radha and Krishna on 
the storied banks of the sacred Yamuna- and for all his Western 
veneer Rabindranth is at heart the child of that tradition which stirred 
Bengal’s emotional depths as nothing else ever did. And thus it is 
that ‘Tagore’s love songs, Tagore’s religious songs— and many of 
them, true to Vaishnavic type, are both— have carried by storm the 
heart of Bengal. On the top of this everresponsive chord in the 
Bengali heart, Tagore has won Bengal by touching another chord 
also dear to her, and that has been his enthusiasm for the natural 
scenery of our countryside, his poetic idealisation of the beauties of 
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rural Bengal, his intimate sympathy with the simple joys and sorrows 
of the average Bengali household— these have endeared him and 
made the humblest Bengalis fee] him as one of their very own, 
despite the fact that Rabindranath belongs to one of most exclusive 
and aristocratic families of Bengal, cultured, city-bred and 
prosperous. This spirit of oneness and identification with the Bengali 
home that breathes through his inimitable short stories, this fervour 
for Mother Bengal which inspires his immortal song : 


BMS Cita Aen, SY Corny Stara | 
Bras ater aeta SPH | 


or the song— 
AAS Brey GSA BAI He, 
AS VT MICH COM SAA | | 


and other equally famous songs will keep the memory of Bengal’s 
Poet ever green and fresh in the heart of Bengal, even when his 
more intellectual productions may have been forgotten, except by 
the learned few. 

This brings us to another aspect of Rabindranath’s personality. 
His worship of the motherland did not exhaust itself in mere 
sentimental effusions over her natural beauties or her glorious past 
— his patriotism had a more virile and constructive aspect. And this 
explains why when there surged over Bengal in 1905 the waves of 
an awakened: self-consciousness and nationalism, Rabindranath was 
found in the very forefront of the national movement, inspiring it 
with his soul-stirring national songs, stabilizing the emotional 
excitement with his thoughtful discourses, instinct with the spirit of 
constructive nationalism, elevating the movement out of the rut of 
sordid materialism and blind race-hatred by the momentum of his 
catholic idealism. When the beautiful Rakhi-bandhan ceremony was 
instituted to affirm the unity of Bengal inspite of official fiats, it was 
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Rabindranath who pronounced its mantra. 
AULA AOI, ANA Be, 
MNS VAY, ALTA VA, 
AU BSS, 741 BS, 
AT WS, RSI | 


If Surendranath Banerjea represented the practical side, and Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Aravinda Ghosh the passionate side, Rabindranath 
Tagore incarnated the idealistic side of the new Indian nationalism. 
When in course of a few years out of the fumes of the Swadeshi 
Movement emerged the spectre of terrorism, Rabindranath uttered 
his solemn voice of warning, pointing out that this new phenomenon 
was alien to the spirit of Indian culture and would lead the country 
to a morass from which it would be difficult to emerge unscathed. It 
was in those stirring days that the masculine prose of Rabindranath’s 
pen burst forth in its splendid virility, and almost eclipsed the Poet 
himself. And I can say with the deepest conviction that the patriotic 
young man of the present day cannot do better than study the 
magnificent discourses of Rabindranath of a quarter of a century 
ago, his Swadeshi Samaj, his Desha-nayak, his Samasys, his Path 
O Patheya and other pieces now published in the collections Raja- 
Praja, Swadesh, Samaj and Samuha; if the young man does it he 
will equip himself far more effectively for political life than by idly 
imbibing the inane froth that issues out of the daily press to-day. 
But in the heyday of national resurgence few people are in a 
mood to listen to sober reason or to regulate their conduct by 
idealistic standards; and so Rabindranath felt himself more and more 
isolated from the main currents of the active nationalist movement, 
and came to realise that a Poet can indeed inspire Nationalism but 
can hardly hope to control it when once started on its impetuous 
career— a Poet’s place is not in the rough and tumble of political 
struggle, but the Poets’ soul, like a star, must dwell apart. And so, 
disillusioned and disappointed at the turn things were taking, Tagore 
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withdrew unto himself and began to develop the third phase of his 
moral unfoldment. Growing sick of the aggressive and exclusive 
type of nationalism, he began to pine after international fellowship, 
to realize the essential solidarity of mankind, and to preach the gospel 
of universal humanity. The small educational experiment that he 
had been conducting at Santiniketan in Bolpur developed under 
the stress of this idea into the Visva-bharati, an international university 
- which would give the widest scope to human culture, both of the 
East and the West, and would offer a meeting-ground of world- 
renowned savants of all races and climes. This drew out Rabindranath 
the educationist; and in his own peculiar domain— on the poetic 
plane—it gave us the Rabindranath of the Gitanjali. The spirit of 
catholicity, of idealism, of universal humanism that: pervaded the 
series of poems at once arrested the attention of the civilized world 
and the award of the Noble Prize for Literature in 1913 was the 
natural sequel. From being the Bard of Bengal, from being the 
prophet of Indian Nationalism, Rabindranath now emerged as a 
world-figure, a seer and an apostle of international fellowship and 
human. solidarity. Curiously enough, the very year after 
Rabindranath appreared on the world’s stage with a new message 
of love and fellowship, there burst upon the world the greatest 


. cataclysm of recent history, the Great World-War. The war dragged 


on its weary length from year’s end to year’s end, drawing into its 
vortex more and yet more countries, until after well-nigh five years 
of unexampled carnage some sort of peace was patched up at 
Versailles by a shattered and war-weary world. The Great War was 
the reductio ad absurdum of the dooctrine of aggressive nationalism 
and rampant Chauvinism against the danger of which Tagore had 
raised his warning voice in Bengal many years before. And go to 
the war-weary world the message of Tagore, the gospel of love and 
fellowship and fellowship and co-operation, fell like a soothing balm, 
like a healing enchantment, and was felt to be the only evangel of 
hope for suffering humanity. And all Europe and America felt, when 
this Eastern sage appeared in their midst with his gospel of hope 
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and faith and charity and they vied with one another to do him 
honour, that once again the ancient words had come true, Ex Oriente 
Lux. 

And we, his admiring and loving countrymen, felt elated and 
proud that our Rabindranath, our own darling poet, whose songs 
had nourished and inspired generations of our young men and 
women, the prophet and poet of our own nascent nationalism, had 
at last met with his due recognition at the hands of the entire civilized 
world, and had been accalimed as one of the seers of universal 
humanity, as one of the band of the Elect whose names are jewels 
that “on the stretched forefinger of time sparkle for ever.” And our 
feelings were those beautifully expressed in our own Oriental adage 
: pe Wat at Hare, and it is this feeling that permeates us still— 
the feeling of national pride, the feeling of intense thankfulness that 
even in these days when our hapless land is beset with so many 
perils and is confronted with so many difficulties and is suffering 
from so many ils, our motherland has still been able to produce a 
son like Rabindranath, worthy to sit side by side with Valmiki, with 
Vyasa, with Kalidasa, the glorious bards of this ancient land, and 
worthy to rank with the World’s Immortals. These are my feelings 
on his solemn occasion and I can say no more, and can only close 
with the prayer— the ancient prayer of our Aryan Sages— 


Briers wt Gar I 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
CALCUTTA 
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BUY INDIAN LEAGUE OF BEN GAL* 
ACHARYA P.C.RAY'S APPEAL 


The average daily income of the people of this country, as you are 
no doubt aware, is only two annas six pies, Whereas in Germany it 
is two Rupees in England two Rupees one anna and four pies and 
in the, United States of America it is three Rupees. This intense 
poverty of our country is the root of many evils and it is essential 
that it should be remedied as quickly as possible. However equitably 
or even equally the total wealth produced might be divided, it will - 
have no effect in bringing about a better condition unless the 
producing capacity of the people of this country is rapidly increased. 
Therefore agriculture on which the great majority of the people now 
depend, should not only be improved but should be supplimented 
by manufacturing industries and cognate enterprises such as banking 
and insurance. The unfortunate part of the whole thing is this that 
the cultivators have not sufficient land. Moreover cottage industries, 
having died out, they have to remain in ‘enforced idleness for the 
major part of the year and so make out almeagere substance from 
the little plot of land they cultivate. The condition of the unemployed 
middle class is probably still worse. It behoves us therefore, to 
support not only the existing industries but also to revive those which 
have died out as well as to start new ones. 

It may not be possible for everyone of us to start an industry but 
we can each one of us help the existing ones by purchasing the 
good, which are manufactured by them even if it be necessary to 
pay a little more. But there is an initial difficulty, when Swadeshi 
goods are available. It sometimes happen, that the purchaser is unable 
to buy owing to the difficulty of getting it. Either he does not know 
whether such goods are at all available or he does not know where 
they are available. In order to help such purchasing and thereby to 
give a stimulas to Swadeshi Industries and concerns this League 
(the Buy Indian League) has been started and it is hoped that this 
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League will be able to bridge the gulf between the Swadeshi 
manufacturer, and the purchasers of the Swadeshi goods. It should 
be the endeavour of this League to give and collect all information 
as to where particular goods are manufactured or are available. 

This legue also asks the conductors of Swadeshi manufacturers 
and enterprises to co-operate with the League by supplying all 
necessary information as to their manufactures. 

When every province of India is striving hard to stimulate the 
national consciousness should Bengal, the home of Swadeshi 
movement lag behind? I fondly remember the days when the 
‘“Mela’’ movement led by Naba Gopal Mitra and Raj Narayan Bose 
of revered memory struck a responsible chord in the ‘hearts of young 
Bengal of the time and how the movement started by them gave the 
first eloquent speeches of the late lamented Surendranath Banerjee 
exerting his countrymen to take up the Swadeshi vow during the 
agitation of the anti-partition days are still ringing in my ears and 
still more recently I have watched with the greatest pleasure the 
Khaddar movement growing in volume and intensity at the clarion 
call of Mahatma Gandhi. In the flood of the movement the whole of 
Bengal has been inundated and one could feel how should was the 
heart of Bengal in some of these great movements it has been my 
privilege to do my little bit and I feel happy at the thought that the 
fondly cherished drems of my youth are about to be realised in the 
evening of my life. I know the idealism of Bengal and the sacrifice 
of her sons and daughters are ready to undergo for this happy 
consummation. 

On behalf of the leegue I ask every one, young or old to join the 
league and coopeorate with us in furtherance of this movement. 
Remember Heaven helps those who help themselves. 


VICTOR JACQUEMONT ON 
RAM MOHAN RAY” 


In the Calcutta Review for July, 1935, Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi 
contributed an interesting article on Victor Jacquemont. This French 
naturalist was deputed by the authorities of the Natural History 
Museum to study the Geology and Fauna of India. Along with his 
researches he has left a valuable record of the peoples of India. He 
regularly kept a journal of his travels in India. In 1841 M. Guizot, 
Minister of Education, published this journal in four quarto volumes 
under the title “Voyage dans l'Inde.” Exactly half a century ago, 
while a student at the University of Edinburgh, I wrote a small 
book on India in which I quoted here and there from this journal 
and about 47 years ago, on my return to India, I published a 
translation of V. Jacquemont’s account of Ram Mohan Ray in the 
Indian Messenger. The following is a more accurate and literal 
rendering of the original and J make no apology for its reproduction. 
Unfortunately, a life so valuable was prematurely cut off in 1832 
in Bombay while Jacquemont was only 31. p 

On arriving at Calcuttą in 1829 Jacquemodt. availed himself of 
the earliest opportunity to make the acquaintance of Ram Mohan 
Ray and the graphic account he has left us of his interview is of 
surpassing interest. Ram Mohan Ray is a Brahmin savant who, by 
his. conversion to Christianity [more apparent than real and his works 
on religious polemics against the Hindu Pundits and European 
missionaries has made his name known even in France. Before 
coming to India, I knew that he was a clever orientalist, a subtle 
logician and an irresistible dialectician but I did not know that as a 
man he stood in the foremost rank of all. 

Mr. Calder, whom celibacy has endowed with an abundance of 
affection for humanity and who is actively engaged in all that is 
good, has arranged for me this morning the pleasure to meet his 
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friend. He invited Mr. Ray-and myself to his house on Sunday, the 
21st of June, 1829. 

Ram Mohan is a man of fifty, tall, thick—rather fat, with a medium 
complexion among the Bengalees—his face mediocre and his eyes 
smaller in comparison to his body and his nose bent slightly to the 
right. His moustaches were small, his thick and curly hairs were 
sufficiently long at the back. There is a force in his physiognomy 
indicating calmness, gravity and goodness. His dress was the simplest 
and diferred slightly from the leisured natives in that he wore socks 
with European shoes instead of bare legs with Turkish slippers. Above 
all these he wore no jewels nor even the sacred Brahminic thread, 
unless it be that he carried this under his dress. Some of my 
compliments regarding his erudition acquired in spite of so many 
obstacles led him naturally to speak to me of the miserable state of 
things in his own country. The turn of his mind was completely 
metaphysical. The logic is also a weapon which he seemed always 
to wield because he did not like ever to leave it. He is a man who 
speaks, acts and lives always on the defensive. He was so often 
attacked that he did not give out any opinion without defending it 
from all sides. In fights this excess of prudence is useful but it is 
only irksome with friends as it renders the conversation rather heavy. 

Ram Mohan Ray received all the education of a Brahmin but 
instead of restricting himself, as others generally do, to a smattering 
knowledge of Sansxrit and Hindu religious books, he perfected his 
knowledge with ardour and was not only a perfect Sanskritist but 
was well conversant with Persian and Arabic, he acquired an 
excellent philosophical knowledge of the Arabs and also what they 
borrowed from the Greeks. 

From an early age he revolted against the horrible absurdities of 
Hindu culture and dared to protest against them. He wrote for the 
re-establishment of the doctrines of the ancient Vedas which had 
been corrupted and degenerated in the course of centuries by a host 
of abominable superstitions. While really attacking the religion of 
his country he pretended to defend it like the Catholic reformers of 
the 16th century who were called as the defenders of Christian faith. 
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He began to write numerous Bengalee pamphlets to explain the 
pure morals without any mixture of antique Vedas, and to lay bare 
the Hindu cults free from its absurd dogmas and crude superstitions 
with which it was overladen. The orthodox people replied very little 
with words but he had to suffer persecution from them. Ostracised 
from his caste, expelled from his family, even abandoned by his 
wife and his children in his youth, he was not beaten by the 
persecution. Having been convinced that in the actual state of 
corruption, the religious laws of the Hindus had defied all moral 
canons, and had opposed stubbornly all amelioration, he did not 
cease to attack them. 

In the midst of all these fruitless struggle he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the English language and of Hebrew, and read many 
books on Christianity. Guided, perhaps in his study, by a priest of 
this sect, he was drawn to the Presbyterian Church. He found nothing 
in the Vedas which is irreconcilable with Christianity and without 
openly renouncing Hinduism, without losing his caste and even 
without embracing formally any cult he soon passed for a Christian. 

I do not know what security of faith it gave him. I believe he 
regularly practised the religious exercises of the Presbyterian Church 
and I have reasons to suppose that he frequented the Anglican 
Cathedrals. But the reason, which made him abandon the absurd 
belief of his co-religionists, soon induced him to give up the rites of 
this community full of absurd dogmas, and he appeared to follow 
the Presbyterian Church. 

However, the extravagant sermons of a priest soon separated 
him even from the latter. Some Anabaptist missionaries tried to win 
over this vacant soul but Ram Mohan Ray was not an ignorant, 
simpleminded man easily to be converted. He knew Christian 
theology as well as those who wished to be his masters. Endowed 
by nature with a religious sentiment but freed from all prejudices, 
he carefully read the Christian literature with a perfectly unbiased 
and critical mind. He found in the New Testament only the history 
of the life and opinion of a righteous man—a sage, a martyr in the 
cause of humanity, which he wanted to improve upon. The Evangelic 
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morals appeared to Ram Mohan most saintly and most sublime and 
he came to be united with the sect, very improperly called Christians 
which professing boldly and without reserve the unity of God, reveres 
Jesus only as the most saintly of men. Ram Mohan Ray, therefore, 
became a Unitarian when one tried to make him an Anabaptist. A 
religious polemic took place between him and the missionary who 
wished to convert him. There Ram Mohan showed such a superiority 
that the poor missionary—an honest man listening to nothing else 
but the new conviction carried to his soul—publicly embraced 
Unitarianism. 

Ram Mohan is nothing more than a deist who consents to allow 
some divine sanction only to the evangelic morals. Long since lost 
to the Brahmins, who refused to take him back, he succeeded in’ 
bringing back his wife and children when their persecution 
slackened. But his first difference with the Christians and his pure 
and philosophical belief created many enemies for him. The laymen, 
who think very little of religion and who, I dare say, have no religion 
and are proud of their religious immobility as if there is some merit 
in not moving in death or sleep, took Ram Mohan to task for his 
frequent apostacies. And as devout people do not make any 
difference between an atheist and deist, the laymen accused him to 
be a miserable person without any religion. His charitable soul was 
not affected by the wrongs done to him. Although from his youth 
he had ceased to visit the religious places of the Hindus, he submitted 
himself to many of the abstinences which their law demanded. Thus 
he did not eat beef nor did he drink wine, and if at all he took his 
seat at the table with Europeans it was to remain there with crossed 
arms. These were the abominations which led them to accuse him 
of remaining attached to the Hindu fold. If this man was only a 
speculative philosopher without any ambition to become the head 
of the sect, then his high and straight reasons would not have made 
these concessions for the innocent yet absurd prejudices of the 
Hindus, which brought him so much reproach. But Ram Mohan 
was a thoroughly practical man. He was not an enthusiast animated 
by impracticable theories. What he wanted to do was quite possible 
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; however small be the possibility of good, he always concentrated 
his actions within the limits of its usefulness. If he would have dined 
with the Christians, he would have lost his caste and would have 
been despised by all castes, and his voice and example would not 
have had any authority. 

His father left him some fortune but he spent nearly all in charity, 
living always in the severst economy in order to have more to give: 
Ram Mohan surprised me by the justness and the extent of his ideas 
on the different states of Europe. He told me that when he was 
young, this Europe—the dominator of his country—-appeared to 
him odious. The blind patriotism of his youth made him detest the 
English and all that came from them. Being aware of good of all 
kinds which followed the establishment of British power everywhere, 
he now thinks, it is beneficent to India. The national independence 
is not always good. The aim and object of a society is the good to 
the greatest number of its members. When left to itself a nation 
cannot march to its goal unless it contains in it the seeds of future 
improvements ; it is good for a nation to be guided by the examples 
and even by the authority of its more enlightened conquering nation. 
The metaphysical mind of Ram Mohan Ray did not fail on this 
occasion to comment on the words “dependence and independence.” 
“When we depend by the condition of our existence on all things 
and all beings of nature, is not this furious love of national 
independence a chimera ? When in a society the individual is 
incessantly compelled by his weakness to have recourse to the 
assistance of his neighbour mainly when the neighbour is stronger 
than himself, why then a nation would have the absurd pride in not 
depending on others ? Conquest is very rarely an evil when the 
conqueror is more civilised than the conquered ; because the 
conquest will always bring the good of civilisation. India requires a 
good number of years of English domination in order that she may 
not lose much in recovering her political independence.” As a Hindu, 
whose high knowledge of European arts induces us to suppose 
sentiments similar to ours, speaking to an Englishman, the sincerity 
of his language may be doubted. But I do not doubt it. Myself being 
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brought up in a country of similar sentiment of absolute liberty and 
even of national independence and being submitted from childhood 
to the influence and opinion of those with whom I was surrounded, 
this solitary reflection makes me realise his prejudices as more noble 
and generous than useful. 

My Indian philosopher appeared to show more attention to the 
conversation when I spoke about what I have seen in U.S.A. We 
were speaking about the political aspects of England and France 
which naturally led the conversation to America. I gave him all the 
particulars of manners and customs of America as I have seen there 
and as these were quite contrary to those of the Asiatic communities, 
he was very much attracted by my conversation and highly admired 
it. He was interested and animated by the description ; and I confided 
to him that I experienced nearly the same sentiment. But as I was 
brought up in a society which looked upon refined pleasure as a 
necessity, I could not be satisfied by the American society and though 
I admire it, I cannot love it as I feel I would be there alone. 

Ram Mohan knew this pain of isolation. He was brought up in 
the plane of ideas and sentiments superior to those of his countrymen. 
He lives alone. Although he ought to find a habitual pleasure in the 
consciousness of the good he does, yet there is in his grave 
appearance something sad and melancholy. 

[ Jacquemont, in the course of his description of the Asiatic 
Society, has some sarcastic remarks : ] 

Ram Mohan who undoubtedly is the most learned of the natives 
and the most respectable of the Brahmins and who has ceased to be 
an idolator in order to be a philosopher, was not a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. It is not that he has refused to be a party 
of it but that it is the unitarian, the deist in him which by his presence 
will defile his neighbours.’ 


]. In rendering from the French original I have availed myself of the help of my 
colleague, Dr, P. B. Sarkar. 
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same order, between November 1939 and April 1941, in The Calcutta Review, the 
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ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 


After an interval of more than half a century (strictly speaking, 54 
years), I have resumed the study of my favourite subject— 
Shakespeare, and that for the present in one aspect only—the 
enigma which presents itself in every phase of his life and 
writings and shrouds him in impenetrable mist. Browning, in his 
well-known lines, very aptly puts in a nutshell the difficulty 
which the immortal poet presents at every step of his writings : 


“Here’s my work: does work discover 
What was rest from work — my life ? 
Did I live man’s hater, lover? 

Leave the world at peace, at strife? 


Blank of such a record, truly, 

Here’s the work I hand, this scroll, 
Yours to take or leave: as duly 

Mine remains the unproffered soul,”! 


Asquith also acknowledges the same difficulty but in a 
different way: | 

“The most splendid genius of his own or any other time has 
left behind him hardly a single undisputed trace of his own 
personality. There has not been preserved so much as a single 
line in his own handwriting of any of his poems or plays.... We 
do not know that the greatest teacher of antiquity wrote a single 
line. Shakespeare, who died less than three hundred years ago, 
must have written well over hundred-thousand. And yet, thanks 
to Plato and Xenophon, we have a far more definite and varied 
acquaintance with the man Socrates than we shall ever have with 
the man Shakespeare.” 


* The Calcutta Review, November, 1939. pp. 129-139. 


1. Browning—At the Mermaid. 
2. Occasional Addresses-—~Asquith. 


The Shakespearean Puzzle 


Munroe, who has made a careful and detailed study of the 
Bard of Avon, very pithily remarks on the paucity of 
contemporary interest in Shakespeare : 

“The still silence in which this greatest of Englishmen came 
into the world is equalled only by the silence in which he left it 
again.... It is particularly important to remember that of all the 
poets who had sung the praises of Shakespeare and of all those 
who had plagiarised his works, not one was moved by his death, 
which must have been known before long in London, to make 
any immediate expression of loss or sorrow.” 

‘Eminent authorities such as Dowden, Halliwell-Phillips, Boas, 
Lee and others bear such testimony to the almost insoluble 
problem presented by Shakespeare and speak of him as elusive, 
evasive or baffling. In fact, every Shakespearean scholar 
whenever he fancies he has discovered something material and 
relevant to the life or writings of the poet, finds himself at last 
groping in the dark. Steevens who made a life-long study of the 
immortal poet is at last constrained to admit that “All that is 
known, with any degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare, is 
that he was born at Stratford-on-Avon, married and had three 
children there, went to London, where he commenced as an actor 
and wrote plays, returned to Stratford, made his will, died and 
was buried.” 

The literature on Shakespeare has already grown to ‘gigantic 
proportions. In the shelves of the Shakespeare Memorial Library 
of Birmingham alone there were some 21,000 volumes (on the 
31st March, 1930) ; and in the British Museum Catalogue the 
Shakespearean entries alone comprise 3,680 titles. Add to it the 
books and manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and in the 
archives of many noble families of England (e.g., Hatfield) and of 
late years in the libraries of American millionaires, e.g., Pierpont 
Morgan. 7 

We thus get an idea of the colossal and stupendous mass of 


1. Shakespeare Allusion Book — Introduction by Munroe 
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work done on Shakespeare. Then again, on Hamlet alone in 
Germany, there is already a vast and bewildering literature. Other 
continental countries, namely France, Denmark, Holland, Poland, 
Sweden, etc. have also contributed their quota. 

When the present writer entered on his self-imposed task he 
actually feared that in a place like Calcutta the available literature 
on Shakespeare would naturally be very meagre; but on 
ransacking the shelves in the libraries of the Calcutta University, 
the Presidency College and the Imperial Library, he was 
agreeably surprised fo find that most (though not all) of the 
standard works are to be met. with, as would appear from the 
numerous references in these articles. It has further been a source 
of satisfaction and encouragement to him that exactly 60 years 
ago (1879) Malone’s edition of Shakespeare, brought out by 
Boswell (Jr .) in 1821, was reprinted in Calcutta by H.C.Mullick, 
showing evidently the popularity of Shakespeare in Bengal. He 
well remembers, when he was just a college student, John Bright 
(in 1877 or 1878), in introducing Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh before an 
English audience, remarked that there were as many students of 
Shakespeare and Milton on the banks of the Ganges as on the 
banks of the Thames. 

At one time it was almost taken for granted that all that has to 
be said of Shakespeare has been exhausted; but since the 
beginning of the present century the literature on Shakespeare has 
been growing anew and apace. Many scholars, notably Israel 
Gollancz, Raleigh, Greg, Quiller-Couch, Chambers, Pollard, 
Alexander, J. D. Wilson, Granville-Barker, J. M. Robertson, 
Thorndike and others have approached the subject from new 
view-points and have materially added to it. The literature on 
Shakespeare— already encyclopaedic —— bids fair to grow in 
dimensions and “critical and scholarly notions about Shakespeare 
have changed in the last 30 years.”! The great master of human 
passions will always present us with new problems for solution 


l. G. B. Harnson-/ntroducing Shakespeare. p.69 (Penguin series). 
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which will ever remain open and the final word on the poet will 
still remain unsaid. 

At the outset, the present writer might be held presumptuous in 
descending into such an arena and trying to cross swords with so 
many masters of acknowledged merit and may be placed in the 
category of those who rush in where angels fear to tread; but his 
task is, indeed, less pretentious and a humble one. In the 
beginning one is simply appalled by the divergent views of the 
writers and the critics of accepted authority and the far-fetched 
interpretations they have put forward on facts which admit 
perhaps of easy solutions. To take one or two instances : The 
Danish author, George Brandes, who, a foreigner though he be, 
shows an admirable command of his subject and has studied 
Elizabethan literature and the condition of the English society 
towards the close of the sixteenth up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, has, it appears, been thrown off the track by 
trying to connect the plays of Shakespeare with his mood of mind 
at that time; no less futile seems to be his attempt to read into the 
texts of his plays various biographical data of the poet, and in this 
line of research Brandes has his precursor, Dowden.' The 
sonnets, again, present an infinite variety of interpretations; 
several authors go so far as to connect the ‘dark lady’ with Mary 
Fitton, a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. The hapless reader 
thus finds himself completely lost in the labyrinthine maze of 
literature emanating from the pens of commentators and critics 
holding contradictory and divergent views, and would naturally 
look for a cue to unravel the skein. 


1. The idea, it seems, originated with Malone, cf. Vol. II (ed.1821), p. 353. 
It is observable our author’s son, Hamlet, died in August, 1596. That a man of such 
sensibility, and of so amiable a disposition, should have lost his only son, who had 
attained the age of twelve years, without being greatly affected by it, will not be 
easily credited, The pathetic lamentations which he has written for Lady Constance 
on the death of Arthur, may perhaps add some probability to the supposition that 
this tragedy was written at, or soon after, that period. 
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The scholiasts, commentators and conjectural emendators 
have often confounded the confusion and vastly added to the 
difficulty, and have served to scare away an average reader. Thus 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Hanmer, Capell, Samuel Johnson, 
Steevens, Malone—each according to his own light—-have made 
conjectural amendations and hence even in the middle of the 
eighteenth century Henry Fielding in his humorous way gives 
vent to his feelings in his Journey to the Other World : 

“I then observed Shakespeare standing between Betterton and 
Booth, and deciding a difference between those two great actors, 
concerning the placing of an accent in one of his lines: this was 
disputed on both sides with,a warmth which surprised me in 
Elysium, till I discovered by Intuition, that every soul retained its 
principal characteristic, being indeed, its very Essence. The Line 
was that celebrated one in Othello. 

‘Put out the Light and then put out the light’, according to 
Betterton. Mr. Booth contended to have it thus. Wi 

‘Put out the Light, and then put out the Light.’ I could not help 
offering my conjecture on this occasion, and suggested it might 
perhaps’ be : 

‘Put out the Light, and then put out the light’, Another hinted a 
reading very sophisticated in my opinion. 

‘Put out the Light and put out thee, Light’; making Light to be 
the vocative case. Another would have altered the last word, and 
‘read— 

‘Put out thy Light, and then put out thy light.’ 

But Betterton said, if the Text was to be disturbed, he saw no 
reason why a word might not be changed as well as a letter, and 
instead of ‘put out thy Light’, you might read ‘put out thy Eyes’. 
At last it was agreed on all sides, to refer the matter to the 
Decision of Shakespeare himself , who delivered his sentiments 
as follows: ‘Faith, Gentlemen, it is so long since I wrote the Line, 
I have forgot my Meaning. This I know, could I have dreamt so 
much nonsense would have been talked, and writ about it, I 
would have blotted it out of my works, for, I am sure, if any of 
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these be my Meaning, it doth me very little Honour.” 

In order, however, that the reader may be placed in a 
favourable position to approach the subject it is desirable that he 
should be well-grounded in certain preliminaries relating to the 
condition of the stage and stage-writers towards the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century. It will be the aim of the present writer to 
submit them one by one in a concise and systematic way as far as 
practicable. 


PRELIMINARIES 
(a) Elizabethan England 


The consideration of the achievements which the greatest poet 
of the world has made in the field of English dramatic literature is 
bound to remain imperfect if we fail to understand the true spirit 
of the age in which he flourished. Elizabethan England is the 
proper background of the marvellous picture which the 
Elizabethan dramatists in general presented to the world and it 
will not be out of place to describe here certain salient features of 
the social and political situation of the land under the famous 
Tudor monarchs, notably Henry VUI, Edward VI, Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

All of them were profoundly learned and great supporters of 
learning. Their inclination for literature indirectly supplied 
impetus to the litterateurs of the soil. When the continent was 
plunging into the turmoils of religious controversy and divided all 
countries into camps — conservatives and radicalists—-England 
was smoothly passing her days under the sovereignty of Henry 
VUl—the Defender of Faith—as an erstwhile supporter of 
Papacy. But matters were not to continue in this tame way and 
England had to shake off the yoke of Rome as a result of Henry’s 
plan of divorcing Queen Katherine and subsequently marrying 
Anne Boleyn, mother of Queen Elizabeth. A change of policy of 
the state towards the church had taken place and Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher had to place their heads under the 
executioner’s axe for refusing to acknowledge the king as the 
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supreme head of The English church. 

Mary, however, threw the dice in the reverse order and 
Roman Catholic faith began to acquire its lost strength. But 
already the general outlook of the people had begun to change 
since the advent of Protestant ideas which were gaining in 
volume and intensity. With her premature death the wheel 
turned a full cycle; Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558 to 
bring England to the forefront and to make her an aspiring 
nation of vast potentialities. Protestantism brought home free- 
thinking among the populace and emancipated their minds from 
the shackles of age-long prejudice and’ superstition; as a result 
of this, strong individualistic and keen rationalistic spirit began 
to grow. Simultaneously with the growth of this spirit Spain 
initiated England in adventures, and Queen Elizabeth’s far- 
sighted policy successfully blended these rare qualities acquired 
by the nation and she gave it the actual impetus for real action. 
People became sturdy and fearless, adventurous and ambitious, 
seekers of fortune and unmindful of failures. In fact, during the 
reign of Elizabeth the English phase of Renascence reached its 
zenith. 

The literary talents of the nation began to develop as the 
general political situation was becoming favourable. A galaxy of 
talents in diverse fields dazzled the firmament of national life. 
Raleigh, Drake, Coke, Hooker, Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, 
Bacon, Jonson are names which still fill every English heart with 
pride. 

It must not, however, be lost sight of that during 
Shakespeare’s youth the English nation was just emerging from 
barbarism. Henry VIII accompanied by Queen Katherine was in 
the habit of witnessing the Jousts, bear-baiting, bull-baiting and 
such like cruel pastimes which were, in fact, patronised by the 
nobility, the gentry and the commonalty. The famous theatrical 
actor—proprietor, Alleyn, maintained bear-gardens and acquired 
a large fortune therefrom. This with his other incomes from the 
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theatres, etc. enabled him to found his “God’s gift” or Dulwich 
College, which he very richly endowed. 

The dialects spoken had not till then taken their standard form 
and varied from place to place. But on the whole the language of 
the midland counties was steadily being established in literature. 
Then again, the land-system of the country was in a transitional 
state and while the lords were parting with their lands, the middle 
class people were becoming land-owners. In short, the whole 
country was passing through a vast and all-round change, and the 
literature of the land was coloured accordingly. 

At this time King Phillip was the sovereign of Spain, Austria ° 
and the Netherlands, and was indeed controlling the foreign 
policy of practically the whole of Europe. England was a nation 
in the making and her aspirations were looked upon with grave 
concern by Spain. With the close of the religious feuds in the 
Netherlands, which so long kept the king of Spain’s attention 
engrossed, Phillip of Spain sent the famous Armada ( 1588) to 
crush England once for all. Elizabeth had to face the 
contingency with as much strength and prudence as were in her 
and the miracle happened. The defeat of the Spanish Armada 
and the consequent humbling of Spain had the effect of a great 
national awakening in England. Her sons gained self-reliance 
and fully utilized the advantage which Spain thrust at her door. 
The English nation now circumnavigated the globe, fitted out 
commercial enterprises in the East and West Indies and 
established colonies in the far distant parts of the world, namely 
America, and enrolled as volunteers in the Netherlands in the 
Protestant cause. Then again, in the centre of humanist culture, 
namely Italy, there were pilgrims from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who returned laden with the literature 
of Ariosto, Petrarch, Machiavelli, Boccacio and Bandello. 
France, following in the wake of Italy, had absorbed the 
literature of the Renascence and attracted a band of English 
seekers of the new classical learning. Ronsard and Garnier were 
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made familiar to the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge.’ This- 
had its repercussion in the cultured society of England. Henry 
VII, Edward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth,. as already 
pointed out, were all cultivators of the learned tongues and 
often sought solace in dramatic performances. Queen Elizabeth 
was a great devotee of the classical tongues and her command 
over the continental languages excited the envy of her 
contemporaries. Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, gives 
his testimony in the following sentences : 

"Yes, I believe that, beside her perfect readiness in Latin, 
Italian, French and Spanish, ‘She readeth here now at Windsor 
more Greek every day than some prebendary of this church doth 
read Latin in a whole week. And that what is most praiseworthy 
of all, within the walls of her privy-chamber she hath obtained 
that excellence of learning, to understand, speak or write both 
wittily with head and fair with hand as scarce one or two rare wits 
in both the Universities have in many years reached unto." “” 

But the general mass was steeped in illiteracy and 
Shakespeare’s father could not write his name even though he 
was the bailiff of the Stratford Corporation. Besides, they were 
highly credulous and believed in all sorts of ghosts, witches, 
fairies and supernatural beings. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson graphically describes the general literary 
atmosphere of England at the time of Shakespeare in the 
following lines : 

“The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, was yet 
struggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology of Italy had 
been transplanted hither in the reign of Henry VIII; and ‘the 
learned languages had been successfully cultivated by Lilly, 
Linacre and More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner, and afterwards 
by Smith Clerk, Haddon and Ascham. Greek was now taught to 


1. Kyd, as far as one can make out, was a non-university man, yet he had mastered the 
French language and translated Garnier’s Cornelie under the patronage of Lady 
Pembroke. 
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boys in the principal schools and those who united elegance with 
learning read with great diligence the Italian and Spanish poets. 
But literature was yet confined to professed scholars, or to men 
and women of high rank. The public was gross and dark, and to 
be able to read and write was an accomplishment still valued for 
its rarity.” 

(b) The Early English Stage 

In the transitional period in Elizabethan England, when land 
was slipping out of the hands of the lords, the traders and the 
middle classes were making substantial speculations in land- 
investments. As a rule these new owners of land were making the 
best efforts to get the maximum return from out of their landed 
properties and as such they converted arable lands into pastures 
which were evidently expected to yield better monetary return. 
The unavoidable consequence of this change of policy of the 
land-holding classes was that the agriculturists had to become 
landless and unemployed, and had to take to some other 
profession that would provide for their livelihood, no matter what 
this new vocation of their life might have been. Again, with the 
end of the religious feuds in the Netherlands a number of 
Englishmen who had enrolled themselves as volunteers in the 
Protestant cause there, returned out of occupation to their 
motherland almost ragged and penniless. It was, indeed, 
extremely difficult for the state and the public in the sixteenth 
century to offer adequate employments to these disbanded 
volunteers and landless peasants and it was quite natural that the 
country was overflooded with vagrants and vagabonds who had 
really no ostensible means of livelihood. 

These fellows often took to stealing and highway robbery and 
as such the British Parliament could not but enact from time to 
time several severe laws for restraining them in their various 
malpractices. “Capital punishment was the invariable penalty for 
robbery and it was difficult to supply sufficient gibbets whereon 
to hang the offenders.” 
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Minstrels, mountebanks and strolling actors were all included 
in the category of vagabonds and no wonder that Taine should 
observe of Shakespeare in the following terms : 

“He was a comedian, one of ‘His Majesty’s poor players’ a 
sad trade, degraded in all ages by the contrasts and the falsehoods 
inseparable from it; still more degraded then by the brutalities of 
the crowd, who not seldom would stone the actors, and by the 
severities of the magistrates, who would sometimes condemn 
them to lose their ears." 

In order that the actors might claim exemption from the stigma 
of bad character they had to enroll themselves as the servants of 
some nobleman or of some gentry of position who might be held 
responsible for the good behaviour of their retinue and thus a 
class of actors were exempted from maltreatment. We have thus 
‘The Earl of Leicester—his servants, The Lord Strange— his 
servants, or The Earl of Pembroke — his servants’ and so. forth. 

But apart from the question of law and order, a vigorous 
propaganda was being carried on against the stage and the 
Puritan movement was making considerable headway among the 
London public, especially the civic authorities. Although the 
masses and the court could not or did not .support the attempts of 
the Puritans to denounce the stage, the Puritan movement was 
gaining in intensity among the middle class of the then London 
population. The civic authorities of the city represented this 
section of people most and were in frequent collision with the 
Privy Council. A Lord Mayor of London considered the theatre- 
going public as “being of the base and refuse sort of people or 
such gentlemen as have small regard of credit and conscience,” 
and the playhouses as “the ordinary places for vagrant persons, 
masterless men, thieves, horse-stealers, © whore-monpers, 
cozeners, coney-catchers, contrivers of treason and other idle and 
dangerous persons to meet together." Queen Elizabeth was, 
however, a staunch supporter of players and often sought solace 
in Court performances. Only one thing the sovereign would, keep 
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her eye upon, as in her proclamation, dated May 15, 1559, she 
orders “that they (Lieuetenauntes for the quenes Maiestie) permyt 
none to be payed wherin either matters of religion or of the 
gouenaunce of the estate of the common weale” have been 
criticized. The Councillors, though some of them had decided 
Puritan leanings, could not but adopt a via media. On the one 
hand, they had to gratify their sovereign and on the other, had to 
put a check on the overzealous city-fathers. The theatre-managers 
themselves had again evaded the law by erecting their playhouses 
in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey whose mayors were 
more favourably disposed towards the stage and which were 
situated just outside the ‘Liberty? of London. 

Among those who hurled their unwarranted invectives against 
the stage Phillip Stubbs and Stephen Gosson deserve prominent 
mention. Gosson was himself a dramatist and saw several of his 
plays placed on the boards as he in his School of Abuse offers an 
explanation for his writing plays in the following lines: “I have 
sinned, and am sorry for my fault : .... I gave myself to that 
exercise in hope to thrive but I burnt one candle to seek another, 
and lost both my time and my trauell, when I had doone.” In this 
piece he deprecates plays, teproaches players and condemns 
~ playhouses where “every wanton and his paramour, every man 
and his mistress, every John and his Joan, every Knave and his 
queane, are there first acquainted.” Phillip Stubbs in his Anatomie 
of Abuses (1583) considers "Theatres and curtaines Venus 
pallaces, to worship deuils and betray Christ Jesus." Similarly, 
Anthony Munday (1580), who was a dramatist first, then a 
denouncer of dramas and ultimately returned to his own vomit, 
regards plays as “publike enemies to virtue and religion: 
allurements Unto sinne; corrupters of good manners; the cause of 
securitie and carelesnes; meere brothel houses of Banderie; and 
bring both the Gospel into slander; the Sabboth into contempt; 
mens soules into danger; and finalie the whole common-weale 
into disorder." 
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Nor was condemnation from the pulpit lacking. Thomas White 
in a sermon preached at Pawle’s crosse on 3rd November, 1577, 
remarks: “The cause of plagues in sinne, .... and the cause of 
sinne are playes.” 

The dramatists, however, failed not to answer the charge 
against their profession and strove very hard to vindicate their 
trade and their supporters, the theatre-going public. Lodge, Nashe 
and finally Heywood among the notables came forward with their 
arguments, each in his own way, in support of the stage. 

Thomas Nashe (Pierce Penilesse, 1592) emphatically supports 
plays and says: “How would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror 
of the French) to think that after he had lain two hundred years in 
his tomb, he should triumph on the stage, and have his bones 
now enbalmed with the tears of ten thousands spectators at least 
(several times) who in the tragedian that represents his person 
imagine they behold him fresh bleeding.” Thomas Heywood too 
(An Apology for Actors), interrogates in the same vein: “What 
coward, to see his contrymen valiant, would not be ashamed of 
his owne cowardise?” According to him, “playing is an ornament 
to the Citty.” It refines the taste of the mass, provides the ignorant 
instructions and teaches them moral lessons. 

Despite all attempts of the Puritans to suppress the stage the 
greater bulk of the people supported it — nay, went mad over ` 
theatrical displays. We cannot summarise the chapter better than 
in the words of Emerson: “People wanted them (players and 
plays). Inn yards, houses without roofs and extemporaneous 
enclosures at country fairs, were the ready theatres of strolling 
players. The people had tasted this new Joy.” 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
HELD IN CONTEMPT’ 


In the days of Elizabeth when English literature was just budding 
forth, the position of those who had to depend mainly on the 
stage either as players or playwrights was on the whole 
depressing and discouraging. The general mass of the people, no 
doubt, appreciated stage—representations but the nobility and the 
higher classes of the society always looked upon the profession 
of playwriting and acting as simply humiliating. 

The low position of poets and dramatists will be vividly 
evidenced by the lament of Lyly, Spenser, Dekker and others. 
John Lyly, who had influential connections at court and whose 
Eupheus and his England had the vogue at one time among 
fashionable circles, had to dance attendance at the queen’s 
antechamber in vain for a bit of favour and in disgust and despair 
left London to retire into countrylife from where he addressed the 
following epistle to the queen : 

“Most Gracious and Dread Sovereign... A thousand hopes, 
but all nothing. A hundred promises, but yet nothing. Thus 
casting up an inventory of my friends, hopes, promises and times 
the sum-total amounteth to just nothing. My last will is shorter 
than my invention. But three legacies I bequeath, patience to my 
creditors, melancholy without measure to my friends and beggary 
without shame to my family." 

Pursuit of literature — poetic or dramatic—was no honourable 
vocation in those days and poets there were many who died poor 
and unnoticed. Of Peele,’ who was a noted litterateur of the 


* The Calcutta Review, December, 1939. pp. 247-256. 


1. In 1596 Peele after ‘long sickness’ sent a begging letter by his daughter to Lord 
Burghley with a copy of his Tale of Troy. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 
Vol. HI, p. 485. 
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Elizabethan England, Anthony Wood observes: “A most noted 
poet, 1579, but when or where he died, I cannot tell, for so it is 
and always hath been that most poets die poor and consequently 
obscurely, and a hard matter it is to trace them to their grave.” 
Spenser, whose Fairie Queene was held in the highest estimation 
by the most appreciative and critical readers of his time and was 
assigned a recognised place only next to Chaucer (b. 1328, d. 
1400) in the hierarchy of poets, was often forced to complain of 
his ill-luck : 


“To lose good days, that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed today, to be put back tomorrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years 

To fret thy soul with crossies and with cares 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want to be undone. 
Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end, 

That both his lift in so long tendance spend.”! 


The author of Return from Parnassus rebukes his country for 
refusing maintenance to this merited poet and calls her an 
ungrateful country; Camden, the famous teacher of Ben Jonson, 
asserts that Spenser died in great poverty in 1598 and is 
supported in his assertion by two other poets of note who 
flourished at the same time with Spenser. One is the famous John 
Weever who notes in an epigram (1598) that 


“Spenser is ruined, of our latest time 
The fairest ruin, Faeries foulest want.” 


The other is Phineas Fletcher who observed of Spenser in his 
Purple Island : 


1. Spenser, Mother Hubberd's Tale, Il, 898-909 
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“Poorly, poor man, he lived; poorly, poor man, he died!"! 

George Brandes appropriately tells us that the poets of that 
time “did not live on royalties, but on their dedication” which, 
apart from being extremely precarious, could seldom fetch any 
handsome emoluments from the patrons. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that, compared to a 
dramatist, the social position of a poet was somewhat higher: 
While a poet could aspire to sit on the same table with the gentry 
and nobility, the dramatist was never allowed a like privilege. 
Thus we find the following direction given by a Lord to his 
servant in The Taming of the Shrew: 


“Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome, everyone.” 


Pope in his preface to his edition of Shakespeare (1725) had 
evidently the above in his mind when he observed: 

"As then the best playhouses were inns and taverns, so the top 
of the profession were then mere players, not gentlemen of the 
stage: they were led into the buttery by the steward; not placed at 
the lord’s table, or lady’s toilette." 

Among the Elizabethan dramatists Ben Jonson was, however, 
the only exception and enjoyed rather a higher position, perhaps 
due to his erudite scholarship and encyclopaedic learning. 

Books written in English language, not to speak of English 
dramas alone, were in those days reckoned as inferior to those 
written in Latin and Greek. Thus Rev. T. M. Lindsay 
appropriately holds: "The enthusiasts of the classical renascence, 
who had spent time and pains in mastering the secrets of style of 
the literary artists of antiquity, were somewhat disdainful of their 


1. There is a statement in Malone, Plays and Poems of Shakespeare (Vol. Il, p.417), 
that Spenser was granted a pension of £50 a year by the Queen ın 1590-91 but in 
face of the authoritative declarations of Camden, Weever and Phineas Fletcher—all 
Spenser’s contemporaries—we cannot but conclude that even this pension of the 
sovereign went very little to satisfy his wants, more specially when he was married. 
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mother tongues. They were inclined to believe that cultured 
thought could only find fit expression in the apt words, deft 
phrases and rythmical cadences of the revived languages of 
ancient Rome.” Similarly G.Brandes observes: "There was all the 
difference in the world between a ‘playwright’ and real poet. 
When Sir Thomas Bodley, about the year 1600, extended and 
remodelled the old University library, and gave it his name, he 
decreed that no such ‘riffe-raffes’ as play books should ever find 
admittance to it?” 

In his attempts to explain the reasons of the general customs of 
publishing plays anonymously Steevens in his famous preface 
puts forth: “We must remember that very many old plays are 
anonymous and that playwriting was scarcely yet thought 
reputable: hay, some authors express for it great horrors of 
repentance." 

Lodge, born indeed of a high parentage (he was the son of a 
Lord Mayor), took to playwriting and went so far as to defend it 
from the pointed strictures of the Puritans? But the disgrace 
which the dramatist of the day submitted to, for his simply being 
a dramatist and for no other reason, told heavily upon him and, 
repentant, he resolved to “ write no more whence shame doth 
grow," 

Thus leaving dramatic production once for all he took up 
medicine as his profession. No less significant is the fact that 
Marston who was a powerful dramatist of his age dedicated all his 
plays to oblivion and himself quitted the stage for the Church, 
apparently for the contempt with which he as a dramatist was 


. Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IH 
. Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I. P 67 
. See Calcutta Review, November, 1939, p.139. 
. “To write no more whence Shame doth grow, 
Or tie my pen to penny-knave delight, 
But live with fame, and so far fame to write." 
Scillae’s Metamorphosis (1589) 


- A U N m 
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looked upon. 

Instances can be multiplied to show that even the playwrights 
themselves regarded their profession disreputable. In the early 
part of Shakespeare’s career neither actors nor dramatists 
regarded plays as literature. Greene, the celebrated dramatist of 
his time, usually referred to plays as ‘vanities’, considered 
playwriting as the “basest efforts of life’ and was surely 
ashamed of his dependence on “so mean a stay” for bare 
livelihood. Dickinson in his introduction to the Life and Works 
of Greene (Mermaid series) holds rightly that "The playwrights 
abominated the actors even more than they distrusted each 
other." 

Dekker and Nashe’s career throws a flood of light on the 
general ‘penuriousness’ of their class. With utmost efforts 
Dekker, Nashe, Peele and Greene could scarcely keep the wolf 
from the door and both Dekker and Nashe were gaoled for 
debts and the former spent seven long years in prison.’ Of 
course as a class the Elizabethan playwrights were unthrifty and 
most of them used to lead a Bohemian life. In A Quip for 
Upstart Courtier Greene gives a fine picture of the life a poet of 
the day would lead, and the present author cannot but quote a 
few lines from it: 

"A poet is a waste good and an unthrift that he was born to 
make the tavern rich and himself a beggar. If he has forty pounds 
in his purse together, he puts it not to usury, neither buys land nor 
merchandise with it but a month’s commodity of wenches and 
capons... He is a king of his pleasure and counts all other boors 
and peasants that though they have money at command, yet 
know not like him how to domineer with it to any purpose as they 
should. But to speak plainly, I think him an honest man if he 


1. The following entry to be found in Henslowe is given: "Lent unto the Company 
the.4th February, 1598 to discharge Mr. Dekker out of the Counter in the poultry 
the sum of 40s. I saydd to Thomas Dowton.” Henslowe’s Diary, Vol. I (W. W. 
Greg), p 83. 
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would but live within his compass and generally no man’s foe but 
his own.” 

What a frank confession indeed! “Within the framework of a 
dream, Dekker records his misery and unhappiness, and even 
through the intense agony of mind there shines a spirit that 
refuses to be crushed by the misfortunes of life.’ In his Sun’s 
Darling (1624) he expresses his sentiment in the following 
lines: 

“Money is trash and he that will spend it 
Let him drink merrily, fortune will send it.” 


And this may well represent the philosophy of life of the 
majority of Elizabethan dramatists. Their poor and obscure ends 
were to a great extent due to this Bohemian nature of theirs but 
on the whole their income out of their profession was by no 
means enviable and they had ever to remain hungry. 

Phillip Henslowe, the usurer, pawnbroker and keeper of 
beargardens, who could scarcely spell a word correctly, opened 
theatres and as a theatre-manager engaged a hungry troop of 
hack-writers, which included no less a person than Ben Jonson. 
This capitalistic theatrical business of Henslowe saved many a 
playwright from utter ruination and the dramatists though they 
were compelled to write for Henslowe practically on starvation- 
wages, found a real friend and patron in him. Henslowe used to 
keep records of payments made by him and this record now 
known by the name of Henslowe’s Diary affords us a most 
faithful evidence as to the state of the London stage in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. One has only to glance through 
Henslowe’s Diary to get an idea of the narrow circumstances of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Chettle, Dekker, Drayton, Munday, 
Chapman, Jonson, Heywood, Wilson, Massinger , Middleton and 
Webster were all among the beneficiaries of Henslowe. Even such 


1. W.J. Halliday — Introduction to Shoemaker's Holiday. 
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a prolific writer as Heywood,’ who throughout his pretty long 
career lived, moved and had his being in the stage-atmosphere, 
bound himself under contract with Henslowe as a mere "Hierling" 
in consideration of a scanty sum of money. 

The original terms of the contract may be found interesting 
and is reproduced here: 

“Mr. That this 25 of march, 1598 Thomas hawwood came and 
hiered himsealfe wth me as a covenante searvante for ij yeares by 
the recevenge of ij single pence according to the statute of 
Winchester & to begine at the daye or bone written and not to 
play any wher publicke a bowt london not whille these ij years be 
expired but in my howse yf he do then he doth forfett unto me by 
the Recevinge of thes ij fortie powndes." 

Leaving aside the dramatists, 1f we turn our attention to the 
actors who represented what others wanted them to speak, we 
shall not fail to notice that in Florio’s* translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays (1603) actors have been referred to as ‘base-rascals, 
vagabond abjects and porterly hirelings,’ though Ned Alleyn 
and later on Richard Burbadge were often compared with 


1. J.A.Symonds complains (Mermaid series) that “little else is known about his life, 
and though it ıs certain that he lived to a ripe age we are ignorant of the date of his 
death.” It needs be remembered here that Heywood was a popular playwright of his 
time but very little interest was taken of his life and career possibly because of his 
taking up of dramatic profession. 

Similarly W. J. Halliday observes of Dekker ın the following terms : “Nothing is 
known of his life after 1632, and it is generally assumed that he died sometime 
between that year and 1640..... If the known facts of Dekker’s life are 
disappointingly few, his works are a treasure- house of the life and character of the 
man" 

Cf. also Anthony Wood’s reference to Peele, ante. p. 247 

2. It is, indeed, noteworthy that Florio, like Shakespeare, was a protégé of the Earl of 
Southampton and as such he must have come into intimate contact with the latter. 
How Florio could write so contemptibly of players, knowing full well that 
Shakespeare was then in the zenith of his fame as a dramatic poet and had not as yet 
ceased to be a player, it being definitely known that he appeared in Jonson’s Sejanus 
played in the Globe Theatre in 1603, 18 not very clear . 
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Roscius. Indeed, as Ward says of an average actor who used to 
take up dramatic profession at that time, “A prospect opened of 
modest gain, unaccompanied however by that of dignified social 
position; and here too a golden opportunity of displaying the full 
vigour of conscious genius awaited him who would not shrink 
from toils and troubles of an inevitable apprenticeship’."’ 

The greatest poet of human passion could not conceal his own 
passion and considering his own sad position had to bewail and 
bemoan his ill-luck in the most pitiful terms : 

“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friend’s possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in those thoughts myself almost despising."” 

And again, 

“That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manner breeds." 
Hence no wonder that he would rightly exclaim to be "shamed by 
that which I bring forth." 

The respectability and fashionableness or otherwise of the 
plays may well be judged from altogether a different angle of 
vision, namely, the status of the people who generally visited the 
performances at the time of Shakespeare and his predecessors 
such as Marlowe, Kyd, Peele, Greene and others. Undoubtedly 
some of the plays were acted at the first instance before a learned 
and cultured audience in the universities, the court and in 
noblemen’s apartments but the ‘box office’ return came mainly 


|. History of Dramatic Literature, Vol.1 
2. Sonnet No. XXIX 
3. Sonnet No. CXI. 
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from the uneducated and uncultured. In the Guill’s Horne-Booke 
(1609) Dekker incidentally remarks of the audience that “your 
groundlings and gallery-commoner buys his sport by the penny; 
and like a haggler is glad to utter it again by retailing.” Gosson in 
his School of Abuse (1579) accused the theatre! as a "general 
market for bawdry." No wonder, then, that the ladies witnessing a 
theatrical performance would put on a mask to conceal their 
identity. In Jack Drum’s Entertainment ( 1603) the following lines 
occur : 

“I like the audience that frequented there 

With much applause, a man shall not be chocked 

With stench of garlick.’”” 

Shakespeare too records his contempt for the vulgar which 
constituted in those days the major bulk of the audience. Thus we 
notice Shakespeare’s Hamlet saying to the player : 

“O! it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings, who for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb shows, and noise.” 


In Anthony and Cleopatra Shakespeare speaks of the masses : 


"In their thick breaths 
Rank of Gross diet, shall we be enclouded 
And forced to drink their vapours." 


In Coriolanus our poet refers to the masses in a rather 
contemptible term, e.g., “The breath of garlic eaters,” and so 
forth. 

In Julius Caesar we come across: 

“If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss him, according 
as he pleased or displeased them, as they use to do the players in 


1. “The Theatre,” the first public playhouse in London, was opened by James 
Burbadge in the year 1576. 

2. Quoted from Malone (1821), Vol. I pp 192-93. 

3. Hamlet. 3 ii. 1-15 
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the theatre, I am no true man.” 

Then again in the 2nd quarto impression of Troilus and 
Cressida ( 1608-09) occurs the following remark: "Never stal’d 
with the stage, never clapper-claw’d with the plumes of the 
vulgur." All these examples go to show that plays in times of 
Shakespeare were more popular among the lower classes than the 
higher ones. | 

Chapman, too, hates the groundlings and in a dedicatory 
epistle boastfully observes : 

"The profane multitude I hate, and only consecrate my strange 
poems to those searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble 
and nobility sacred.” 

It should be noted, however, that the audience was not entirely 
composed of the groundlings. As time rolled on drama was 
gaining popularity among the gentry too and when the sovereign 
sought solace in theatrical performances the nobility could not 
but lend its support to them. Thus there was a sprinkling of the 
cultured youngmen of higher classes or the young gallants 
among the audience. “It (audience) included, however, 
Walsinghams and Southamptons, refined and intellectual admirers 
of the drama, and their numbers must have exceeded those of the 
Sidneys who scoffed and of the Northbrookes who railed.” 
[Cambridge History of English Literature,] Vol, VI p.272. In his 
public apology to Shakespeare, Chettle speaks of “his facetious 
grace in writing that approves his art.” The term ‘facetious grace’ 
undoubtedly hints at the better sort of the audience that interested 
themselves in Shakespeare’s productons.’* Casual references in 
contemporary records would, however, show that even the 
nobility resorted to theatres as a favourite recreation. Thus we 
find the complaint that the Earl of Southampton and his friend 


l. Julius Caesar, I, ii, 260-64. 

2. In an article “The Elizabethan Shakespeare,” J. Dover Wilson remarks: "Indeed 
facetious grace most happily describes those qualities in Shakespeare’s early plays 
which would especially appeal to the cultured men of high rank, who as Chettle 
hints, were interesting themselves in the rising dramatist’s fortunes." Aspects of 
Shakespeare, p. 221 
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Lord Rutland do not “come to court but pass away the time 
merely in going to plays every day.” 

It would thus appear from what has been said above that when 
Shakespeare began his career early in 1590-91, Kyd, Marlowe, 
Nashe, Peele, Greene and subsequent to them Lyly—all his 
predecessors—broke the ice and earned for drama a somewhat 
recognised place in literature. But even at that time drama could 
not gain universal recognition; the Earl of Leicester’s company, of 
which Shakespeare may already have been a member, was paid 
to go away from the University.' Shakespeare did not take much 
time to realise it, and published his poems Venus and Adonis 
(1593) and The Rape of Lucrece (1594), which at once brought 
him fame as a poet of high merit. Contemporary records contain 
numerous allusions testifying to the popularity of these poetic 
ventures of Shakespeare. Burton, author of the Anatomie of 
Melancholy, though a great classical scholar, has several 
references to Shakespeare, both as a poet and as a comedian. 

This article goes to show why it is that we know so little about 
Shakespeare and his predecessors and contemporaries. As the 
dramatists were not highly thought of and were assigned a low 
position in society, we naturally get very little information about 
their lives. It is only when accidentally a dramatist happens to be 
connected with a scandal, e.g., the tragic end of Marlowe at an 
early age, also when a dramatist happens to have 
correspondences with a statesman of note, some authentic 
account of his is preserved in state-papers.° 


1. Boas, Shakespeare and Universities, p. 41 
2. Christopher Marlowe was stabbed to death by a rival of his in his ‘lewde love’. S. 
Lee's article on Marlowe, Dictionary of National Biography. 

3. John Heywood was born towards the close of the fifteenth century, in 1497 or 1498. 
In a letter to Burghley, from Malines ( 18th April, 575), he speaks of himself as of 
seventy eight years of age ..... At an early age he entered the royal service probably 
as a chorister. On 6th January, 1514-15, he is set down in The Book of Payments of 
Henry VII as receiving wages 8d. per day..... The state papers of the ensuing period 
contain a number of references to him in his exile..... Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., Vol. 
V. pp.89-90. Some details of Spenser’s life have come down to us because of his 
holding an important office of the Secretary to the Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
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AUTHORSHIP GOING A-BEGGING’ 


We had occasion to observe incidentally in the preceding article 
that in the time of Shakespeare and his predecessors, drama had 
not, as a piece of literature, asserted itself. The playwrights 
produced their pieces in obedience to the call of the theatre- 
managers and usually parted with the copyrights for a definite 
sum of money and the productions belonged to the repertoires of 
the companies.! The dramatist, as was the general custom of the 
day, retained absolutely no interest in the play and consequently 
had nothing to do with the publication of it. The theatrical 
manager might or might not accord his consent to the publication 
of the dramas and many of them thought it against their ‘peculiar 
profit’ to have those pieces printed lest the curiosity of the public 
would be satisfied and the play would fail to attract a good 
audience. Indeed, it is definitely known that Nashe, Heywood 
and Marston each had copiously apologised for their adopting a 
very unusual course of seeing some of their dramas through the 
Press. Thus in his famous book, The Terrors of the Night (1593) 
and elsewhere Nashe apologetically observes : 

“As touching this short gloss or annotation on the foolish 
Terrors of the Night, you partly are acquainted from whose 
motive imposition it first proceeded, as also what strange sudden 
cause necessarily produced that motion. A long time since hath it 


* The Calcutta Review, January, 1940. pp. 1-13. 


IL. When an author sold his piece to the sharers or proprietors of a theatre, it could not 
be performed by any other company, and remained for several years unpublished; 
but when that was not the case, he printed ıt for sale, to which many seem to have 
been induced from an apprehension that an imperfect copy might be issued from the 
press without their consent. The customary price of the copy of a play, in the time 
of Shakespeare, appears to have been twenty nobles, or six pounds thirteen shillings 
and four pence. Malone, Vol. III,p.159 et. seq. 
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lain suppressed by: me, until the urgent importunity of a kind 
friend of mine (to whom I was sundry ways beholding) wrested a 
copy from me. That copy progressed from one scrivener’s shop 
to another, and at length grew so common that it was ready to be 
hung out for one of their signs, like a pair of indentures. 
Whereupon I thought it as good for me to reap the fruit of my 
own labours, as to let some unskilful pen-man or noverint-maker 
starch his ruff and newspade his beard with the benefit he made 
of them.” 

Marston, who dedicated his works to oblivion,’ so careless 
was he of his posthumous fame, is constrained to publish some of 
his works and offers an argument that if he himself does not 
publish them then others would and would thereby do him 
greater injustice. 

Similarly Thomas Heywood, a prolific writer who, as he 
himself claims, is the author of some 220 plays mostly by himself 
and few only in collaboration with others, offers more than once 
convincing arguments for departing from the usual custom. In his 
Rape of Lucrece, he speaks : 

“.. Though some have used a double sale of their labours, first 
to the stage and after to the press, for my own part I here 
proclaim myself ever faithful to the first and never guilty of the 
last. Yet since some of my plays have (unknown to me, and 
without any of my direction) accidentally come into the printer’s 
hands, and therefore so corrupt and mangled (copied only by the 
ear) that I have been as unable to know them as ashamed to 
challenge them, this, therefore, I was the willinger to furnish out 
in his native habit.” 

In another of his works, “If you know not me you know 
nobody”, Heywood says : 


l. “Let others pray 
For ever their faire poems flourish may, 
But as for mee, hungry oblivion 
Devour mee quick, accept my orizon.” 
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“Some by stenography drew 

Put it in print, scearce one word true”, 
and hence justifies his publishing the work. Heywood on one 
occasion has a fling at Ben Jonson for his superintending all his 
works in a folio edition, thereby seeking permanence of his 
works as literature and observes: 

“True it is that my plays are not exposed unto the world in 
volumes, to bear the title of works (as others); one reason is that 
many of them by shifting and change of Companies have been 
negligently lost; others are still retained in the hands of some 
actors who think it against their peculiar profit to have come in 
print; and a third, that it never was any great ambition in me, to 
be in this kind voluminously read.” 

But, indeed, this author too was forced unwillingly to publish 
his works mainly on the same grounds that actuated Marston to 
publish his. These instances go definitely to show that in the 
Elizabethan days publication of works added no feather to the 
authors’ cap. Thus, sons of nobility born with silver spoons in 
their mouths could well cultivate letters and muses but under all 
circumstances they took scrupulous care to see that none of their 
works was published. Indeed, the general custom of the day was 
the criculation of these works in manuscript among the chosen 
friends of the author. ' 

Domestic tragedies are always published anonymously 
(Malone). Let us come to a few concrete cases. In the history of 
early English drama it may be well established that anonymous 
plays were generally very common and many of them, today, ‘are 


1. Elizabethan poets appear to have had little desire to see their works in print. They 
wrote to please their friends, or for their own delight, not for the general public. 
Their poems were passed about in manuscript or read to their friends, and then might 
perhaps, find their way into some of the popular miscellanies of verse. Few of 
Raleigh’s poems appeared with his name during his life-time. and it was long after 
his death before any attempt was made to identify or collect his scattered verses. 
Louise Creighton, Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., Vol. TV. 
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probably due to untraced pens.’ 

According to George Saintsbury, "The large majority of 
Elizabethan plays which may be classed as domestic drama proper 
are anonymous."'! Even Gorboduc, the earliest English play to be’ 
written in blank verse, was published surreptitiously and 
hesitatingly. Similarly, of Tamburlaine and The Spanish Tragedy 
E. K. Chambers observes that "Marlowe's authorship of 
Tamburlaine is a matter of inference; it is only by an accident that 
we know The Spanish Tragedy to be of Kyd's.? Then again the 
famous play of The Battle of Alcazar (1594), as Boas’ puts it, is 
almost undoutedly from Peele's hand and falls under the heading 
of anonymous plays. 

From the above extracts and examples, it may be clearly 
understood why so many dramas — some: of which have survived 
to our day and are considered as of surpassing excellence — 
have had their authorship beyond our means of identification and 
are very often matters for speculation and conjectures. 

A notable instance is afforded by Edward IH, which in some 
places at least approached the master-hand of Shakespeare. It was 
published in the first place anonymously, its author perhaps never 
for a moment expecting that his production would ever be handed 
down to posterity. For nearly a century and a quarter nobody 
cared to enquire of its authorship, until Capell in his Gentleman's . 
Prolusions (1760) ascribed it to Shakespeare on the simple ground 
that no one else could ever produce such a masterpiece. In this 
connection it needs to be observed here that there was much in 
common among the Elizabethan writers so that it is extremely 
difficult to tell definitely the name of the author from internal 
evidences alone. Of Marlowe, who wielded his blank verse with 
remarkable effect, Sidney Lee remarks, "He had his imitators from 


1. Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. VI, P, 95 

2. To quote Steevens : "It appears from Heywood's Actor's Vindication that Thomas 
Kyd was the author of The Spanish Tragedy." 

3. Boas, Shakespeare and His Predecessors. 
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whom he is not, except in his most exalted moments, always 
distinguishable.”’ What is true of Marlowe is literally true of all 
poets and dramatists belonging to the age. In order to determine 
the authorship of any particular play, internal evidence must be 
coupled with external ones, but these too, when considered alone, 
would mislead critics in ascertaining definitely from whose pen 
the play has emanated. Thus at one time it was firmly believed 
that Mucedorous, Fair Em and Merry Devil of Edmonton were 
three plays composed by Shakespeare, for no other reason except 
that these three plays were bound together, labelled “Shakespeare 
Volume I" and kept in the library of King Charles I. In fact, for 
this casual circumstance these three plays had been included in 
the third folio of Shakespeare. 

The unreliable nature of the merely external evidences may 
further be noticed from the following fact. It was traditionally 
accepted at one time that the famous play, "Sir John Oldcastle’, 
was the production of Shakespeare's pen, perhaps due entirely to 
the enormous popularity it enjoyed among the theatre-going public. 
Subsequently, with the discovery of Henslowe papers in the library 
of Alleyn's Dulwich College, it has been proved beyond doubt 
to be a joint-production of as many as four dramatists, namely, 
Drayton, Hathway, Munday and Wilson. Thus it may be observed 
here that neither the internal nor the external evidence alone could 
establish the authorship of an anonymous Elizabethan drama. In 
order to arrive at the most plausible decision regarding the disputed 
authoriship both internal and external evidence (as many of them 
as are available today) need be considered. 

Now, why this policy of publishing plays anonymously was so 
commonly pursued and what was the relation of the dramatist 
with his dramas? In the preceding chapter we have tried to show 
the actual status of the playwrights in the society and this question 
of position and status was somewhat responsible for the 


1. S. Lee's Article on Marlowe— Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 185. 
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anonymous publication of plays. Besides, the Elizabethan authors 
were, aS a rule, more concerned with the immediate object of 
earning their livelihood, cared more for a paltry sum of money 
(three to five pounds, the usual price of a manuscript in those 
days), than the perpetuation of their name and fame. If Shakespeare 
represents the Elizabethan poets in general, the following observation 
of Samuel Johnson would appear exceedingly illustrative: 

"It does not appear that Shakespeare thought his works worthy 
of posterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon future times or 
had any further prospect than of present popularity and present 
profit. When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an end; 
he solicited no addition of honour from the reader.... So careless 
was this great poet of future fame that, though he retired to ease 
and plenty, while he was yet little declined into the vale of years, 
before he could be disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmity, 
he made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those 
that had been already published from the depravations that obscured 
them, or secure to the rest a better destiny, by giving them to the 
world in their genuine state." 

In fact, the Elizabethan writers had no definite notion regarding 
permanent literature and could never dream for a moment that 
even the corrupt and mangled lines from their pens would ever 
be considered fit subjects of most careful study by persons who 
would follow them after a lapse of three or four long centuries. 
Ben Jonson was an exception, but he had to bear flings from 
fellow dramatists for his self-consclousness in superintending the 
publication of his complete works in a folio edition. 

Thus nobody would wonder to come across instances where 
publishers, theatre managers or even the players were found to 
take liberties with plays by their predecessors or contemporaries.' 


1. We have a sufficient instance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old pamphlet 
by Nash, called Lenten Stuff, with the prayse of the red Herring, 1599, where he 
assures us that in a play of his, called The Isle of Dogs "Foure acts, without his 
consent, or the leaste guesse of his drift or scope, were supplied by the players”. 
Malone, Vol. I, p. 354. 
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Sir Sidney Lee, in his article on the life of Marlowe in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, adduces a notable example. 
To quote him : 

"As in most of Marlowe's plays, some buffoonery figures in 
the extant texts of Tamburlaine; but Marlowe's reprobation in the 
prologue of the conceits of clownage seems to clear him of re- 
sponsibility for it. Richard Jones, the publisher, in his preface 
states that he purposely omitted ‘some fould and frivolous gestures 
digressing and in my poor opinion far unmeet of the matter.’ A 
peep over the pages of the invaluable Henslowe's diary will reveal 
how ostentatiously this custom of rewriting and retouching of old 
plays was followed towards the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Even Ben Jonson, who at 
times scoffed at the custom and ridiculed those who took up the 
task as play-patchers and play dressers, could himself claim no 
exemption from the charge he levelled against others. From the 
following entry in the said diary it appears that the himself did not 
hesitate to rewrite earlier productions from others’ pens: 

"Lent unto Mr. Alleyn, the 25th September, 1601, to Lend unto 
Bengemen Johnson upon his writing of his adicians in Geronymo 
the some of ... XXXXS"! 

It is indeed curious to note how modern critics differ in their 
opinions on the authorship of any particular play. Some picked 
up examples will greatly impress our readers and at the beginning 
we would like to quote Tucker Brooke who, in his Shakespeare 
Apocrypha, observes of Thomas Lord Cromwell: 

“Tieck and Schlegel, to their lasting discredit, have defended 
the genuineness of this play, and Ulrici also is inclined, against 
his better judgment, to accept it as a very early work of Shakespeare, 
anterior to 1592. Hopkinson assigns the main part of the 
performance to Greene, but alone of English critics would like to 
establish Shakespeare's connexion as reviser of the greater part of 
the comic scenes..." 


2. Henslowe's Diary (Edited by W.W. Greg), Vol L 
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Regarding the authorship of The Troublesome Reign of King 
John (1587), Malone suggests Marlowe as the author while Pope 
suggests Shakespeare in collaboration with Rowley. Fleay in 
modern times attributes this to the credit of Greene, Peele and 
Lodge. Similarly Locrine has been assigned to Marlowe by Malone, 
to Peele by Fleay, to Greene by Brooke and to the collaboration 
of Peele and Greene by Robertson. Again, the authorship of The 
Taming of a Shrew — the source play of Shakespeare's The Taming 
of the Shrew has been attributed by different critics to Kyd, 
Marlowe, Greene and Peele by turns. 

Now it will, indeed, be interesting to adduce here a few typical 
examples as to the nature of evidences which have gone, though 
accidentally, to fix the authorship of several well-known dramatic 
pieces. Take, for example, Greene's Orlano Furioso. The question 
of its authorship would ever have remained unsolved had it not 
been for the chance discovery of the following lines : 

"Master R. G., would it not make you blush — if you sold 
Orlando Furioso to the Queen’s players for twenty nobles, and 
when they were in the country, sold the same play to Lord 
Admiral's Men, for as much more? Was not this plain coney- 
catching, M. G."! 

It has been observed above that Marlowe's authorship of 
Tamburlaine is a matter of inference.” l 

"The only external contemporary testimony to Marlowe's 
authorship of the piece is a reference by Garbriel Harvey to 
Marlowe, under the pseudonym of 'Tamburlaine, in 1593"? (Dict. 
Nat. Bio. : Marlowe.) 

Let us consider one more example and that of the famous 
piece Arraignment of Paris. Its authorship too would puzzle the 


1. Defence of coney Catching (1592); here R.G. and M.G. denote Robert Greene and 
Master Greene respectively, 

2. See ante. p.4 

3. Moreover In his Mourning Garment Greene again ridiculed ‘the life of Tomlivolin.’ 
i.e., Tamburlaine. 
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most devoted critic until the folowing lines were searched out 
from Nashe's epistle to Greene's Menaphon. In the said epistle 
Nashe refers to Peele “whose first increase the Arraignment of 
Paris might plead to your opinions his pregnant dexterity of wit 
and manifold variety of invention, wherein (me indica) he goeth 
a step beyond all that write." 

From the above it is thus evident why so many dramatic pieces 
of undoubted merit have come down to us whose authorship 
often baffles the critic. Indeed, scores of manuscripts have been 
lost to us simply because nobody ever cared to preserve them. 
Warburton, who edited Shakespeare in 1747, had his table littered 
with several rare manuscripts of plays laboriously collected by 
him. But as they were lying unused and apparently neglected, -his 
cook tore out the pages of the manuscripts and used them as 
covers for the pies, served on the table. Hence it is found that "of 
the 280 plays mentioned by Henslowe about one in seven survives." 
According to G. B. Harrison, "very little is known of what was 
happining in the Elizabethan theatres before 1592, although at 
that time there were three London theatres and several London 
Companies who must between them have been producing at least 
fifty new plays a year. Yet of the plays written for the professional 
companies between 1560 and 1590 less than half a dozen have 
survived in print. As yet no one thought that such plays were 
worth printing, reading or recording." 

Very many plays of this period have come down to our hands 
not from authentic stage copies but from manuscript copies 
subsequently procured, as necessity arose, from the reading public 
who might have been in possession of these.! 


1. John Donne (b. 1573, d. 1631) was one of the best writers of love lyrics but 
ultimately became a priest in Anglican orders. 
"In 1614, when about to cross the Rubicon, Donne thought of hurriedly collecting 
and publishing his poems before the doing so could be deemed an actual scandal 
to his office. He had, apparently, no autograph copies, at least of many of them, 
but was driven to apply to his friends." Grierson, Camb. His. of English Lit., Vol. 
IV. 
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Of Honest Man's Fortune and Bonduca, Chambers records : 

"The two latter must have been recovered before the Beaumont 
and Fletcher Folio of 1647 was printed, and when a transcript of 
Bonduca was wanted it was supplied not from the sources indicated 
but from the author's ‘foule papers’ ...when the transcript came to 
be made, part of the necessary material was missing and the 
book-keeper wrote in apology : 

'The occasion why these are wanting here, the booke whereby 
it was first Acted from is lost : and this hath been transcribed from 
the fowl papers of the Authors which were founde."! 

We now propose to turn our attention to the publications of 
our immortal poet. Of his thirty-seven plays only seventeen were 
published before 1623, the year of the publication of the First 
Folio, excluding Pericles—Prince of Tyre, which the Folio-editors 
thought wise to leave behind, thirty-six pieces from Shakespeare's 
pen were included in the Folio, so that as many as twenty plays 
were published in the Folio for the first time, evidently with 
Shakespeare's name as their author. From the adjoining table it 
will be apparent that the seven anonymous productions are 
doubtlessly from Shakespeare's pen, because, had it not been so, 
Heminge and Condell, the poet's follow actors and managers of 
the Globe theatre, would not have included them in the Folio. 


Plays first published | Anomymous plays 
with Shakespeare's credited to 
name Shakespeare 


Titus Andronicus 2nd 


Richard I, II, Quarto newly 
Romeo and corrected and 
Juliet. augmented. 


Love's Labour's Lost | Henry IV 





1. E. K. Chambers, Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I pp. 125 and 151. 
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Plays first published | Anomymous plays 


with Shakespeare's 
name 


Henry IV Henry V 


Misummer Nights’s 

Dream, Merchant 

of Venice, Much Titus Andronicus 
Ado about Nothing. 


Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Henry V 


Hamlet 

Hamlet, Henry IV 

King Lear, Henry IV 

Troilus and Cressida | Remeo and Juliet 


Hamlet 


Henry IV 

King Lear, 

Merry Wives of Windsor 
Othello 

Henry IV 





Now the Folio is the most authentic record of Shakespearean 
productions and "it requires,” as Sir E. K. Chambers holds, 
“deference as coming from men who were in the best position to 
know the facts,”! | 

These plays were generally popular and edition after edition 
became exhausted within a very short space of time. It is a puzzle 
proper to account for this because there were a large number of 


1. Life of Willian Shakespeare, E. K. Chambers, Vol. I. p. 207. 
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plays which were claimed to be of Shakespeare practically on no 
ground except their popularity and vague initials, e.g., W.S. W.Sh. 
and so on. These initials were rather fabrications of unscrupulous 
stationers and the question of their authorship can be summarily 
disposed of. 

Let us take these publications in chronological order. The year 
1594 saw the publication of the first anonymous quarto of Titus 
Andronicus and there was no other Shakespearean publication 
that year. This play has now been declared professedly of 
Marloweian type and is unquestionably the work of Shakespeare's 
nonage. Besides there is Ravenscroft's evidence in 1687, that is 
about three quarters of a century after Shakespeare's death, that 
this play was the work of some unknown or forgotten dramatist 
and Shakespeare was only responsible for its revision or retouching. 
But most of the scholars would dismiss Revenscroft's statement as 
a mere tradition without any corroborative evidence. 

In 1595 Locrine was published with an initial W.S. which may 
mean William Sly or Wentworth Smith. We may safely discard it 
from the list of our author's works. 

There has been no publication of Shakespeare's work during 
1596 except Edward [/I—an apocryphal one — so that we leave 
it aside. 

The year 1597 has been a very productive year so far as 
Shakespearean publications are concerned. Richard II, Richard III 
and Romeo and Juliet came out of the press anonymously in the 
course of this year. 

In 1598 Shakesapeare's name was printed as the author for the 
first time on the title page of Love's Labour's Lost. Within a year 
copies of Richard II and Richard III where all exhausted and in 
1598 these two quartos were reprinted with Shakespeare's name 
as the author. Over and above this, both parts of Henry IV were 
brought out anonymously. It is curious to note that though our 
poet had gained much popularity among the theatre-going public, 
still his works often appeared anonymously while, simultaneously 
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the piratical publishers were taking advantage of his popularity to 
father on him several pieces from others’ pens. 

There is no new publication in 1599; the second quarto of 
Romeo and Juliet was out this year, though anonymously; yet 
simultaneously, the 2nd quarto of Henry IV came out with 
Shakespeare's name as the author on the title page. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about 
Nothing and Henry V were all published in 1600. Of these only 
Henry V was.published anonymously and others with the author's 
name. Henry V is said to be the most favourite hero of Shakespeare 
and it is strange to observe that this play, too, was published 
anonymously. From this year the practice of publishing anonymous 
plays were, however, discontinued. 

Commenting on the rate of his dramatic production Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his William Shakespeare (English Men of Letters Series), 
observes : 

“There is good reason to think that many of his comedies are 
recasts of his own earlier versions now lost to us. It is wrong to 
suppose that these earlier versions were revised from motives of 
literary pride.... When the theatre came to its maturity, complete 
5-act plays with 2 plots ... were required to fill the afternoon. The 
earlier and slighter plays were then enlarged and adapted to the 
new demands. It was not easy, even for Shakespeare, to supply 
his best works ... at the rate of 2 plays a year. For certain years 
he almost did it ... and the effort killed him .... No man ... could 
live through the work that Shakespeare did from Hamlet to Antony 
and Cleopetra without paying for it in health." 

George Saintsbury and Sir E. K. Chambers also support the views 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, 

From the beginning of his career Shakespeare, as we can gather 
to-day. was more anxious for money than for fame. He was quite 
glad to see chat the Globe Theatre attracted a large audience 
during the performances of his plays. It did not matter much 
whether this or that one of his dramas was genuinely or 
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fraudulently published by piratical publishers, only if the box- 
office returns of the Globe Theatre were not affected. It appears 
that from 1600 onwards there had been no further, anonymous 
publication and before 1598 there was no publication with name. 

Considering the position of the playwrights in society, the author 
of Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece, the publication of both 
of which was undertaken by Shakespeare himself, might have 
decided not to publish plays in his own name, but when in 1600 
he realised that the atmosphere had changed and publication with 
name might not bring him positive disrepute in public estimation, 
he discontinued the practice of anonymous publication. But this 
explanation necessitates the presumption that Shakespeare had 
sothe responsibility for the publication of his plays. This notion, 
however, does not seem to be correct, for there is absolutely no 
evidence to prove that any of our poet's dramas was ever published 
from his autograph manuscript. Had Shakespeare taken any interest 
in the publication, he could certainly have forwarded his autograph 
manuscript to the publishers. In all probability he would then 
have adopted a certain caution against spurious publications 
published in his name.’ 

All plays of Shakespeare have been handed down to us from 
the printed quartos and the lst Folio; there is no record that a 
single dramatic piece of Shakespeare has been published from the 
author's autograph manuscript.? "The canon of Shakespeare's 
plays," says Chambers in his Life of William Shakespeare, Vol. I, 
"rests mainly on the authority of title pages... There is confirmation 
for some of the plays in contemporary references, for instance by 


1. "Of the sixteen plays of his that were published in his life-time, not one was printed 
with his sanction. He made no audible protest when 7 contemptible dramas in which 
he had no hand were published with his name or initials on the title page while 
his fame was at its height." S. Lee, Life of William Shakespeare, p. 396. 

2. “Of the manuscripts of his works not a single line is extant .. we do not know 
exactly how far several of the works attributed to Shakespeare are really his." 
Brandes, Life of William Shakespeare, Vol.1 
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Francis Meres in his Palladis ‘Tamia (1598); John Weever in 1599 
speaks of Romeo and Juliet and either Richard H or Richard II 
as Shakespeare's; Gabriel Harvey in or before 1601 of Hamlet; 
Ben Jonson in 1619 and later of Julius Caesar and Winter's Tale. 
The Revel's accounts of 1604-05 assign to him Measure for 
Measure, Comedy of Errors, and Merchant of Venice, but leaves 
The Moore of Venice, Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry V and Love's 
Labour's Lost anonymous."! 

A more probable explanation which the present writer can 
suggest is that during those years nobody was particular about the 
authorship——neither the poet himself nor the readers at large. Shake- 
speare was no exception to this rule, and up to the year 1598 all 
plays were anonymous. But from 1598 onwards the publishers 
began to realise the necessity of publishing the names of the 
authors, particularly of Shakespearean productions, and they began 
partly to follow the old course and partly to adopt a new one. By 
1600 Shakespeare was sufficiently popular among the theatre- 
going public as also the general readers and hence it was expected 
that Shakespeare's productions would command a wider sale. Thus 
from 1600 onwards we find no anonymous play of Shakespeare. 


1. The Accounts of the Revels at Court in the reigns of Elizebeth and James containing 
entries showing performances at Court of "The Moor of Venis," "The Merry Wives 
of Winsor" "Messure for Mesure” by "Shaxberd,” the Plate of Errors" by Shaxberd, 
"Love's Labours Lost" "Henry the fifth” and "the Marchant of Venis” by "Shaxberd" 
(twice, being “againe commanded by the Kings Matie”), all in 1604 (O.S.) of "the 
Tempest," and "ye witers nightes Tayle "in 1611, all by the King's men and of the 
performance before the Court at Wilton, Dec. 2, 1603 (L. 96. 133, Notes in the 
History of the Revels Office under the Tudors, ed. by E. K. Chambers, and Supposed 
Shakeapeare Forgeries, by Ernest Law). 
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CONTEMPORARY APPRECIATION 
OF SHAKESPEARE’ 


Another puzzling problem which confronts us at the threshold of 
our Shakespearean study is : was the poet recognised and duly 
appreciated in his life time as the greatest poet that ever was 
born? Here again opinions seem to be divided, —let us see to 
what extent. D. Nichol Smith in his introduction to The Shakespeare 
Criticism! opines, "There is abundant proof of the esteem in which 
Shakespeare was held in his own day. He was recognised as the 
greatest of them all. His writings were confessed to be such as 
neither Man, nor Muse, can paise too much; and this was ‘all 
men's suffrage’. His contemporaries had never any doubt of his 
greatness." 

Sir Sidney Lee’, one of the standard biographers of Shakespeare, 
observes: 

"For several years his genius as dramatist and poet had been 
acknowledged by critics and play-goers alike, and his social and 
professional position had become considerable." 

The other view also has very strong supporters. Munroe? who 
may be taken as the spokesman of this school of critics says : 

"The death of Shakespeare... made no immediate difference to 
the poet's position in literature. When the 'myriad-minded’ 
Shakespeare, that sweet swan of Avon, died, no contemporary 
poet assailed the dull cold ear of death with metrical lamentations, 
and not then did Shakespeare's posthumous greatness begin." 

Sir Walter Raleigh* is of the opinion "that the age was too near 


* The Calcutta Review, February, 1940. pp. 103-112 


. The World's Classics Series, p. vi 

. Lee— William Shakespeare, p. 176 

. Munroe—Introduction to Shakespeare Allusion Book, p. xiv. 
. Shakespeare (English Men of Letters Series).-p.1 
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to see him truly. There was no one to make an idol of him while 
he lived." 

Shakespeare's dramatic career, from nonage to perfection, 
extends over barely a score of years, during which period a 
self-made man like our poet surely came in contact with quite 
a large number of persons of different positions. Fame and 
fortune's smiles must have brought to him sure signs of jealousy, 
rivalry, appreciation, if not fanaticism, and any Serious student 
would certainly take the pains of searching contemporary records 
for ascertaining how far this immortal poet was appreciated in 
his life-time. One must not forget that the age in which 
Shakespeare flourished, instead of being a critical one, was an 
age of literary creation and every Elizabethan gentleman cherished 
a soft corner of his heart for literary topics and showed a really 
genuine interest for literature. It has been pointed out in a 
previous issue’ that drama was not, in those days, recognised as 
literature and pay-wrights were accorded no very high position 
in the society. At the very outset of his career Shakespeare, 
therefore, tried his hands at poems which were favourably 
accepted by his contemporaries. 

In the present article we should limit our attention to the 
contemporary appreciation of Shakespeare, the dramatist. Perhaps 
the dying and disgruntled Greene was the first to make a mention 
of Shakespeare as a play-wright in his Groats-worth of Wit (1592). 
Greene was after all a noted dramatist of that day and Shakespeare 
was just making his first entrance into the arena. Shakespeare was 
an actor at the beginning but soon took to writing plays himself 
and Greene could not check himself from uttering his venomous 
invective against the newcomer in the field. Greene's reference is 
scrupulously anonymous but critics unanimously agree as to whom 
it relates. The following sentences give unmistakable clue as to 
Greene's objective of attack. 

"Yes trust them not : for there is a vpstart Crow, beautified with 


1. This Calcutta Review, December, 1939 issue. 
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our feathers, that with his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde, 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blanke verse as the 
best of you : and beeing an absolute Johannes fac totum is in his 
owne conceit the onely Shake-Scene in a countrey.” 

Henry Chettle who published this Groats-worth of Wit realised 
within a few months! the positive injustice done to Shakespeare 
and came forward with the following public apology : 

"About three moneths since died M. Robert Greene, leauing 
many papers in sundry Booke sellers hands, among other his 
Groatsworth of wit, in which a letter written to diuers play-makers, 
is Offensiuely by one or two of them taken; and because on the 
dead they cannot be auenged, they wilfully forge in their conceites 
a liuing Author : and after tossing it to and fro, no remedy, but 
it must light on me. How I haue all the time of my conuersing in 
printing hindered the bitter inueying against schollers, it hath been 
very well knowne; and how in that I dealt, I can sufficiently 
prooue. With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, 
and with one of them I care not if I neuer be: The other, whom 
at that time I did not so much spare, as since I wish J had, for that 
as I haue moderated the heate of liuing writers, and might have 
vsde my owne discretion (especially in such a case) the Author 
beeing dead, that I did not, I am as sorry as if the original fault 
had beene my fault, because my selfe haue seene his demeanor 
no lesse ciuill than he exelent in the qualitie he professes : Besides, 
diuers of worship have reproted his uprightnes of dealing, which 
argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writting, that aprooues 
his Art.” 

It must be noted here that this also is without the name of 
Shakespeare. Chettle in 1603? refers to Shakespeare by name and 
complains of him in the following lines : 


1. Groats-worth of Wit was entered in the stationer register on 20th September and 
Chettles Kind-Harts Dreame was entered in the register on 8th December, both in 
1592. 

2. Englandes Mourning Garment 
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"Nor doth the siluer tonged Melicert, 

Drop from his honied muse one sable teare 

To mourne her death that graced his desert, 

And to his laies opend her Royall eare. 
Shepheard, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her Rape, done by that Tarquin, Death”. 

Now why is it that Chettle who does not name Shakespeare in 
1592 not only mentions him openly by name in 1603, but calls 
him '‘silver-tongued Melicert'? Certainly this explains the fact that 
the new-comer of 1952 is at the zenith of his fame in 1603 and 
Chettle considers the Royal epitaph incomplete without a line 
from the 'siluer-tongued’ poet. 

In 1594, even after the publication of Chettle's apology, R.B. 
(the indentity of the author is still uncertain) in his Greene's 
Funeralls records as follows: 

"Greene, is the pleasing Obiect of an eie : 

Greene, pleasde the eies of all that lookt vppon him. 
Greene, is the ground of euerie Painters die : 
Greene, gaue the ground, to all that wrote vpon him, 
Nay more the men, that so Eclipst his fame : 
Purloynde his plumes, can they deny the same?" 

This passage, if read along with the Greene reference already 
referred to, would surely prove that Greene and his friends all 
apprehended that Greene's fame might before long be eclipsed by 
Shakespeare and hence their complaints. 

The earliest noteworthy and specific mention of Shakespeare 
as dramatic writer is in 1598 by Francis Meres (1565-1647), a 
Cambridge man and a school master at Wing, Rutland. His 
reference runs as follows : 

"A comparatiue discourse of our English Poets 
with the Greeke, Latine, and Italian Poets. 

.. The English tongue is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie 
inuested in rare ornaments and resplendent abiliments by Sir Philip 
Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow 
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and Chapman... 

As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to liue in Pythagoras: 
so the sweets wittie soule of Ouid liues in mellifluous & hony- 
tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
his sugred Sonnets among his priuate friends, and &c. 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latines : so Shakespeare among the English is 
the most excellent in both kinds for the stage. For Comedy, witnes 
his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Loue labors lost, his Loue 
abours wonne, his Midsummers night dreame, & his Mechant of 
Venice : for Tragedy his Richard the 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 
4, King John, Titus Andronicus and his Romeo and Juliet. 

As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses would speake with Plautus 
tongue, if they would speak Latin : so I say that the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare's fine filed phrase, if they would speake 
English.... 

As Ouid saith of his worke... as Horace saith of his... so say 
I seuerally of Sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers, Daniels, Draytons, 
Shakespeares, and Warners workes : 

Non louis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 

Hoc opus vnda, lues; turbo, venena ruent... 

. As Pindarus, Anacreon and Callimachus among the Greekes; 
and Horace and Catullus among the Latines are the best Lyrick 
Poets : so in this faculty the best among our Poets are Spencer 
(who excelleth in all kinds), Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretton. 

These are our best for Tragedie, the Lorde Buckhurst, Doctor 
Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Edes of Oxforde, maister Edward Ferris, 
the Author of the Mirrour for Magistrates, Marlow, Peele, Watson, 
Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, Chapman, Decker, and Beniamin 
Johnson.... 

The best for Comedy amongst us bee, Edward Earle of Oxforde, 
Doctor Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley once a rare Scholler of 
Learned Pembrooke' Hall in Cambridge, Maister Edwardes one of 
her Maiesties Chappell, eloquent and witte John Lilly, Lodge, 
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Gascoyne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood, 
Anthony Mundye our best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wilson, 
Hathway, and Henry Chettle .... 

These are the most passionate among us to bewaile and bemoane 
the perplexities of Loue, Henrie Howard Earle of Surrey, sir Thomas 
Wyat the elder, sir Francies Brian, sir Philip Sidney, sir Walter 
Rawley, sir Edward Dyer, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Whetstone, Gascoyne, Samuell Page sometimes fellowe of Corpus 
Christi Colledge in Oxford, Churchyard, Bretton." 

But Meres was a mere divine and a school master and his 
opinion did not count for much with his contemporaries. 

"The younger sort takes much delight in Shakespeare's Venus 
& Adonis : But his Lurcrece, & his tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmarke, have it in them, to please the wiser sort." Thus records 
Gabriel Harvey in a marginal note to his volume of Speghts 
Chaucer. The exact date of this entry is rather difficult to ascertain 
but the entry must have been made between 1588 and 1601. This 
indeed is a very high appreciation of Shakespeare which a widely- 
read sober man can bestow upon a contemporary dramatist and 
his master piece. In the same note Harvey suggests "Excellent 
matter of emulation for Spencer, Constable, France, Watson, Daniel, 
Warner, Chapman, Siluester, Shakespeare and the rest of our 
florishing metricians." This sentence in the note evidently proves 
that Harvey liked Shakespeare's early poems as also his Hamlet, 
but he could not realise at that time the singular greatness of the 
poet. 

John Weever, an antiquarian, in 1599 referred to "Honie-tongued 
Shakespeare" and spoke of his "Romeo-Richard and Caesar." 

Return from Parnassus, an anonymous production of c. 1602, 
pays glowing tribute to "Sweete Mr. Shakespeare". The author 
boldly declares, "Let this duncified worlde esteeme of Spencer 
and Chaucer, Ile worshippe sweet Mr. Shakespeare, and to honour 
him will lay his Venue and Adonis under my pillowe as we reade 
of one (I doe not well remember his name, but I am sure he was 
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a kinge} slept with Homer under his bed's heade." Elsewhere the 
author speaks of the "Vniversity men who pen plaies well" but 
speaks assertively “why heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them 
all downe, I and Ben Jonson too." 

This shows that at least the author of the Return from Parnasus 
actually realised that Shakespeare was the greatest genius among 
the living poets of England; but it cannot be regarded as repre- 
sentative. We do not actually know whether this opinion was at 
all critical or whether it was a mere passing remark uttered 
sportively. 

In John Bodenham's Belvedere (1600) we get the following list 
of the ‘Moderne and extant poets’ : 


John Marstone Thomas Nashe 
Christopher Marlowe Thomas Kidde 
Beniamin Johnson George Peele 

William Shakespeare Robert Greene 


This list significantly proves that Bodenham could not accept 
our poet as the greatest among his contemporaries. 

In 1605 William Camden, the famous teacher of Ben Jonson 
observed : 

"These may suffice for some Poeticall descriptions of our 
ancient Poets, if I would come to our time what a world could I 
present to you out of Sir Philipp Sidney, Ed. Spencer, Samuel 
Daniel, Hugh Holland, Ben Johnson, Th. Campion, Mich. 
Drayton, George Chapman, John Marston, William Shakespeare 
and other most pregnant witts of these our times, whom succeeding 
ages may iustly admire.” 

This is, indeed, an appreciation of Shakespeare ‘bat the author 
fails to measure the full height of Shakespeare's greatness. 

Like Bodenham and Camden, John Webster (1612), Drummond 
(c. 1614), Edmund Howes (1615), all name Shakespeare but along 
with a number of lesser poets. Thus Shakespeare was regarded 


1. Return from Parnasus IV 1, 
2. Return from Parnasus IV 3. 
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as one of the many in a group of successful dramatists. 
Ben Jonson referred to Shakespeare and his works several 
times before the publication of 1st Folio. Some of them are 
sarcastical and anonymous which have been conjecturally taken 
to refer to Shakespeare. At time Jonson depreciated this one or 
that of Shakespeare's plays—found fault with Tales and Tempests, 
with Jeronimo or Andronicus, but perhaps he was the only 
contemprary poet who could realise the real greatness of 
Shakespeare. In his Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden between December, 1618 and January, 1619 at 
Edinburgh, to which he undertook a pedestrain journey, Jonson 
expressed the view that "Shakespeare wanted Arte." This is indeed 
an honest opinion of a great classical scholar whose notion of 
‘Arte’ was certainly tinted by his erudite scholarship. 
The real appreciation of Shakespeare began with the publication 
of the ist Folio in 1623, where Jonson gave the greatest of 
laudatory verses in memory of Shakespeare as yet unsurpassed in 
course of these 317 years : 
"Soule of the Age! 
The Applause! delight! the wonder of our stage 
My Shakespeare rise. 

Again — 
Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

The canonisation of Shakespeare was thus set on foot by Jonson. 

From these remarks of Jonson, seven years after our poet's 
death, people began to think that the petty dramatist who was 
popular no doubt with the theatre-going public had some intrinsic 
merit in what he wrote for the stage. In fact the reputation of 
Shakespeare began to grow after 1623, and the whole credit of 
making Shakespeare widely popular would certainly go to Heminge 
and Condell who not only published the complete works of 
Shakespeare but found out a real advocate of Shakespeare's 
greatness in Ben Jonson, Of course about 4 or 5 years earlier, 
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some fraudulent publishers resolved to bring out a Shakespearen 
collection but surely they attempted to do so not out of reverence 
to our poet, but utterly from the principle of money-making. They 
could not realise the real merit of Shakespearean productions and 
bothered more about the ‘sale proceeds’ than about the permanency 
of Shakespeare's works. At the first sight it may be regarded as 
contradicatory to what actual facts point out but one must not 
forget that in the past these ‘rascally publishers’ did not hesitate 
to thrust upon Shakespeare other men's work, no natter even if it 
had come from the pen of a third or fourth rate poet. Sometimes 
they would take stenographic notes from a dramatic representa- 
tion, would secure the services of a play-patcher and play-dresser 
and would build up a spurious book written by Shakespeare. This 
book would certainly sell well and their aim was fulfilled. How 
then could they understand as to what Shakespeare was? Popularity 
and permanency are not identical! 

In his strictly private jottings not meant for publication Jonson 
records of Shakespeare, "I loved the man almost to idolatry." 
This unmistakably points to the fact that Shakespeare's greatness 
was realised by Jonson. (Timber or Discoveries, pub. in 1641). 

With the march of years the enthusiasm over Shakespeare's 
dramas gradually evaportated off and there were few votaries of 
Shakespeare after the civil wars and 1709 is the year of the 
publication of Shakespeare's first biography by Poet Laureate 
Nicholas Rowe, prefixed to his edition of Shakespeare. 

The present writer has no intention, in the present article, to 
enter into the criticism of what is known today’as Shakespeare 
myths nor does he propose to scrutinise each and every one of 
the references made by various persons after 1616. But to 
understand the actual state of Shakespearean appreciation during 
the poet's life-time one has to consider a few references made 
after his death. In 1640 L. Digges’ who joined earlier in 


a” 


1, "Be sure, our Shake-Speare, thou const never dye, But crown'd with Lawrell, liue 
eternally." Digges—-From eighth preliminary leaf to the First Folio. 
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Shakespeare laudation along with Ben Jonson again spoke "of 
never dying Shakespeare." But in 1624 Lieutenant Hammond, a 
traveller at Stratford, makes the following passing remarks on 
Shakespeare : 

"In that dayes trauell we came by Stratford vpon Auon, where 
in the Church in that Towne there are some Monuments which 
Church was build by Archbishop Stratford ; Those worth obseruing 
and of which wee tooke notice of where these.... A neat Monument 
of that famous English Poet, Mr. William Shakespeere; who was 
borne heere. 

And one of an old Gentleman a Batchelor, Mr. Combe vpon 
whose name, the sayd Poet, did merrily fann vp some witty, and 
facetious verses, which time would nott giue vs leaue to sacke 
Vp. 

This shows, indeed, that however much applauded by Jonson 
in 1623, Shakespeare's fame was dwindling down by 1634. 

Thomas Plume, Archdeacon of Rochester in c. 1657, writes 
thus of Shakespeare : 

"He was a glovers son — Sir John Mennis saw once his old 
Father in his shop—a merry cheekd old man—that said—Will was a 
good honest Fellow, but he durst have crackt a jeast with him at 
any time." 

John Ward, who was Vicar of Stratford writes, somtime in 
1661-3, the following : 

"I have heard yt Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit, without 
any art at all; hee frequented ye plays all his younger time, but 
in his elder days lived at Stratford : and supplied ye stage with 2 
plays every year. and for yt had an allowance so large, yt hee 
spent attye Rate of a 1,0001 a year, as I have heard. 

Remebers to peruse Shakespeares plays, and bee versed in 
them, yt I may not been ignorant in yt matter... 

Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merry meeting, 
and itt seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
there contracted..." 

There is no good in multiplyuing the instances of such passing 
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references to the greatest of English poets whom one day Thomas 
Thorpe, the publisher of his sonnets in 1609, referred to as the 
"Ever-living poet’ and whom Ben Jonson assured of homage from - 
the whole of Europe. 

No doubt then that among his contemporaries Shakespeare 
was a popular dramatist - nay a great one, but the actual magnitude 
of his greatness was unknown even to the successive generations. 
Could the English nation realise at the outset what Shakespeare 
actually produced, they certainly would not allow him to die 
unsung, if not "unhonoured." 

We cannot summarise this chapter better than in the words of 
Prof. Ward! who holds: 

“Thus, the evidence which we possess on the subject tends to 
show that the reputation enjoyed by Shakespeare in his lifetime 
was limited to a more or less genial recognition of his merits on 
the part of a few patrons and on that of some of his literary 
contemporaries,—chiefly fellow dramatists, — and to what may 
be termed a general preference for his plays, as compared with 
those of other writers, on the part of the constituents of the theatrical 
public. But although this theatrical public must have largely 
increased in London during the earlier half of his career, the 
attacks upon the stage recommenced towards the close of the 
century, and indeed the spirit which prompted them had never 
slept. The classes moved by this spirit were those upon whom 
more than upon any other the future of England depended, and 
to whose tastes and feelings the progress of a popular literature 
must always largely accommodate itself. In a word, the middle 
classes of the nation, wherever, and more especially in London, 
they were brought into contact with the stage, became more and 
more hostile towards it. The interest in dramatic literature could 
not but suffer accordingly and the advance of the appreciation of 
the merits of our greatest national dramatist be retarded." 


1 A. W. Ward. A History of English Dramatic Literature, Vol. I, pp. 506-7. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE MERMAID TAVERN’ 


In the formative stage of English society alehouses, inns and 
Taverns were no less important than the play-houses. "Tavern life 
counted for much in that day. At inns and Taverns a newly arrived 
stranger would pick up his earliest acquaintances and later, would 
meet the company of his friends.’ There were no Academies, 
Societies, Clubs or Associations and consequently the creative 
geniuses of the nation could not sit together to discuss among 
themselves the matters which interested them either individually 
or collectively. The inevitable result of this type of isolated study 
was that an antiquarian, for example, would ever roam about 
among his discoveries without being helped by his brother 
antiquarians, not to speak of historians and philosophers, who 
could better interpret their discoveries so as to stimulate a regular 
course of fruitful research. Thus the national literature was entirely 
dependent upon individual hobbies and eccentricities and could 
not be pursued as organised research. Poets would compose verses 
without ever knowing what would, as a matter of fact, ensure a 
wider appeal among his readers. 

The necessity of finding a common meeting place of the elite 
of the London society first caught the attention of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and we would certainly do better if we glance for a 
moment at the origin of the Mermaid Tavern founded by him. 
Predominantly an adventurer and expert navigator, Raleigh was 
really a versatile genius and the future writer of the Historie of the 
World required frequent intercourse with the progressive elements 
of the society. Indeed, this requirement of Raleigh demanded a 
platform where poets would mutter, antiquarians would 


* The Calcutta Review, March, 1940, pp. 231-237 
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demonstrate, divines would sermonise and atheists would open 
their lips unfettered. This demand, it is said, was materialised by 
the foundation of the Mermaid Tavern.! 

Taverns were after all very popular among the Elizabethans 
and the very name Mermaid signifies that it was rather poetic and 
consequently somewhat aristocratic among others of the class, 
and was the meeting place of a good lot of litterateurs to discuss 
matters over a glass of wine which had the effect of heightening 
their conviviality and lightening their heart. There are numerous 
contemporary records to show that Raleigh, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Donne, Carew, Jonson and many more joined at one time or 
another and frequented the Mermaid. But there is absolutely no 
to trustworthy record to show our poet's association with the 
Mermaid Tavern, though tradition connects him with it. Thomas 
Fuller in his Worthies thus narrates : 

"Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish Gallion, and an English man, 
of war ; Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in 
learning; Solid, but slow in his performances. Shakespeare with 
English-man of War, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing. Could 
turn with all tides, but tack about and take advantage of all wins, 
by the quickness of his Wit and invention." 

Fuller's Worthies of England was published posthumously in 
1661 but he began to collect materials for the same some time 

“before 1641. Ben Jonson died in 1637. We must not, therefore, 
summarily dispose of the above statement as a specimen of 


1. Of Releigh, we read : "He loved books and the society of men of letters of all kinds. 
He was a friend of Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, who collected the famous 
library at Cotton House, which became the meeting place of theScholars of the day. 
There and elsewhere Releigh consorted with other men of learning of his times. He 
was a member of the society of Antiquaries, which archbishop Parker had founded 
in 1572 and which lasted till 1605, and he is said to have suggested those gatherings 
at Mermaid Tavern, in Bread Street, where Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumownt 
and other playwrites met the antiquaries and literary men of the day." Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Vol. IV. 
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Shakespeare mythos.! 

That Shakespeare had an intimate knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the people who used to lead a wild Tavern life is 
amply evident from his everlasting portraiture of Falstaff's sallies 
at Boar's Head Tavern, East-cheap, which was by far the most 
notable in Shakespeare's time.? According to Prof. Masefield,° 
"The Falstaff scenes are all wonderful.... That in which the drunken 
Pistol is driven downstairs is the finest tavern scene ever written." 

In recent times poets and authors have taken much delight in 
drawing up good many fanciful pictures of the imaginary meetings 
between Shakespeare, Jonson and others. Keats after more than 
two centuries refers in a very general way to the Mermaid Tavern 
in the following lines : 

"Souls of Poets dead and gone 
What Elysium have Ye known 
Happy field or mossy Cavern 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern?" 

David Masson’ in his exhaustive life of John Milton gives us 
a very hypothetical picture of so-called meeting between old 
Shakespeare and boy Milton (1614) when the former, accompanied 
by Ben Jonson, came out of the Mermaid Tavern and walked 
down the Bread Street. A few lines seem worth quoting : 


1. Had these "Wit-Combats" between Shakespeare and Jonson, which Fuller notices, 
been chronicled by some faithful Boswell of the age, our literary history would have 
secured an interesting accession." — Disraeli, Curiosties of Literatrures, Vol. LP. 
423. 

2. Boars Head had never been explicitly named by Shakespeare. The following 
reference clearly indicates that Shakespeare meant Boar's Head Tavern : 
Prince.... Is your master here in London? 

Bard. Yea, my lord. 
Prince. Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in th old frank? 
Bard. At the old place, my lord, in East cheap 

2 King Henry IV Act Il, Sc. 2 

. William Shakespeare (Home- Library series), p. 117 

. Lines on the Memaid Tavern 

. Life of Milton in connexion with the History of his Time, Vol.1 p.32 
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"Sir Walter Raleigh, it is said, had begun a kind of club there 
before the close of Elizabeth's reign; during the latter years of that 
reign and the first of James, while Shakespeare was still in town 
to make one of the company, the meetings were at their best; but 
even after that time they were kept up by the rest of the fraternity. 
Anytime, therefore, between 1608 and 1614, while Milton was a 
child, we may fancy those meetings going on close to his father's 
house, at which, over a board covered with cups of Canary, and 
in a room well filled, surely, with tobacco-smoke, the seated gods 
exchanged their flashes. Nay, and if we will imagine the precise 
amount of personal contact that there was or could have been 
between Shakespeare and our poet, how else can we do so but by 
supposing that, in that very year 1614 when the dramatist paid his 
last known visit to London, he may have spent an evening with 
his old comrades at the Mermaid, and going down Bread Street 
with Ben Jonson on his way, may have passed a fair child of six 
playing at his father’s door, and, looking down at him kindly, 
have thought of a little grave in Stratford church-yard, and the 
face of his own dead Hamlet?..." 

In the present century Alfred Noyes in his Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern (1913) presents a beautiful portrait of the Mermaid 
carousals. Noyes, on one occasion, imagines a meeting between 
Marlowe and Jonson in the Mermaid: 

"Ben Jonson and Kit Marlowe, arm in arm, 
Swaggered into the Mermaid Inn, and called 
For red-deear pies. 
There, as they supped, I caught 
Scraps of ambrosial talk concerning Will, 
His Venus and Adonis."' 
Again Noyes fancies Raleigh lamenting in the following tone: 
"Why should I stay to chant an idle stave, 
And in my Mermaid Tavern drink alone? 
For Kit is dead, and Greene is in his grave 


lL. p. 16 
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And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone.’ 

But all these are mere fancies and no evidence. These may 
sound well but do not disclose truth. Volumes of these subsequent 
and imaginary writings would only strengthen our tradition and 
may ultimately lead to conviction based on conjecture. 

We thus encounter a new enigma as to whether Shakespeare 
was a member of the Mermaid Tavern. The present writer has 
placed the available facts in the foregoing pages and draws the 
attention of his readers to this problem. In the absence of any 
direct reference to Shakespeare's association with the Mermaid 
one would naturally decline to believe that Shakespeare was ever 
a member of the Tavern. But he must not forget that Shakespeare's 
history, to quote Saintsbury, "is a big perhaps." When almost 
everybody used to attend a tavern, why should not shakespeare 
do so, why should be remain isolated? The universality of his 
tavern scenes also supports the notion that Shakespeare was in 
the habit of visiting taverns and possibly he attended regularly the 
Mermaid gatherings of which Beaumont, in a poetical letter 
addressed to Jonson, writers : 

"What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then, when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past—wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 


1. Ibid, p. 214 

2. Thomas Heywood obseves : 
"The Gentry to the Kings Head 
The Nobles to the Crown, 
The Knights unto the Golden Fleece 
And to the Plough, the clown. 
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Tull that were cancell'd; and, when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty, though but downright fools." 

It is rather curious to note that in this epistle, though Beaumont 
refers to Jonson and the Mermaid, he speaks not a word about 
Shakespeare. On another occasion Beaumont in a second epistle 
to B. J. refers to Shakespeare but no mention is there made of the 
Mermaid meetings. The relevant passage reads as follows : 

"heere I would let slippe 

(If I had any in mee) Schollershippe, 

And from all Learninge keepe these lines as (cl)eere 
As Shakespeares best are, which our heires shall heare 
Preachers aft to their auditors to showe 

How farr sometimes a mortall man may goe 

By the dimme light of nature."! 

These visits of Shakespeare to taverns may or may not be 
regular but with his penetrating eye Shakespeare would certainly 
study the habits of the visitors there. Sidney Lee thus asserts that 
"The creator of Falstaff could have been no stranger to tavern life 
and he (Shakespeare) doubtless took part with zest in the 
convivialities of men of letters." 

Thus there is no denial of the fact that Shakespeare has depicted 
Tavern Scenes most faithfully and in the absence of any direct 
evidence to show his connection with any tavern whatsoever, we 
should have certainly to rely upon Thomas Fuller's "Many were 
the Wit Combates.” We cannot reject this as a mere tradition; in 
fact, it is something more important than the same. It is a late 


I. This occurs in a recently discovered document supposed to be of 1615. It is found 
in two manuscripts, one initialed F.B. (Francis Beaumont) and another R.B. The 
former is in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, in New York, while the latter one 
has been preserved in the British Museum. Sir E. K. Chambers, authoritatively 
asserts that it was written by Francis Beaumont. See Chambers, Life of William 
Shakespeare, Vol. U, pp. 222-24. 

2. Lee, William Shakespeare, p. 177 
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reference so far as Shakespeare is concerned but not so with 
respect to Jonson. 

Shakespeare was not an extraordinary man in his habits and 
hobbies. There is absolutely no record to show that he ever lived 
a life which did not follow the customs of the day. Besides, he 
produced the best tavern scenes and tradition connects him with 
the Mermaid Tavern where his friend Jonson was instructing the 
young entrants aspiring after poetic fame in the arts of playwriting 
and verse-composing.! 

If we consider these points simultaneously, we have no 
alternative but to admit Shakespeare's connection with the Mermaid 
Tavern. 

But what was the part taken by Shakespeare in these Tavern 
meetings? In the ‘Wit Combates' he defeated the classic scholar, 
‘the central figure of the gathering, namely Jonson. It is perfectly 
natural, then, that Shakespeare could have gathered his own 
satellites to form a school but this he never did. The only 
explanation, which the present writer can offer to this query, is 
that Shakespeare, if he ever joined the Mermaid meetings, went 
to the tavern to learn and not to attract the young band of poets 
and playwrights and utilised his whole leisure in studying the 
characters of the frequenters there., The ‘Wit Combates' were 
incidental and the greatest poet of human passion took scrupulous 
care not to disclose his to the members assembled there. 


1. Of course much later Jonson was the oracle in the Apollo Room of the Devil Traven 
and instructured his, 'sons' in the art of dramatic poetry. 
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REFERENCES TO CONTEMPORARY 
EVENTS AND PERSONS BY SHAKESPEARE” 


References to contemporary events and persons surely disclose 
the trend of the poet's mind since those indicate unmistakably 
which way the wind blows, to whose words the poet's heart 
dances. These references, therefore, have positive intrinsic value 
so far as the biography of the poet is concerned. When we have 
no sure biographical data of our poet we have naturally to 
speculate upon his writings in search of a clue, however small 
it may be, to build up a so-called biography of our poet. The net 
result of the attempt will be that we shall have to draw up a 
model life of Shakespeare, no point in which will ever meet the 
sanction of two critics; and this has actually been the case. The 
pedigree of Shakespeare had not been traditional, nor had the 
relics of his boyhood been in any way inspiring, and it can be 
rightly stated that the greatest poet of the English tongue sprang 
up from a very obscure origin, and hence, an authentic biography 
of Shakespeare cannot legitimately be claimed from his 
contemporaries. 

It is, therefore, worthwhile to search after Shakespeare's mention 
of contemporary events and persons or of affairs which were the 
current topics of his time. Unfortunately we find Shakespeare too 
shy to refer to them and there are hardly thirty-seven references 
in all, in his thirty-seven plays. But if we look closely to his 
creations we can easily realise that there are, in his plays, 
‘unmistakable signs of his reference to an identifiable event.’ 

The first direct reference to a contemporary event which has 
never been called in question by critics is the expedition of the 
Earl of Essex to Ireland in March, 1599. It is, however, necessary 
to bear in mind that Essex was a friend to the Earl of Southampton, 
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the patron of our poet. Thus we find the following lines in the 
chorus of Henry V : 
"The mayor and all his brethren in best sort— 
Like to the senators of th' antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels— 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Caesar in : 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious Empress- 
As in good time he may—from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him!"! 

'The general of our gracious Empress’ whom Southampton 
also accompanied in the Irish expedition proved a hopeless failure 
and the spectacular demonstration anticipated by the friendly poet 
never materialised. Whatever the actual result of the expedition 
might have been, we have to scrutinise here the above lines to 
explain his attitude towards contemporary allusions which he is 
so shy to mention directly. Two alternative questions naturally 
arise, namely, do these lines sufficiently disclose Shakespeare's 
political bias or were these lines written purely to pay homage to 
a friend whose name had been a house-hold topic as a result of his 
triumphant seizure of Cadiz? The present writer would like to support 
the latter view for obvious reasons. This cannot represent 
Shakespeare's political attitude because he was not the man, as we 
find him from his writings, to be easily drifted by political crests 
and troughs. Is it not significant that Shakespeare, who experienced 
the thrill of the invasion of Spanish Armada at the most romantic 
age of 24, never refers to it in any of his plays? How can we assert 
then that the Irish expedition of Essex was a rather stronger stimulus 
to our poet than the fighting of the Armada unless it be for the fact 
that the leade.s of the expedition were but his friends? 

Another notable instance is furnished by Hamlet which very 


I. Chorus before Act V, Sc. 1. 
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clearly refers, in passages, to the 'war of the theatres’ in 1600-01. 
It originated with the publication of Jonson's Poetaster where 
some passages of Shakespeare's Henry V were bitterly ridiculed. 
A contemporary writer records that Shakespeare gave Jonson a 
purge but there has been found no corroborative evidence of this. 
Dekker and Marston, in their Satiro-mastix, gave a reply to Ben 
Jonson. It is difficult, at this far distant age, to determine what 
result, good or bad, came out of this famous controversy, except 
the fascinating phrase, namely, 'war of the theatres.’ In course of 
the war Ben Jonson records thus : 

"Only, amongst them, I am sorry for 

Some better natures by the rest drawn in 

To turn in that vile line." 

It has been claimed that this ‘better nature’ of Jonson is none 

other than Shakespeare, but there is absolutely no record to show 
Shakespeare's active participation in the war. In Hamlet we have: 


Hamlet : What players are they? 

Rosencrantz : Even those you were wont to take delight in, the 
tragedians of the city. 

Hamlet : How chances it they travel? Their residence both in 
reputation and profit was better both ways. 

Rosencrantz : I think their inhibition comes by the means of 
the late innovation. 

Hamlet : Do they hold the same estimation they did when I 
was in the city? Are they so followed? 

Rosencrantz : No indeed, are they not. 

Hamlet : How comes it? Do they grow rusty? 

Rosencrantz : Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace; 
but there is sir an eyrie of children, little eyases, that cry out on 
the top of question; and are most tyrannically clapp'd for't : these 
are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages (so they 
call them) that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills, 
and dare scarce come thither. 

Hamlet : What, are they children? Who maintains 'em? How 
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are they escoted? Will they pursue the quality no longer than they 
can sing? Will they not say afterwards, if they should grow 
themselves to common players—as it is most like, if their means 
are no better— their writers do them wrong, to make them exclaim 
against their own succession? 

Rosencrantz : Faith, there has been much to do on both sides; 
and the nation holds it no sin, to tarre them to controversy. There 
was for a while no money bid for argument, unless the Poet and 
the Player went to cuffs in the question. 

Hamlet : Is't possible? 

Guildenstern : O there has been much throwing about of brains. 

Hamlet : Do the boys carry it away? 

Rosencrantz : Ay, that they do, my Lord— Hercules and his 
load too. 

In the Twelfth Night Shakespeare speaks of ‘the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies.’ It has been claimed that this 
directly refers to a map actually produced some time between 
1598 and 1600, and it has been tentatively suggested that the 
map referred to is one in the complete edition of Hakluyt's Voyages 
(1599-1600).? Similarly in Romeo and Juliet we find reference to 
the great earth-quake, perhaps of 1580, in the words of the old 
Nurse, e.g. Tis since the earthquake now eleven years.’ 

One more striking example of Shakespeare's reference to a 
contemporary event is supplied by the Tempest (written sometime 
about 1610-11) which opens with the scene of a shipwreck. It has 
been claimed that Shakespeare was rather much occupied with 
the actual shipwreck that befell the fleet under the command of 
Sir George Sommers in 1609. The admiral-vessel “Sea-Venture" 
was separated from the rest of the fleet and was driven to the 
Bermuda Coast otherwise called the Isle of Devil. "Still vexed 


1. Act MW, Sc. 2 

2. Sir E. K. Chambers says that the new map was probably the ‘Hydrographical 
Description’ prepared about 1598-99 by Emerie Molyneux. Examples are sometimes 
bound up with Hakluyt's Principall Navigations (1598-1600). Life of William 
Shakespeare, Vol. I p. 406. 
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Bermoothes" or "Have we devils here” and other such phrases 
bespeak of the connection. 

We now propose to read Macbeth in the light of Shakespeare's 
attitudes towards contemporary events. In a previous issue! we 
have quoted a contemporary poet to show that Sakespeare shed no 
sable tear to mourn that loss of the queen whom he eulogised "as 
the fair Vestal throned by the West" and spoke of her "maiden 
meditation fancy free", at least on a particular occasion when A 
Midsummer Night's Dream was played at some nobleman's house 
where the queen was expected to be present. When James I ascended 
the throne the whole of the literary world burst forth with panegyr- 
ics to accord him a very hearty welcome, only Shakespeare 
observing rigid silence for he preferred not to offer, hymns to the 
rising sun as shamelessly as his brother poets did. In fact the rival 
poets vied with each other. It must be realised here that Shakespeare 
was very particular in this respect and never indulged in fulsome 
eulogy to anybody save on two occasions, namely, the dedications 
of Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece. In fact it was just the 
opening of his career when Shakespeare composed these few lines 
of adulatory verse and as soon as he realised his ends of attaining 
partronage and fame he quite guarded himself against further 
repetition of these. By his frugal habits and thrifty ways of living 
he was assured of a competence at a very early period of his life 
and he disdained to invoke the favours of a noble patron. 
Nevertheless, there is exception so to say. There are, indeed, some 
topical hints to James I in Macbeth in the shape of assigning the 
King a direct descent from Banquo. The King’s evil cured by the 
Royal touch? is significantly introduced in the play evidently to 


l. The Calcutta Review, February, 1940. p. 105., 

2. Malone says that "this tragedy contains an allusion to the umon of the three 
kingdoms England, Scotland, and Ireland under one Soveregin and also the cure 
of the king's evil by the royal touch. A ritual for the healing of that distemper was 
established early in this reign; but in what year that pretended power was assumed 
by King James I is uncertain." Life of Shakespeare, Vol. I pp. 418-19. 
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please the king who as the author of a treatise on demonology 
would further appreciate Shakespeare's introduction of witches with 
their strange prophesies regarding the end of the usurper Macbeth 
and posthumous Banquo's ascent to the English throne. Again, the 
words of the Porter' : 

"Knock, Knock! who's there, in the other devil's name? Faith, 
here's an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale : who committed treason enough for God's sake, yet 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in equivocator." 

It has been claimed that by the word ‘equivocator’ Shakespeare 
referred to the Jesuit doctrine of equivocation which had been 
quite familiar since the trial of Southwell towards the closing 
years of the Queen's reign and may refer directly to the trial of 
Henry Garnet for the famous Gunpowder Plot in 1606. 

The tradition runs that all these references, direct and indirect, 
so much pleased the king that he wrote an autographed letter to 
Shakespeare — one of his men. The following quotation is taken 
from Oldys : "I have observed in my Fuller and repeat it here that 
K. James I honoured Shakespeare with an Epistolary 
correspondence and I think Sir W. Davenant had either seen or 
was possessed of his Ma" Letter to him. I have read it in Print 
and yet all our later Pretenders to the Exaltation of Shakespeare's 
Memory are quite silent of this particular. "Tis very much if Sr 
William had them yet he did not publish them’.” Sir E.K.Chambers? 
from whom we reproduce the above puts this into The 
Shakespeare Mythos. Even after strenuous efforts this letter could 
not be found out. Malone, however, finds no reason to disbelieve 
it and adduces the following argument for his so doing. "We have 


1. There is evident divergence of opinion regarding the authenticity of the Porter scene 
in Macbeth. A host of critics headed by Coleridge doubted the whole of the Porter 
scene as not coming from the pen of Shakespeare. Chambers refuses to accept the 
interpolation view. Speaking of the Porter's speech, Chambers asys : "The introduction 
of this speech cannot be said to be unlike Shakespeare, or alien to his usual 
methods." Macbeth (Warwick edition), p. 167. 

2. Life of William Shakespeare. Vol. Il, p. 281 
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been told, upon authority of which there is no reason to doubt, 
that he (James) wrote a letter to Shakespeare with his own hand; 
the story is told in the advertisement to Lintot's edition of Shake- 
speare’s poems, no date, but printed in 1710. The letter is there 
said to have been lost, but formerly to have been in the possession 
of Sir William Davenant, 'as a credible person now living can 
testify.’ The person thus described, we learn from Mr. Oldy's MS. 
Addition to Fullers Worthies, was Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was told it by Davenant himself."' Let the readers judge, 
then, for what it is worth! 

In Measure for Measure Shakespeare went a step further to 
refer to a particular idiosyncrasy of James—his dislike of the 
mobs.? 

The trial scene in Merchant of Venice has been claimed by 
several critics, notably by Sir Sidney Lee, to represent the trial of 
Lopez, a Jew, practising medicine in the city of London. Lopez 
was tried for treason before a special commission in the Guildhall, 
and the public took keen interest in it. For some time the talk of 
trial was in every lip and there is no wonder that: Shakespeare 
would adopt a parallel scene to captivate the imagination of the 
English audience. George Symonds has ridiculed this theory in 
his humorous way, but if we ever accept this theory, it will show 
another instance of Shakespeare’s reference to ‘contemporary 
events. l 

King Lear also gives us some indication as to Shakespeare’s way 
of refering to a contemporary events. James I, King of Scotland, 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603 and in October of the follow- 
ing year he was proclaimed King of Great Britain resulting in the 
formal union of England and Scotland. In his characteristic way 
Shakespeare changed the following lines of Thomas Nashe(1596) 

“_Fy, fa fum, 
I smell the blood an English man.” 


1 Boswell's edition of Malone's The Life of Shakespeare, Voil. II. p.481. 
2 Act I, Sc. I and Act II. Sc. 4 
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into 
“His words was still, ~ fye, foh, fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 

When it is impossible for us to pick up a sufficient number of 
direct references to contemporary events let us make a simpler and 
honest attempt to see his plays against a proper background. At the 
very outset the present writer would utter a word of caution that the 
principle should not be carried too far lest some puzzling hypoth- 
eses spring up and the most objective picture ultimately appear as 
the most subjective canvas. 

The years between the publication of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
(c. 1587) and Hamlet (1603) were remarkable in English life for the 
unusual thrill they offered. The Spanish Armada which invaded 
England was defeated in 1588. This discomfiture of the Spanish 
Monarch—the then ruling power of practically the whole of Eu- 
rope — served as a stimulus to the nation and patriotic feeling ran 
high through everyman’s breast. For the next few years the Spanish 
encounters continued and English people sent several expeditions 
to the continent to help their allies such as Don Antonio in Portugal 
and Henry of Navarre. 

In 1591 Earl of Essex reached Normandy and rendered valuable 
aid to Henry in the seige of Rowen which was finally abandoned in 
the spring of 1592. In this period Essex was indeed a very popular 
figure in England and we must not forget that it is at this period that 
English stage was presenting on its boards the ‘famous talbot scene.’ 

The year 1596 was full of panic and excitement and saw the 
capture of Cadiz. At any rate these were very much trying years in 
the history of the nation and Shakespeare certainly realised his due 
share of contribution and set down a number of sublime patriotic 
speeches in his writings: 

“This England never did nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a Conquerer.” 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth there was no newspaper or peri- 
odical and the general custom was to collect news from mouth. 
Elizabethan people had, therefore, to depend much on sermons, 
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stages, taverns and the like where there were comparatively large 
assemblages. Gossips and rumours were as a rule magnified into 
big proportions and passed from mouth to mouth resulting in some 
cases in public disturbances. The exact nature of the state of things 
can be well understood from a number of private correspondences 
by John Chamberlain who gives the following lines in a letter dated 
August 9,1599: 

“Upon Monday, towards evening, came news (yet false) that the 
Spaniards were landed in the Isle of Wight, which bred such a fear 
and consternation in this town as I would little have looked for, 
with such a cry of women chaining of streets, and shutting of the 
gates, as though the enemy had been at Black wall.” 

In the disguise of Rumour, painted full of tongues, Shakespeare 
aptly declares 

“Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it.” 

When a faithfull picture of the spread of rumours is given by 

Shakespeare in King John ' where Hubert graphically describes thus: 
“I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 
Who, with his shears and measures in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, — which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, — 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. 
Another lean unwashed artificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death.” 
It was not against the custom of the day to bring forth the char- 


1. King John, IV, 2 
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acters of living personalities on board the stage. We find a clear 
reference to this custom in the following lines of Chamberlain: 

“The tragedy of Gowry, with all the action and actors, hath been 
twice represented by the king’s players, with exceeding concourse 
of all sorts of people. But whether the matter or manner be not well 
handled, or that it be thought unfit that Princes should be played on 
the stage in their life-time, I hear that some great councillors are 
much displeased with it, and so ‘tis thought shall be forbidden.” ' 

Navertheless the authors of such plays had often to face 
catastrophies and we have got a number of evidences ready at hand. 
Jonson, Chapman and Marston in their joint production Eastward 
Hoe openly carricatured King James for his creating the prodigious 
number of knighthoods and as a result of this offence amounting to 
treason they were thrown into the prison and very luckily eccaped 
mutilation. The Conspiracy of Biron, of which Chapman was the 
sole author, furnishes one more example. In it Chapman did not 
hesitate to bring Henry of Navarre, the then reigning monarch of 
France, with his queen and mistress over the board. 

Another very notable example, though at a comparatively later 
date, viz., 1624, is Middleton’s Game of Chess, ‘the play which 
brought Middleton into prison and earned for the actors a sum far 
of beyond parallel as to have seemed incredible .’ This play directly 
referred to the Spanish officials and was popularly known as the 
play of Gondomar, who was the Spanish ambassador at England 
and took a very prominent part in the proposed Spanish marriage 
of Charles. From the very opening this play drew a packed house 
and on the ninth day a vehement protest came from Gonodomar. Its 
representation was prohibited, and the actors as also the author were 
all punished. 

Shakespeare also followed the fashion at least so far as the King 
of Navarre was concerned. In Love’s Labour’s Lost’ one of 


1 Perhaps due to this James (e. 1604) issued a commandment and restraint against the 
representation of any modern Christian kings in those stage-plays. Chambers, Elizabe- 
than Stage Vol.l, P. 327. 
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Shakespeare’s earliest dramas, we find a theme drawn from French 
chronicle, the names of the characters being drawn from 
comtemporary and popular personages like Henry of Navarre and 
his famous lieutenants Biron, Longueville and Dumaine. 

Perhaps “Shakespeare still had Henry of Navarre in his mind for 
the allusion in Act II, Scene 2 to France ‘armed and reverted mak- 
ing war against her heir,’ refers to the struggle between the Hugenot 
King, heir to Henry III, and the Roman Catholic League, which 
continued from 1589-1594.” ! 

Before concluding this chapter we should take up for consider- 
ation Shakespeare’s Richard II which deserves special mention for 
reasons more than onè. Queen Elizabeth compared herself with 
Richard II and it is stated that on one occasion when the queen 
came across the records of Richard II in the course of her inspect- 
ing those at the Tower, she could not help exclaiming, ‘I am Rich- 
ard II.’ Indeed, very deep was the impression of the queen regard- 
ing the striking parallelism between herself and the unfortunate Ri- 
chard II, so far as state policies were concerned, and she really 
dreaded that an unhappy termination of Her Majesty’s career might 
also befall her as it befell Richard IJ. This view of queen’s appre- 
hension will gain much support from the following evidence: An 
Elizabethan historian, Sir John Hayward, who wrote The First Part 
of the life and Raigne of Henrie III, extending to the end of the first 
yeare of his raigne and dedicated it to the Earl of Essex, one of the 
most popular figures of the then London, criticised the queen's policy 
in the said book, at least the queen thought so, and was imprisoned 
for his so venturing. Shakespeare in Richard H wrote the deposition 
scene of the unfortunate monarch which in all probability could not 
be published in the earlier quartos but was certainly represented on 
the stage. In no case could the Queen’s agents allow this for publi- 
cation! ! 

The supporters of the famous Essex rising of 1601 calculated to 
secure the person of the queen, realised to the full this acute paral- 


1 Boas, Shakeapeare and his Predecessors, p.168. 
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lelism and with a view to shaping mass opinion in the city caused it 
to be played before the London citizens on the day previous to the 
outbreak of the insurrection. The Lord Chamberlain’s men played, 
so to say, in the hands of the followers of the Earl of Essex although 
the former tried to avoid the performance of so old and obscure a 
piece from pecuniary points of view. Sir Gilly Meyrick, a stalwart 
of Essex’s party paid an earnest money of $40 to the actors to com- 
pensate any loss that the company might incur by the performance 
and Richard II was actualy played. There exists a school of critics 
which hold that the book played was not Shakespeare’s but the 
present writer is rather slow to accept this view. Shakespeare’s Ri- 
chard II was published in quarto edition as early as 1597, and was 
certainly enacted before that day. It was played by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s of which Shakespeare was a prominent shareholder. 
Why then should these men fall upon a piece in perference to that 
by Shakespeare ? Anyway following the performance of Richard II 
there was the rising next day but it failed ultimately, resulting in the 
arrest of the Earls of Essex and Southampton. There was formal 
trial of Essex on the charge of high treason and both Essex and 
Southampton were thrown into the Tower where Essex ultimately 
gave,his head. Southampton, however, escaped with his head and 
was subsequently set free by the succeeding monarch, King James I. 

It is very difficult to explain why it is so that the author of Rich- 
ard If, a friend to Essex and Southampton and actor co-sharer of 


1. ",..it seems more probable that it (deposition scene) was written with the rest (whole 
text of Richard 11), and suppresed in the printed copy of 1597, from the fear of 
offending Elizabeth, against whom the Pope had published a bull in the preceding year 
exhorting her subjects to take up arms against her." Malone (1821 Edition), Life of 
Shakespeare, Vol .II, p.326. 

2. Essex’s defence was that he had no evil motive of securing the person of the queen and 
whatever he did , he did in self-defence or else he ‘would not have gone forth with so 
small a force aud so slighty armed’. To this Bacon replied, “This was cunningly done 
of you, who placed all your hope in the citizen’s arms expecting them to arm both 
yourself and your party and to take arms in your behalf imitating herein the Duke of 
Guise.” —Speeding and Heath, Lord Bacon’s Works, Vol. VI, p. 363. 
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the company was never summoned before the court of justice ei- 
ther as an accused or as a witness. Augustine Phillips, the manager 
of the Company, was produced before the Star Chamber as witness 
but Shakespeare was not touched in any way. This is, indeed, a 
very important problem in the life of our poet and the present writer 
likes to scrutinise, in brief, the existing views in this respect. The 
first alternative view was that the piece played on the day before 
the insurrection was not from Shakespeare’s pen, but from the pen 
of some now-forgotton author. This would apparently satisfy our 
difficulties but not clearly enough. By accepting this view we sim- 
ply pretend to solve the difficulty by pushing, so to say, the issue 
into a sea of conjectures. How can we guarantee that there was a 
deposition scene in the said play? It is amply clear that without a 
deposition scene the play could not serve the purpose of Essex. In 
fact the majority of critics, e.g., Malone, Boas, Lee and Chambers, 
are of opinion that the play was Shakespeare’s. The opposite school 
argues that Shakeapeare rather discouraged deposition as is given 
in the deposition scene of Richard IT. How then can we assert that 
the performance of this piece was best suited to Essex’s design? 
This query at once puts us into a fire, but we must not forget that to 
the mind of an illiterate and uncritical audience the ulterior inten- 
tion of a piece seldom reflects and the plot-hunting audience would 
rest satisfied to see what actually happened. Richard was deposed, 
and deposed in such and such a manner — under such and such 
cricumstances — that’s all that interested the Elizabethan audience, 
no matter whether Shakespeare encouraged or discouraged the depo- 
sition. 

Now as soon as we accept the view that it was Shakespeare’s 
Richard I, the question arises as to how Shakespeare escaped han- 
dling of the Star Chamber. It would be extremely childish to at- 
tempt any convincing answer to this question with the scanty mate- 
rials we have at our disposal. The myth that Shakespeare was much 
favoured by ‘Eliza’ and thus escaped handling of the Star Chamber 
cannot be given any consideration, for history tells us that the queen 
was proverbially whimsical in respect of her favours. The young 
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gallant, the Earl of Essex, who was once one of the greatest 
favourites of the queen, had to lay his head on the scaffold. Why 
should we expect constancy of the queen’s favours in case of 
Shakespeare. We have no diary of Shakespeare nor any convincing 
record and we cannot say whether Shakespeare had any direct re- 
sponsibility in the performance save as the author of the piece. It 
may quite well be that Shakespeare was not present at the actual 
performance of the play on March 6, 1601, and was hence taken no 
notice of by the court of justice. This, the present writer well under- 
stands, is a conjecture but with materials at the hands of the modern 
critics we cannot proceed any further without ever indulging in 
conjectures—guarding, of course, oneself that those do not appear 
too far-fetched. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A REVISER OF PLAYS WRIT- 

TEN BY OTHERS - AUTHORSHIP OF TITUS 

ANDRONICUS AND THE THREE PARTS OF 
HENRY VI 


In previous issues the present writer has attempted to impress upon 
his readers the general conditions prevailing in the literary circles 
of Elizabethan England. The reader must not forget, however, that 
the players and playwrights were equally condemned for their pro- 
fession and that the authors were denied, as a general rule, the ben- 
efit of their productions. They wrote in most cases according to the 
suggestions and directions of the theatre-managers and nobody was 
conscious about the permanancy of their writings. Consequently 
the custom of hack-writing was much in vogue at that time and 
Henslowe’s diary extending over a period of barely half a dozen 
years from 1591 to 1597 affords us a number of names of drama- 
tists. The names of Jonson, Chapman, Middleton, Dekker, Munday, 
Heywood, Wilson, Chettle along with a lot of others recur in the 
said diary in connection with the production of a number of plays. 
It has further been pointed out that collaboration and revision were 
the order of the day. Besides, unacknowledged borrowing was never 
taken into consideration either by the authors themselves or by the 
general public. The players produced their dramas and being, as a 
rule, needy and impecunious sold them to the theatre-managers; 
they had no lien on their copyright and the laws on the subject were 
very vague and indefinite. There were many rival theatre compa- 
nies, e.g., ‘The Theatre’(1576), “The Curtain’ (1577), ‘The Bear 
Garden’ (1583), “The Rose’ (1587), ‘The Globe’ (1599), etc., and 
there existed a keen competition for new plays and a hunt for plots. 
From a study of Henslowe’s record, it will be apparent that any 


* The Calcutta Review, May, 1940. pp. 91-100 
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author was at liberty to make use of an old play, retouch it and 
vamp it up to suit the current taste without being held guilty of 
plagiarism; naturally Shakespeare has been credited with ‘having 
served his apprenticeship as a “playdresser” revising and bringing 
up to date the work of other men.’ In all the early plays critics have 
found immaturity of style and there is noticeable a continuous im- 
provement in this respect. This will be evidenced by comparing the 
versification of, say, All’s Well that Ends Well with that of King Lear 
and The Tempest. We notice, in his earlier productions, frequent 
indulgence in punning, quibbling and alliteration, which is con- 
spicuously absent in his later and maturer productions. 

Just before Shakespeare’s acceptance of playwright’s profession 
the dramatic field was only attracting the university wits and 
Marlowe, Lyly, Greene, Peele, Nashe were fixing themselves up 
once for all for the stage. No doubt with their advent the general 
standard of playwriting was improving from place to place. In fact, 
non-university talents were being gradually ousted from the field. 

It is perfectly natural, then, that when unacknowledged borrow- 
ing was allowable, and when Shakespeare was only in his nonage— 
there is no doubt that he was—his trembling pen in its prentice state 
would try to show its worth by plagiarising the works of others. But 
this is more a speculation than an assertion and one has to see what 
he can logically conclude from a few specific cases where there are 
evident rooms for doubt. In Henslowe-papers one would never come 
across the name of Shakespeare in any connection, neither there is 
a single line extant to show that Shakespeare ever indulged in hack- 
writing or took to the practice of collaborating with others, 

Let us begin with Titus Andronicus. 

Some critics hesitate to admit Titus Andronicus in the 
Shakespearean cannon, on aesthetic ground, as it is a blood-cur- 
dling tragedy of horror drawn up to the Senecan model. But its 
inclusion in Mere’s list (1598) as also in the Ist Folio is a strong 
proof in favour of Shakeapeare’s authorship. Jonson’s reference in 
Bartholomew Fair (1614) fixes the date between 1584 and 1589 : 

Hee that will sweare Ieronimo, or Andronicus are the best playes, yet, shall 
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passe unexpected at, heere, as a man whose judgement showes it is constant, 
and hath stood still, these fiue and twentie, or thirtie years. 

In 1687 Revenscroft when printing his version of Titus 
Andronicus remarked in the preface : 

I have been told by some anciently conversant with the Stage, that it was 
not originally his, but brought by a private Author to be acted, and he only 
gave some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or Characters; 
this I am apt to believe, because it is the most incorrect and indigested piece in 
all his Workes. It seems rather a heap of Rubbish than a Structure. 

There are several entries about this play in Henslowe’s diary 
between 1591 and 1594. To quote a specimen : 

ne [new] at tittus and vispacia the 11 of aprell 1591 

.. UJ” Ws. 

Titus Andronicus was after all a very popular play. 

Revenscroft’s evidence is a late tradition first noted 71 years 
after Shakespeare’s death and cannot be taken into serious consid- 
eration. 

Heminge and Condell were long connected with the Globe and 
with the man Shakespeare who was their fellow-actor. When these 
friends edited his writings out of pious regard for perpetuating his 
memory, it is easy to understand that they would not include pieces 
in their collection which were not from Shakespeare’s pen. On the 
whole the present writer would state clearly that he holds that Titus 
Andronicus, whatever the internal evidence may suggest, came en- 
tirely from our poet’s pen. It was after all an early production when 
Shakespeare was just entering into the field as an apprentice. He 
was, therefore, naturally tempted to conform to the popular taste 
for tragedies on the Senecan model. 

It is clear that in his early years Shakespeare was content to al- 
low his pen to be guided; he was apprenticed, so to speak, to 
Marlowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene and perhaps others, taking their good 
things where he could find them, transforming them into what he 
wished, standing out from the very beginning as a separate voice, 
though one which is not always easy to distinguish when he sang in 
parts with others. 
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Let us glance hastily at the history of the chronicle type of play 
in England in the time of Greene’s James IV.* Plays on subjects 
drawn from English history had been more or less common since 
the production of Gorboduc in 1562. 

Even before the Spanish Armada (1588), England had become 
conscious of her own power and eager for the display of her prow- 
ess. It was under the stimulus of this growing consciousness of might 
that the first true chronicle play, The Famous Victories of Henry V, 
was written. In this play a dramatist for the first time displays an 
adequate sense of the objective value of the materials derived from 
history combined with that insight into human nature and largeness 
of imaginative power that are necessary to make of the dry records 
of Holinshed and Stow a moving dramatic story. The life and death 
of Jack Straw which also probably preceded the Armada, in its first 
production, is, while not so good as The Famous Victories, a play of 
vigorous characterisation and native English colouring of historical 
events. But we are probably not far from the truth in supposing that 
it was the year 1588 that brought the complete development of the 
chronicle type. 

Marlowe’s Edward II, the faultless masterpiece of his dramatic 
composition, was produced probably in 1590. And within a few 
years, in quick succession there came Edward IH, Richard I, and 
Richard III, the Henry VI trilogy and the culminating trilogy of the 
two parts of Henry IV and Henry V. 

It is the Henry VI trilogy which has given rise to animated con- 
troversies even among the most recognised and authoritative crit- 
ics of Shakespearean scholarship. Up till recently it was held that 
Henry VI, Parts II and II, were based upon the Contention be- 
tween the two houses of Yorke and Lancaster and the Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York respectively, but Mr. Peter Alexander has 
shown that it is the other way about and that they were bad quar- 
tos of pirated editions of Henry VI, Parts II and ILI, as given in the 
Folio of 1623; the proofs he adduces carry conviction, but do not 


* Greene (Mermaid series), Nos. XLII-XIII 
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altogether do away with the valid opinions held all along that 
Shakespeare was indebted to his predecessors Marlowe, Kyd, 
Greene, Peele, Nashe and Lodge. Just like Titus Andronicus, 
Henslowe records the receipts on ‘harey The VJ’ which was after 
all, as appears from his diary, a very popular play of the time. It is 
noted thus: 

‘Ne [new] at harey VJ the 3 of marche 1591...” XVP 8d 

Critics are of opinion that this is Shakespeare’s Henry VI, al- 
though there is no convincing argument of its being so. 

Mr. Alexander in his Henry VI and Richard [I has no doubt 
made out a strong case in support of his thesis but he goes too far 
when he says that the story of Taming of a Shrew and A Lier are 
based upon Taming upon the Shrew and The Leir respectively. 
Prof. Pollard in his introduction to Alexander’s book puts it thus; 
“Is it justifiable to call in Marlowe when it is possible to do with- 
out him , and if we refrain from calling in Greene, Nashe or 
Marlowe is it reasonable to call in Peele who is notoriously called 
in by every theorizer about plays of the period who wants to ac- 
count for a quantity of quiet dull verse? I confess I want Peele so 
bitterly in 1 Henry VI to shoulder the Joan of Arc libels as a pair to 
his libels on Queen Eleanor in Edward I and in Richard III to take 
the blame for the interminable flyting between Richard and his 
mother and wife.” Proceeding further he asserts : "If Shakespeare 
had any collaborator in these four plays I cannot help believing it 
was Peele.” 

Other opinions on this subject by experts are given below : 

Malone observes that “the play (Henry VI) which I am confident 
was not originally the production of Shakespeare, but of another 
poet, was extremely popular being represented in the season be- 
tween March 3 and June 13 (1599) on less than 13 times.” 

Dr . Ward, citing the conclusions of Fleay and Grant White, 
opines that Marlowe and perhaps Peele and Lodge were involved 
in the partnership. 

“It is as nearly certain as anything can be which depends chiefly 
upon cumulative and collateral evidence that the better part of what 
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is best in the serious scenes of King Henry VI is mainly the work of 
Marlowe.” * Thus records Swinburne in his The Age of Shakespeare. 

Prof. Barret Wendell, citing Fleay, says that Greene, Peele, Kyd 
and Marlowe had a hand in the 3 parts. 

Dr. Schelling is of opinion that it is an old play by Greene as- 
sisted by Peele and Marlowe. 

W.W. Greg holds that it is possible or probable that there was an 
earlier version of this play (Henry VI)... and it was only new owing 
to the addition of the Talbot scene by Shakespeare. There may also 
have been a later revision. 

Sir Sidney Lee believes that Greene and Peele are authors of the 
first draft of all three parts, Shakespeare and Marlowe collaborating 
on the revision of Parts 2 and 3. 

Prof. Masefield’s view is that Part I is the work of three minds, 
that of Shakespeare who saw a big tragic purpose in events and at 
least two mechanical minds, who neither criticised nor understood 
but had some sense of the pageant. H. C. Hart holds that it is the 
work of Greene in collaboration probably with Peele and 
Shakespeare. Tucker Brooke says that it is wholly the work of Peele. 

Bonamy Dobrée, in his essay “Shakespeare and the Drama of 
his Time” included in A Companion to Shakespeare Studies (1934), 
says that Shakespeare must be classed with the group which num- 
bered Marlowe, Kyd and Greene, for he worked with their material 
and by their methods besides using much the same sources. He 
also adds that Shakespeare probably developed his idiom mainly 
from Marlowe and Kyd. 

In the celebrated and oft-quoted passage in which Shakespeare 
is for the first time referred to as a player in London in 1592, A 
Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance which 
Greene wrote on his death and runs as follows : 

“Base minded men all three of you (probably Marlowe, Lodge and Peele ), 


* "Marlowe is the one and only precursor of that veritable king of kings and lord of 


lords among all writers and all thinkers of all time." 
Swinburne, Contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
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if by my misery ye be not warned : for unto none of you, like me, sought those 
burs to cleave. Those puppets, I mean that speak from our mouths, those antics 
garnished in our colours... Trust them not for there is an upstart crow beauti- 
fied with our feathers... and being an absolute Johannes Factotum is, in his 
own conceit, the only shake- scene in a country.” 

The drift of the argument is this : ‘We, gentlemen and scholars: 
have founded the drama in England, and had hitherto held a mo- 
nopoly of the theatres. Those puppets, antics, base grooms, buck- 
ram gentlemen, peasants, painted monsters’ — for he calles the players 
by all these names in succession—~have now learned not only how 
to act our scenes, but how to imitate them; and there is one among 
them, Shakespeare, who will drive us to penury.”! 

In the above the words ‘upstart crow’ and ‘shake-scene’ evi- 
dently refer, as we have noticed before, to Shakespeare.” 

Now, it is generally admited that Marlowe was the first to make 
use of blank verse in the dramatiic composition on the pulic stage, 
so that a part of the slur on Shakespeare is rivalling or trying to rival 
Marlowe in this his most judicious and most fruitful innovation. 
Contemporaries also took it in that light. Referring to Shakespeare’s 
plagiarism an anonymous writer (R.B.} wrote in Greene’s Funeralls: 

Greene, gave the ground, to all that wrote upon him. 
Nay more the men that so eclipst his fame: 
Purloyned his plumes, can they deny the same? 

In support of the views put forth above, we may quote Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who is taken to be one of the most balanced of 
Shakespearean critics. He says : * Lowliness is young ambition’s 
ladder and the only way to success is by conforming to the preva- 
lent fashions and usages, i. e. by treading on the footsteps of Marlowe, 
Kyd, etc.’ 

A good portion of Henry VI deals with the character and action 
of Joan of Arc. The denigration of Pucelle has been taken to be a 
discredit on Shakespeare whose impersonality is the most promi- 


1. J. A. Symonds. 
2. The Calcutta Review, Feb, 1940, p. 105. 
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nent trait. Shakespeare simply followed Holinshed and still more 
closely in this respect Hall upon whom the former largely drew. We 
find her described in the chronicles under every form of vitupera- 
tion; Shakespeare has portrayed the character of the Maid with an 
undisguised sympathy for her courage, her patriotism, her high in- 
tellect and her enthusiasm, thus setting aside the charge of denigra- 
tion. Such transfiguration and impartial treatment of character is 
only possible in the hands of Shakespeare, who was a master in the 
knowledge of the springs of character. 

The authenticity of all three parts has been doubted since Pope 
and in Part I which might have become associated with the other 
two even if it were not by the same author. Malone! maintains that 
except in parts of the fourth act, there was not a single print of the 
footstep of Shakespeare. 

Coleridge, himself a poet of the first order and a reputed critic, 
very pertinently observes: “ Read aloud any two or three passages 
in blank verse even form Shakespeare’s earliest dramas, as Love’s 
Labour’s Lost or Romeo and Juliet and then read in the same way 
the opening speech ‘Hung be the heavens with black’, etc., in Z 
Henry VI; pay especial attention to the metre; and if you do not feel 
the impossibility of the latter having been written by Shakespeare, 
all I dare suggest is that you may have ears, for so has another 
animal." 

In his Shakespeare Primer Dowden writes in the same strain: 
King Henry VI, Part I, is almost an old play by one or more authors, 
which through we find it in the first Folio, had received only touches 
from the hand of Shakespeare, Greene having the chief hand in the 
play and he may have been assisted by Peele and Marlowe. 

“The general spirit of the drama," says he, “belongs to an older 
school and it is a happiness not to have to ascribe to our greatest 
poet the crude and hateful handling of the character of John of Arc 
excused though to some extent it may be by the concurrence of 
view in our old English chronicles.” 


1. See the dissertation on Henry VI by Malone in Vol. 18, Ed. Boswell Jr. 
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Malone tries to establish that Shakespeare had no hand at all in 
the orginal compostion of J and 2 Henry VI. Knight is of opinion 
that Shakespeare was the sole author of the plays in their orginal 
form. Grant White supports his belief in the joint workmanship of 
Shakespeare, Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe. In supple- 
menting the above views, Hudson, in his introduction to King Henry 
VI, Part I, puts it in an artful manner: “As I have no fourth theory to 
offer, nor any ambition to excogitate one, I am content to tie up 
substantially with Mr. White: That the two plays were originally 
written conjointly by Greene, Marlowe and Shakespeare, the latter 
doing much the larger portion; that aftewards, for reasons unknown 
to us, Shakespeare rewrote them, throwing out most of what the 
other two had contributed, and replacing it with his own matter and 
otherwise improving them; that this joint authoriship was the rea- 
son of no author’s name being given in the first two editions; and 
that Greene’s share in them, perhaps Marlowe’s also, sufficiently 
accounts for the use made of them, or of one of them, by the ‘Earl 
of Pembroke’s Servants,’ a theatrical company with which 
Shakespeare is not known or believed to have had any connec- 
tion.” 

Now, it is very important to note that Mr. Alexander’s book (Henry 
VI and Richard III) was written in 1929; but in Companion to 
Shakespeare Studies published so late as 1934, edited by Harley 
Granville Barker and G. B. Harrison, acknowledged to be the stan- 
dard critics of the third decade of the 20th century, most of the 
views put forward by Alexander have been refuted. Therein one of 
the contributors, Mr. A. L. Attwater, observes : “It is however round 
Shakespeare’s share in the three parts of Henry VI that controversy 
has raged longest. Part I appeared first in the folio but versions of 
Parts II and M were published in quarto, the first part of the conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster in 1594, 
the true tragedie of Richard Duke of York in 1595. Dr. Johnson 
came to the conclusion that these were piracies. After all, there re- 
mains only internal evidence of style upon which to determine the 
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question of authorship. 

Again, in the same book Bonamy Dobrée, under “Shakespeare 
as Part of his Time,' writes: “To what degree Shakespeare was influ- 
enced by his collaborators, how much effect he had on them, is a 
dubious matter, but it is mone the less fascinating and important for 
that.” He says that the four playwrights who seem to have given the 
impetus to the main movement of the times are Marlowe, Kyd, 
Greene and Peele, of whom the first two are the most important. 

The indefatigable labour of Prof. Allison Gaw deserves special 
mention in this conection. In his Origin and Development of I Henry 
VI, he arrives at the conclusion that, in the / Henry VI we have a 
clear case of a composite manuscript, the joint product of several 
authors and bearing unmistakable marks of their respective idio- 
syncrasies as to spelling, a manuscript that later underwent interpo- 
lation or revision by another hand twice and probably three times 
and that finally, thirty-one years after its first penning, passed legiti- 
mately form its undoubted theatre-owners to the compositors of the 
basic-text in the Folio of 1623. Gaw contends : that he provides 
“the fullest treatment of the problem of the authorship of this play 
but its conclusions are affected by the theory put forward by P. 
Alexander. 

Prof. Pollard, though he gives an unqualifed assent to Alexander’s 
views, cannot make up his mind to give up altogether a collabora- 
tor to Shakespeare and urges: “Shakespeare must surely have made 
his false starts like other men and occasionally even have got some 
way with a play, and then put it aside to work at another likely at the 
moment to win greater success.” 

It will thus be clear that the majority of views quoted here lends 
support to the collaboration theory and attempts have been made 
by critics to sort out the lines from different hands. The present 
writer also believes that Henry VI, more specially its first part, was 
not of Shakespeare’s writing alone but was the product of compos- 
ite authorship. 
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In the present communication the most difficult question of 
Shakespearean criticism is taken up and the extent to which the 
critics may differ simply bewilders the readers. After life - long 
labours on Shakespearean literature critics have simply come to 
most divergent sets of opinion — one school holding these to be 
perfectly personal, the other just the reverse. Emerson in the fa- 
mous essay on Shakespeare’ remarks: 

“Give a man of talents a story to tell, and his partiality will pres- 
ently appear. He has certain observations, opinions, topics, which 
have some accidental prominence, and which he disposes all to 
exhibit... But Shakespeare has no peculiarity, no veins, no curiosi- 
ties, no low painter, no bird fancier, no mannered is he: he has no 
discoverable egotism. The great he tells greatly; the small subordi- 
nately.” 

Numerous examples might be cited in support of Emerson’s 
views and we should quote here a particular passage form J.A. 
Symond’s Shakespeare’s Predecssors: 

“In dealing with Marlowe, it is impossible to separate the poet 
from the dramatist, the man from his creations. His personality does 
not retire like Shakespeare’s behind the work of art in impenetrable 
mystery.” And again, “Marlowe is in deadly earnest while creating 
them (his characters), believes in their reality, and infuses the blood 
of his own untamable heart into their veins. We feel them to be day- 
dreams of their maker’s deep desires; projected from the men around 
him; and rendered credible by sheer imaginative insight into the 
dark mysteries of nature.” 

“The thesis which it is intended to elucidate in this article may 
welll be illustrated from a consideration of the historical plays, say 


* The Calcutta Review, July, 1940. pp. 1-8 
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King Richard II. Of the deposition scene, A.W. Verity observes, 
“He neither approves nor disapproves. He simply shows that it was 
inevitable and utters the warning that certain consequences of it are 
inevitable... It has been observed in a previous article that this play 
was enacted before the London Public on the night just preceding 
the day of Essex’s insurrection. This performance was expected to 
prepare the minds of the people in favour of the insurrection and 
the organisers thought that Shakespeare’s politicial views were in 
their favour. but it is found not to be so." 

The critics have divided themselves into two groups; one group 
claims that Shakespeare’s missing biography can be substantially 
drawn up by a close and careful study of his plays, while the other 
group most violently discards the above theory. Shakespeare wrote 
a number of sonnets, probably by way of relaxation, and much ink 
has been spilt to show that the man Shakespeare is peeping out of 
the black lines. For the present let us take up the consideration of 
the dramatic pieces only. Some critics hold the view that “His 
(Shakespeare’s) plays are documents which tell us a good deal about 
Shakespeare-not indeed the details of his political or religious opin- 
ions but the general complexion of his sympathies, his prevailing 
mood at different periods of his career, his outlook on life.” W.H. 
Page answeres this school of critics in the following few words: 
“Each of us finds the whole world of action and emotion mirrored. 
Especially does he find all his own moods and potentialities, his 
own dangers, audacities, escapes, failures and triumphs. He could 
write his own innermost biography from Shakespeare’s.” “His own” 
says Mackail, “Yes but not Shakespeare’s” ' Exactly what Emerson 
believes: “Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare; and 
even he can tell nothing, except to the Shakespeare in us, that is, to 
our most apprehensive and sympathetic hour.” ? 

Sir E.K. Chambers, who generally regards Shakespeare as ob- 
jective in his plays, refuses to accept that “no reflex of his 


1. Companion to Shakespeare, p. 8. 
2. Representative Men. 
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(Shakespeare’s) personality is to be found among the creatures of 
_ his fashioning.... A poet will write of what interests him, whether 
within or without; nor is there any reason to suppose that Shakespeare 
was less interested in himself than in any other people.” ! 

Difference between subjectivity and objectivity is more meta- 
physical than real and no expression of opinion or statement of fact 
can be entirely objective. A man’s statement is mainly subjective 
when it is influenced by either sentiment, imagination or bias. It is 
mainly objective when he attempts to eliminate his own sentiments 
and confines himself mostly to his observation and reason. We can 
undoubtedly express a block of ice in two distinct ways: firstly we 
may say that it is a colourless block of solidified water maintaining a 
temperature of zero degrees centigrade. This is one way of express- 
ing ice and is typically an objective is the way of exhibiting actual 
facts uncoloured by exhibitor’s feelings or opinions; subjectivity will 
be the way of exhibiting things in terms of their effect produced on 
the speaker’s mind. Thus the work of a poet or writer of fiction is 
almot entirely subjective. That of a geographer or scientist is mainly 
objective and an ordinary historian is midway in his attitude. 

_ In a few beautiful lines Oscar Wilde attempts to prove 
Shakespeare’s subjectivity in his plays. The lines are worth quot- 
ing: 

“Out of ourselves we can never pass nor can there be in cre- 
ation what in the creator was not. Nay, I would say that the more the 
objective a creation appears to be, the more subjective it really is. 
Shakespeare might have met Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the 
white streets of London, or seen the serving men of rival houses 
bite their thumbs at each other in the open square: but Hamlet came 
out of his soul and Romeo out of his passion. They were elements 
of his nature to which he gave visible form.... Action being limited 
would have left Shakespeare unsatisfied and unexpressed; and, just 
as it is because he did nothing that he has been able to achieve 
everything, so it is because he never speaks to us of himself in his 


1. E. K. Chambers, A Survey of Shakespearean Criticism. 
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plays that his plays reveal him to us absolutely and show us his true 
nature and temperament far more completely than do those strange 
and exquisite sonnets, even in which he bares to crystal eyes the < 
secret closet of his heart. Yes, the objective form is the most subjec- 
tive in matter. Man is least himself when he talks in his own person, 
Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth,” ! 

Releigh, however, holds a different view and says that “what we 
do know of him is so essential that it seems impersonal... it is de- 
nied that we can find the man Shakespeare in his plays. He is a 
dramatic poet; and poetry, the clown says, is feigning. His enor- 
mously rich creative faculty has given us a long procession of ficti- 
tious persons who are as real to us as our neighbours; a large as- 
sembly including the most diverse characters— Hamlet and Falstaff, 
Othello and Thersites, Imogen and Mrs. Quickly, Dogberry and 
Julius Caesar, Cleopatra and Audrey—and in this crowd the drama- 
tist conceals himself, and escapes. We cannot make him answer- 
able for anything that he says. He is the fellow in the cellarage, 
who urges on the action of the play, but is himself invisible.” ? 

Hazlitt, however, describes the characteristic of a true poet which 
is worth quoting here: 

“The poet may be said, for the time, to identify himself with the 
character he wishes to represnt, and to pass from one to another, 
like the same soul successively animating different bodies.” 

Raleigh and Oscar Wilde are, indeed, difficult to reconcile— 
how difficult it actually is will appear from the following fact. Our 
great poet Rabindranath has drawn up a life-like picture of the op- 
pression of the rich upon the poor in his famous piece 4 feat wir 
So, life-like it is that anybody who does not know that the poet 
comes of an opulent lineage is likely to take him as a poor man who 
had to sell the main bulk of his holdings for repayment of debts, the 
last fraction of an acre where stoold his thatched shelter being ab- 
sorbed by the mighty rapacious landlord on the false pretext of a 


1. Intentions, pp. 163-65. 
2. Shakespeare (English Men of Letters Series,) pp. 6-7 
* Dui Bigha Jami 
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got-up hand-note. So vivid is the picture of the village where this 
unfortunate Upendra lived that nobody dare say that Rabindranath 
” did not come from the village stock. An average non-Bengali, not 
to speak of a foreigner, who, Whough not familiar with the biogra- 
phy of the poet, has read this piece with some interest will, undoubt- 
edly, think twice before he can accept that Rabindranath is the son of 
a wealthy landlord having the metropolis as the city of his birth. 
What is it—is it subjective or objective? The actual circumstances 
of the poet points to the latter but is not it subjective simultaneously? 
Does not every line of it speak of the poet’s innermost mind? Has 
not the last line of the piece betrayed the poet’s sentiment of protest 
against the oppression of the wealthy? Truly it has. The poet at an . 
inspired moment realised with all his soul the oppression done to 
the unlucky man and identified himself thoroughly and insepara- 
bly with the wronged. True it is that he was born of a well-to-do 
family of the city but it is equally true that he forgot his personal 
existence at an inspired moment and for a few minutes at least the 
soul of Rabindranath retired and one wronged Upendra’s took pos- 
session of Rabindranath’s body. Our poet Kumud Ranjan has al- 
ways a plentive tone in his ditties which exemplify Shelley’s well- 
known lines,” Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” Pick out, for example, his famous song “Majhi Toree Hetha 
Bandhbo Nako Ajker Sanjhey”* A reader in going through these 
lines full of pathos is apt to conclude that the poet has personally 
suffered the bereavement. 
Is it objective or subjective? Shakespeare himself answers the 

query: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, form earth to heaven 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


* af wt cet atacat atest Braces Hit 
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From the above lines it will, perhaps, be understood that the 
theory of objectivity of Shakespeare cannot be accepted in toto. 
For them who regard Shakespeare as typically impersonal Craig © 
utters his caution, “ Not even a dramatist as impersonal as 
Shakespeare, can altogether stand aside from his work.”! 

The present writer had attempted at length to impress upon his 
readers that Shakespeare took up his pen when the country was 
passing through serious theological controversies and the monar- 
chy of England had more than a single claimant. It is perfectly natural, 
then, that the presnt-day critic will be very much interested to know 
whether Shakespeare was a Papist or an anti-Papist. Like every other 
question this too affords no easy solution. We may search all his 
dramas in vain to know what actually his political as also religious 
views had been and the remark that "critics have found reasons for 
thinking him a Catholic, an Anglican, a Puritan, a free-thinker but a 
conflict of their opinions only shows how well the dramatist kept 
his secret,"* holds perfectly true. After a lot of troubles we have to 
discover that we stand at the same place form where we had taken 
our start. “Sir Walter Scott somewhere speaks, through one of his 
characters, of the ‘Lancastrian prejudices’ of Shakespeare’s mind 
in the delineation of Richard. But it would be difficult, we think, to 
have conducted the entire chronicle history of the contention be- 
tween the two famous houses of York and Lancaster with more rigid 
impartiality. The just and tolerant view of human events and char- 
acters costitutes one of the most remarkable peculiarities of the mind 
of Shakespeare,” Does not the Clown’s dialogue in All’s Well that 
Ends Well, more particularly the following lines, amply proves this 
fact? The Clown says, “Young Charbon the Puritan, and old Poysam 
the Papist, howsome'er their hearts are severed in religion, their 
heads are both one; they may jowl horns together, like any deer i’ 
th' herd.’* In this connection one has to bear in mind the remarks of 
1. Introduction to The Tempest. 

2. Thorndike, Facts about Shakespeare, p. 49 


3. Quoted by Rolfe from Knight's on Henry IV and Richard Lil 
4. ActI, Scene 3 
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Abercrombie: 

“When we come to Shakespeare’s use of the feeling against pu- 
ritanism in Measure for Measure we find that the antagonist who 
brings into odium the popular idea of puritanism in Angelo is actu- 
ally, puritanism itself — the splendid and terrible puritanism of 
Isabella.”! We find a strong support to this view form Stoll who 
maintains that Shakespeare neither finds any fault with nor has he 
any sympathy for the Puritans and he exhibits no leanings to dis- 
cuss the matters relating to the Church or State. He speaks not a 
word about the Catholics—the Spanish. He is silent about Beland, 
America, about the outstanding scientific discoveries, theories, ques- 
tions, creeds, problems, parties. 

Elizabethan writers as a rule are deeply tinged with Protestant 
bias. the exception worth mentioning being Chapman, Massinger 
and Shirley who betrayed Roman Catholic proclivity. The Age of 
Elizabeth has left its mark in the literature of the then England and 
the anti-papal ardour of the poets does not miss the attention of the 
most casual reader. A few concrete cases can be of some avail to 
prove the above statement. In his Age of Shakespeare, Swinburne 
cities a number of instances of which we select the following: 

“Dekker was an ardent and combative patriot, ever ready to take 
up the cudgels in prose or rhyme for England, and her women 
against Popery and the world.” And again “in style and versifica- 
tion,” Swinburne regards The Whore of Babylon ‘patriotic and anti- 
Catholic.’ Philip Massinger, Swinburne says in his Contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, was a typical Catholic or Papistical, as one has to 
conclude from his dramatic compositions. Compare what Coleridge 
says of Shakespeare: “He is of no age——nor, J may add, of any 
religion, or party or profession. The body and substance of his works 
came out of the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind: his 
observation and reading, which was considerable, supplied him with 
the drapery of his figure.” 

All these instances pointedly show that the literary world of the 
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sixteenth century was thickly clouded with the authors’ subjectiv- 
ity and the compositions of the playwrights could be profitably pur- 
sued in order to trace out the personality of the author. How far 
could this perusal of a particular author’s writings go to build up an 
authoritative biography of the poet is questionable no doubt, but it 
is true that it could go up substantially to the effect so far as others 
are concerned, but with regard to Shakespeare the problem is to- 
tally different. It will not be easy to accept Shakespeare, as some 
Shakespearean students have done, as entirely objective in his dra- 
matic writings without the least touch of personal bias in any of his 
lines. Had that been so, Shakespeare could have been regarded as 
an unnatural being, not susceptible to human passions, though in 
his writings he has depicted the diverse types of passions that stir 
our soul. 

But if anybody likes to read the poet’s life in his writings, he will 
meet with utter failure. Let us quote here a few sentences from 
Coleridge who compares Shakespeare and Milton: 

“‘Shakespeare’s poetry is characterless ; that is, it does not re- 
flect the individual Shakespeare; but John Milton himself is in ev- 
ery line of the Paradise Lost.” The writings of Shakespeare give the 
history of his inspired moments and any attempt to correlate them 
with a view at drawing up an acceptable biography of Shakespeare 
will be disastrous. We may expect diametrically opposite views in 
his touches; sometimes he will sympathise with the Puritan, some- 
times with the Papist; sometimes he will support monarchy, some- 
times democracy, the total effect produced being absolute zero. 

Still they represent Shakespeare’s bias to some extent at least the 
life-history of an inspired Shakespeare, but never of the man 
Shakespeare may be traced out. 

A close study of a few of his dramas may sufficiently illustrate 
the view-points of the present writer and hence it is proposed to 
drag the subject to the next issue of this journal. 
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IMPERSONALITY OF SHAKESPEARE 
(CONTINUED) 


In the previous article the present writer proposed to read through a 
few important plays of Shakespeare with a view to seeing how far 
the suggestion that Shakespeare’s personality is truly manifest in 
his writings appears to be tenable. One has not to go through all the 
pieces Shakespeare could produce but may profitably pick out a 
few, say four or five, of his three dozen and one dramas. Let us 
begin with Hamlet which, during the past three centuries and odd, 
has supplied hundreds of critics sufficent materials to excogitate a 
number of theories. 

Stationer’s register enters the play under date July 26, 1602 and 
it must have been composed between 1598 and 1602. The actual 
date is controversial but is important so far as the present topic is 
cocerned, as will presently appear. 

Let us consider, then, in some detail the probable date of the 
play. Gabriel Harvey referred to the play in his marginal notes in a 
copy of Speght’s Chaucer published'in 1598. The actual date on 
which the entry might have been made has been the subject of much 
criticism and scholars have interpreted the language of this entry in 
more than one way, their conclusions, no doubt, have been vitiated 
by too may assumptions, too many perhapses, might have beens 
and in all probabilities, but in all fairness any intelligent reader will 
have to skim out a passable theory form the huge mass of facts that 
have accumulated. 

The present writer would like to refer in this connection to the 
theory proposed by: Prof. F.S.Boas in his Shakespeare and the Uni- 
versities. The concluding lines are quoted here, “The more closely 
Harvey’s references are examined the weightier is the cumulative 
evidence that it was in or about 1598 that he spoke of Hamlet and 
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Lucrece as having it in them ‘to please the wiser sort,” So, the date 
of Hamlet cannot but be 1598 or a bit earlier. 

It has been claimed that Hamlet abounds in personal and topical 
touches of Shakespeare, who usually took scrupulous care not to 
give vent to his personal feelings. This play has been claimed to be 
. the masterpiece of our poet and has been called the ‘national drama’ 
of England. This was extremely popular with the theatre-going pub- 
lic and was—nay is—regarded even to-day as the best closet-play , 
notwithstanding the fact that in the general tone the play is the “most 
contemplative” of Shakespeare’s plays. Hamlet does not manifest 
the broad optimism which we could expect form the writer of King 
John and it lacks in the passion of Romeo, still the general mass of 
readers have expressed their highest appreciation of the piece. 

Malone had tried to explain the reasons of Shakespeare’s as- 
sumed gloominess in the piece, and the succeeding critics have 
generally echoed him. It has been claimed that the man Shakespeare’s 
domestic affairs checked the pen of Shakespeare the playwright 
and metamorphosed the frolicking comedian into a gloomy trage- 
dian. A number of family and private cricumstances have been put 
forward to serve as the background of Shakespeare’s mental state 
when he engaged himself to depict a colourful history of the Prince 
of Denmark. Let us see what were the events that influenced the 
dramatist so far, so that the whole tone of his acknowledged mas- 
terpiece had been one of decided gloominess. 

The chain of events extends from the year 1596 and is dragged 
up to 1601. In 1596 Shakespeare’s only son Hamnet, a boy of about 
12 years, expired. Joan Shakespeare died in 1601 and in the same 
year Robert Deverraux, Earl of Essex, was sentenced to capital pun- 
ishment on a charge of high treason. Henry Wriothlessly, Earl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron and friend, was imprisoned for 
abbeting Essex and, all these taken together, surely depressed the 
dramatist and apparently sharpened his pensive pen. According to 
Herford these events in Shakespeare’s personal life have lent fervour 
to Hamlet’s outbursts of grief and of friendship. 
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The question of the date of its composition comes up here. If we 
accept Boas’s view, which the present writer finds no reason to dis- 
card, the question of the death of the poet’s father and the misfor- 
tunes of his patrons do not come up for consideration at all. The 
ingenious theory put forward by personality-mongers, consequently, 
falls through. In order to scrutinize the theory we are accepting the 
date of the composition of Hamlet sometime between 1598 and 
1601. 

We have now to decide, therefore, what effect the death of Ham- 
let might have had upon our poet’s mind. The death of his only son 
certainly affected him too much and it sounds quite fitting, if his 
pathos had found some expression in his writings. But circumstan- 
tial evidence clearly proves that he was not too much moved. Cer- 
tainly any affectionate father would groan at this sudden and un- 
bearable stroke of providence, but an ambitious seeker of fortune 
barely 32 years of age should not take 6 long years to recover. That 
Shakespeare did not actually take such a long time to recover is 
amply evident from actual facts. 

In 1596, an application was made by John Shakespeare for a 
coat of arms; certainly our poet had full knowledge of the fact and 
in all likelihood he had to finance the scheme of raising the family 
to the status of gentry. How is this fact compatible with the theory 
that broken-hearted Shakespeare took up his pen to perpetuate his 
feeling of grief and sorrow, while simultaneously aspiring to make 
his worldly position secure? It has been observed in a previous 
issue’ that the year 1598 is a landmark in Shakespearian history. 
How can we say that a poet in his gloomy state of mind extending 
for a number of years had been striving with all sincerity to make 
himself prosperous and known and was taking all interest in a new 
playhouse of which he became a founder-partner.? Shakespeare’s 
name first began to appear in the published plays form the year 


1. The Calcutta Review, January, 1940. 


2. ‘The Theatre’ of Burbadges was demolished and the Globe was erected by several of 
the party in 1599. Shakespeare was one of the co-sharers. 
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1598 and there are unquestionable records to prove that Shakespeare 
himself appeared on the board occasionally, if not regularly, up to 
the year 1603.' The sign of his worldly prosperity, namely, the pur- 
chase of the New Place, the best house in the town of Stratford, 
was made in the year 1599. All the facts taken together are suffi- 
ciently convincing to do away with the theory of gloom enunciated 
by the indefatigable Malone and developed by the psychologist 
Dowden who has attempted to trace the growth of the mind of 
Shakespeare wirh reference to his art. True it is that Southampton 
was his friend and patron, and ill-fated. Essex was a friend to 
Southampton. Shakespeare was much interested in Essex whom 
he refers to directly in his drama Henry V. There is no doubt that the 
turn of events resulting in the capital punishment of Essex and im- 
prisonment of Southampton coupled with the death of his aged fa- 
ther depressed him much. Despair and dejection might have tintured 
his youthful mind, but how can we assume that this agony and grief 
of the poet’s outward world found expression in his creation too? 
Thorndike refuses to believe it and adduces the following reason 
for his doing so: 

“Shakespeare must have lived and enjoyed and suffered in- 
tensely; but this does not commit us to a belief in an immediate 
tuning to account of personal experience in the writing of drama. 
His boy, Hamnet, died in 1596, about the time that he was writing 
The Merchant of Venice and the rollicking farce of The Taming of 
the Shrew, and just before he conceived Falstaff; it was fourteen 
years later that he gave us the pathetic figure of the young Mamillius 
in The Winter’s Tale. From all we know of his personal life, the 
years of King Lear and Othello were years of abounding prosper- 
ity.” 

The present writer is slow to accept the theory of gloom and 
confidently belives that Hamlet has been the history of Shakespeare’s 


l. Bem Jonson's Sejanus was played in 1603, and Shakespeare took part in the perfor- 
mance. Every Man in His Humour was played in 1598. Shakespeare, as Ben Jonson 
records in his Folio edition, was one among the players. 
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brooding hours snatched out form the world of sorrow and mirth. 
If there is any melancholy tone in Hamlet, it is surely not due to his 
outward grief, be that so severe as the death of the only son, but 
simply due to the fact that at spare moments Shakespeare’s heart 
caught the contagion of the world’s miseries perceptible here, there, 
and everywhere. The hidden philosopher in the comedian liked to 
dilate upon them and to soliloquise on every suitable occasion. Prince 
Hamlet is this philosopher, rapid in theorising, slow in action; des- 
perate in promising and deliberate in withholding. This is never the 
Shakespeare of the Globe and hailing from Stratford—this is the 
Shakespeare retiring after the day’s toil and reposing on the arm- 
chair with the most penetrating question: 

“To be or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings an arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by opposing end them?” 


The brooding philosopher is now free to soliloquise and goes on 
meditating’ 
*,..there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life, 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised- love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin?” 
.—and he calls his audiece to “see what I see.” 

The fine co-incidence between the names of Hamnet and Ham- 
let has, inded, serveed as a weapon in the hands of the personality- 
hunters among the critics. In considering this coincidence we must 
not forget that Hamnet Shakespeare was born in the year 1585 when 
William Shakespeare was walking up and down the streets of 
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Stratford and did not dream of writing the history of the Danish 
Prince for the enjoyment of the English people. 

Is there no sign of Shakespeare’s personality in Hamlet then? 
Certainly there are a few and that unmistakably. Hamlet’s enquiry 
about the players of the city has been answered not by Rosencrantz 
‘but by the poet himself and we can surely take it as Shakespeare’s 
connection with the war of theatres,’ of which no other positive 
record remains. 

Shakespeare’s advice to the clown is significantly personal. As 
an author he had to see that all the parts do get due development in 
the hands of those who represent the individual parts but that was 
not to be and in much despair and disgust the poet uttered his cau- 
tion for the players: 

“Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for them: 
For there be of them that will themselves laugh to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too.” 

We must not forget that the general performance was a ‘two hours 
traffic’ and the groundlings more encourged by clown by en cours 
at the cost of the serious parts of the play. The author cannot sup- 
port the groundlings and takes an opportunity to advise the actors 
in the art of representation. 

Critics are unanimous in regarding The Tempest as one of 
Shakespeare’s latest plays, if not the last. It is accepted to have been 
written sometime in 1611 and Shakespeare personally did not write 
any other book after that date. The poet had, by this time, accumu- 
lated sufficient wealth and intended to return to his native place. 
The din and bustle of the growing city could not attract him any 
more and when he could know for certain that he was no longer a 
poor man, the son of an obscure bailiff threatened with imprison- 
ment for debts, he did not like to put up in London. He wanted to 
go to his native place where he could pass the remaining years of 
his life comfortably and with ease. 


1. The dialogue has already been quoted on a previous occasion. See Calcutta Review, 
April, 1940, p. 3 
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Before going back to Stratford, his native place, Shakespeare 
produced The Tempest and it would be quite fitting to the occasion 
if Shakespeare would inform his numerous admirers the intention 
of his doing so. In Elizabethan society the custom of according 
farewell parties did not exist as it exists to-day and consequently 
there was very little chance for the poet to address his friends and 
admirers except from the board, the words of parting coming out of 
the lips of others. In all fairness then the speech of Prospero! be- 
ginning with “Ye elves of hills,” etc. and ending in: 

But this rough magic 
I hear abjure; and when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I will break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound 
PIL drown my book— 

This would represnt the retiring poet’s personal feeling. 

Brandes says: . 

“Prospero is not Shakesperare, but the play is in a certain measure auto- 
biographical... It shows us more than anything else what the discipline, of life 
had made of Shakespeare at fifty ~ a fruit too fully matured to be suffered to 
hang much longer on the tree.” 

But the situation does not warrant the assumption. There’ is abso- 
lutely no record to show that the speech moved any of the audience 
and what reason could we find that the dramatist would make a part- 
ing speech of self-adulation while his audience would remain silent? 
Moreover the situation of the play demands some such speech from 
the Duke of magicians who regains his lost dukedom at Milan, his 
only daughter finding a happy and desirable match. Prospero’s re- 
tirement form the world of magic is as inevitable as was his entrance. 
We may compare this with the entrance and exit of Shakespeare into 
_ and from the dramatic world but we can by no means assume this to 


1. Act V. Sc, I. 
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be entirely personal. In the Epilogue Prospero declares— 
“Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have's my own; 
Which is not faint: now ‘tis true’ 
I must be here confined by you, 
Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got 
And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare Island by your spell; 
But release me from my bands 
With the help of your good hands.” 

If we are to take it as personal we have to assume that 
Shakespeare considered himself out-of-date and out-of-interest. His 
powers, according to himself, were failing him; but is there any 
reason to believe like that? The present writer thinks—no, there’s 
no reason to believe that. Let us quote here a line form Dr. Schelling 
who, along with others, shares the same view—namely, Shakespeare’s 
picture of Prospero is least personal and most artistic. 

“To those who recognise the larger nature of drama, who can 
grasp the idea of an art higher than that of an egoist, in the power of 
the true dramatic poet to thrill with a responsive sympathy for the 
emotion of any one of his personages, however differently situated 
in life and feeling from himself there is no need to interpret Prospero 
(nor any other of the characters that crowd his pages) as a projec- 
tion of Shakespeare himself into his creative work.”! 

There is no good in multiplying instances like this. Before con- 
cluding this article the present writer should draw the attention of 
his readers to a particular trait of Shakespeare’s pen, viz., the non- 
committal way of putting things which will serve as fit subjects for 
volumes of harrangues. A single instance may suffice. In 2 Henry iv, 
we have, when the rebels meet the King’s party, viz., Prince John 
Lancaster, Earl of Westmoreland, in the forest we find Lord Mowbray, 
promising ‘to try fortunes to the last man.’ But the deceitful and , 


1. English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare p. 413 
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crafty Bolinbroke brings the rebellion to an end. Let us quote a few 
incidental lines. 

Prince John promises to redress the grievances of the rebel Lords 
and gives his word of honour: 

“My Lord, these griefs shall be with speed redressed 
Upon my soul, they shall. If this may plese you, 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 
As we will ours : And here between the armies 

Let’s drink together friendly and embrace, 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 

Of our restored love and amity.” 

The assurance was taken on its face value and Lord Hastings 
ordered to disperse their army. In a few minutes Hastings returned 
with the news: 

“My Lord, our army is dispersed already: 

Like youthful steers unyoked, they take their courses 
East, West, North, South; or like a school broke up, 
Each hurries toward his home and sporting place.” 

Westmoreland replies: “Good tidings, My Lord Hastings; for the 

which 
I do arrest three, traitor, of high reason: 
And you, Lord Archbishop, and you Lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treason I attach you both.” 
Mowbray enquires and gets the following answer: 
“Mowbray, is this proceeding just and hounorable? 
West. Is your assembly so?” 

What is to be particularly noticed here is that Shakespeare says 
not a single word though there is ample opportunity to speak much. 
The characters speak themselves and just as much as the Situation 
demands. 

A poet of so reserved a temperament cannot be expected to give 
a life history of his and the assertion that the missing biography of 
Shakespeare can be got up from his dramas cannot thus be regarded 
as tenable. 

In conclusion the present writer would draw the attention of his 
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readers to the following noted lines of Carlyle in suport of the theory 
that the greatest poet of human passion was apt to conceal his own 
in his writings, and succeeded in bewildering the critics of all times 
and all nations in catching hold of Shakespeare the Man: 

“T cannot call this Shakespeare a ‘Sceptic’, as some do; his indif- 
ference to the creeds and theological quarrels of his time misleading 
them. No : neither unpatriotic though he says little about his Patrio- 
tism; nor sceptic, through he says little about his Faith. Such ‘indif- 
ference’ was the fruit of his greatness withal: his whole heart was in 
his own grand sphere of worship ( We may call it such) ; these other 
controversies, vitally important to other men, were not vital to him.” 

In his article “Elizabethan Shakespeare,’ J. D. Wilson echoes the 
same view, namely, that “Shakespeare conceals nothing and con- 
demns nothing.” How can we then, mark out this sentence, that 
line,and those passages as his sincere attitude towards a particular 
event? Is he not an impartial recorder of facts and a faithful delinea- 
tor of the human mind for all times to come? The present writer 
would like to answer, yes he is, and there remains the least doubt for 
that. He is strictly impersonal in his dramatic works and whatever he 
speaks through the characters of his creation are but words which 
would be quite natural and fitting to the occasion. The poet is absent 
in the assemblage of his characters who speak, act and dance accord- 
ing as they wish. To quote Prof. Minto, “For all his presumable moodi- 
ness Shakespeare would seem to have never composed but in one 
mood — of dramatic impartiality. Nobody has been able to detect in 
his character any strong bias of opinions held dogmatically by him- 
self... One of his characters explains away prophecy, another 
rationalises presentiments, a third declares that miracles are ceased 
and that we can admit only natural means. Yet ghosts walk in his 
dramas, men are haunted by evil forebodings and calamities are her- 
alded by monstrous portents. It is vain to look for consistent opinions 
where the dramatist’s principle is to embody men of all shades with 
strict impartiality in their exact form and pressure.” 


1. Characteistics of English Poets, p.273 
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The learning of Shakespeare has formed the subject of an 
animated controversy. Ever since Ben Jonson penned his famous 
lines about ‘Mr. Shakespeare’ that he had ‘little Latine and Lesse 
Greek’ all subsequent critics accepted it at its face-value 
forgetting, however, that Jonson with his vast and encyclopaedic 
learning in the classics could as well speak of the Stratford poet 
in a patronising and condescending mood. In fact for the first 
sixty or seventy years after his death all references to Shakespeare's 
learning were couched very disparagingly of his attainments in 
classical tongues. 

A few selected references that speak, either directly or 
indirectly, of Shakespeare's learning may perhaps be found 
interesting. Let us begin with Ben Jonson who though not himself 
a university man had been decorated with the ‘M.A.’ degree 
(honoris causa) by both the universities', in recognition of his 
erudite scholarship in the classics. Ben addresses Shakespeare 
in the following terms : 

een to honour thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thund'ring Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles, to us, 
‘Pacuvius, Aecius, him of Cordona dead. 
To life again, to heat thy buskin tread 
And shake the stage; Or, when thy socks were on 
‘Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come." 
And it is only to justify this, Ben puts down the clause “though 


* The Calcutta Review, September, 1940. pp. 235-246 


1. Aubrey states that Jonson admitted himself in the University of Oxford but left 
it without taking a degree. There 1s no corroborative evidence of this. 
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thou hadst small Latin and less Greek." 

Dryden, in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, tries to corroborate 
the popular notion about Shakespeare's learning and apologetically 
observes, "He wanted not the spectacles of books to read nature." 
The critic significantly imagines Shakespeare to utter the following 
lines: 

"Untaught, unpractised in a barbarous age 

I found not, but created first the stage: 

And if I drain'd no Greek or Latin Store, 

'Twas, that my own abundance gave me more: 

On foreign trade I needed not rely, 

Like fruitful Britain rich without supply." ai 

Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718), the earliest biographer of our 
poet, says : 

"In such an age immortal Shakespeare wrote, 
By no quaint rules not hamp'ring critics taught; 
With rough majestic force he mov'd the heart 
And Strength and nature made amends for art.” 


Mallet (1698-1765) holds Shakespeare: 


, "Great above rule, and imitating none; 
Rich without borrowing, Nature was his own." 


Seward's encomium for Stratford contains the following lines: 


“Thy bard was thine unschool’d, and from thee brought, 
More than all Egypt, Greece or Asia taught; 

Not Homer's self such matchless laurels won; 

The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakespeare none." 


The following lines of Lloyd will pehaps clearly prove the 
popular view as to Shakespeare's attainments in classics: 


"Oh, where's the bard, who at one view 
Could look the whole creation through, 
Who traverses all the human heart, 
Without recourse to Grecian art?" 
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Leonard Digges (1588-1635), a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
declares: 
"Next Nature only helpt him, for looke thorow 
This whole Booke, thou shalt find he doth not borrow, 
One phrase from Greekes, nor Latines imitate, 
Nor once from vulgar Languages Translate." 


John Ward, the vicar of Stratford, leaves the following entry 
in his diary: 

"I have heart yt Mr. Shakespeare was natural wit, without any 
art at all." 

There is no good multiplying quotations and instances. All 
these references will clearly show what Shakespeare's 
contemporaries, critics or casual inquirers hold about his knowledge 
of the ancients. Aubrey, however, tried to assert as early as 1681 
that "Though as Ben" Johnson sayes of him, that he had little 
Latine and lesse Greeke. He understood Latine pretty well : for 
he had been in his younger yeares a school-master in the 
countrey." Aubrey cannot be supported from contemporary 
records but at the same time we must not fail to remark that 
he cannot even be disproved summarily. But, generally, it was 
taken for granted, in the early days of Shakespearean criticism, 
that the poet was not very well up in the classics. 

With the advent of Romantic criticism the problem of 
ascertaining definitely how far Shakespeare knew of Latin and 
Greek came to the forefront and the controversy took a definite 
shape. In fact in the seventies and eighties of the eighteenth 
century there had already sprung up two divergent schools of 
critics with notions diametrically opposed to one another. The 
views of these two schools can best be understood from the 
sentiments expressed by their exponents. Gildon, an editor of 
Shakespeare's poems, had expressed his opinions in the following 
words : g 

"The man who doubts of the learning of Shakespeare hath none of his 


H“ 


Own. 
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His elder brother, John Dennis, emphatically denied this in 
patriotic vehemence and maintained : 

“He who allows Shakespeare had learning, and a learning with the 
ancients, ought to be looked upon as a detractor from the glory of Great 
Britain." 

The ever-memorable Hales of Eton, who had been a vastly 
read student of the ancients and Shakespeare as well, assertively 
undertook to demonstrate with relevant quotations from the latter 
that every topic dealt with by the ‘poets of antiquity’ has been 
somewhat—but never unworthily—spoken of by Shakespeare. 
This assertion of a noted classical scholar, if accepted, will tend 
the readers to believe that Shakespeare might have been very 
familiar with the classics or else his was an exceptional 
originality. Like all other inquiries connected with our poet this 
problem too remains unsolved and comes down to the present 
generation for discussion. 

That Shakespeare was a vastly learned man, there is no doubt 
about that. His writings, both dramatic and non-dramatic, will 
lead anybody to admit that this ‘upstart crow’, however, had no 
university education like Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Nashe, Lodge, 
and many others of his contemporaries. There is nothing extant 
which we may accept as proof positive to show that he had 
even the rudimentary education from the existing Free Grammar 
School, excepting the probability that the son of a civic head 
might have taken ull advantage of the institution in the town 
and within the limits of the corporation of Stratford-on-Avon. 
It has been established, beyond doubt, from a study of his literary 
sources, his citations and quotations, that he had read much of 
the current literature of his time and had been substantially 
familiar with it. According to Raleigh “he was a hungry and 
rapid reader," but the idea does not commit us to believe that 
Shakespeare had read the classics in the original. He might have 
read them in translations. Particularly this very question, namely, 
whether Shakespeare read the classics in the original or in 
translations, has taken all these centuries to be solved and 
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threatens to absorb many more before it can be finally settled 
and dropped. 

Pope, in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare published 
in 1725, has some very aposite remarks on the subject. This 
we quote here : 

"But as to his want of learning, it may be necessary to say 
something more; there is certainly a vast difference between 
learning and languages. How far he was ingnorant of the latter, 
I cannot determine; but it is plain he had much reading at least, 
if they will not call it learning. Nor is it any great matter if a 
man has knowledge, whether he has it from one language or 
from another. Nothing is more evident than that he had a taste 
of natural philosophy, mechanicks, ancient and modern history, l 
poetical learning, and mythology : We find him very knowing 
in the customs, rites, and manners of antiquity. In Coriolanus 
and Julius Caesar not only the spirit, but the manners, of the 
Romans are exactly drawn; and still a nicer distinction is shown 
between the manners of the Romans in the time of the former 
and of the latter. His reading in the ancient historians is no less 
conspicuous, in many references to particular passages : and the 
speeches copied from Plutarch in Coriolanus may, I think, as 
well be made an instance of his learning as those copied from 
Cicero in Catiline of Ben Jonson." 

In order to do full justice to the subject it is necessary to 
glance at the state of learning in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, which covers the boyhood and youth of the bard of 
Avon. The age of Elizabeth, that is to say, the age of Shakespeare, 
was, as some historians of English literature observe, an age of 
translation. It constituted years of Renascence and classical 
Renascence according to the Cambridge historians, "implied a 
knowledge and imitation of the golden past of classical antiquity 
and as a preliminary, a competent acquaintance with, and some 
power to use, the Latin and Greek languages. Italy gave it birth 
and it gradually spread beyond the Alps in Germany, France and 
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England."' Towards the close of the reign of Henry VII and the 
beginning of the succeeding monarch (Henry VIL) a great 
impetus was imparted towards the classical learning and there 
was, indeed, a burning thirst among scholars to study the 
Humanities. Erasmus, one of the most eminent scholars of the 
age, who visited England for the first time in 1499, in a letter 
to Robert Fisher, who was then at Rome, spoke very highly of 
at least four scholars, namely, John Colet, William Grocyn, 
Thomas Linacre and Thomas More, who possessed a deep and 
thorough mastery of the classics. Neither during these days nor 
in the following vernacular could be claimed as a language of 
literature, vernacular was stamped vulgar. Lord Macaulay 
described the actual circumstances in the following lines : 

"In the time of Henry VII and Edward VI, a person who 
did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or next to 
nothing. Italian was the only modern language which possessed 
anything that could be called literature. All the valuable books 
then extant in all the vernacular dialects of Europe would hardly 
have filled a single shelf." 

There were personalities in literature who, even as late as in 
the Queen Elizabeth's reign, could not accept the vernacular to 
be a fit medium for useful publications—nay were apt to despise 
it. Bacon, who is regarded as a father of English prose and is 
himself a great master of his mother-tongues, despised it 
vehemently. It is curious to note that Bacon wrote both in English 
and in Latin, but the latter was evidently the language of the 
learned to him; it appealed to him as the universal language. 
The notion gradually developed and deepened in him so much 
so that towards the end of his life Bacon repented for writing 
in English for he had the strongest apprehension that for their 
language these books of the philosopher would be lost to 
posterity. Bacon could not allow this to happen and sat himself 
down to translate them from English into Latin. In the early 


1. Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. TI. 
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period of the formation of English language such instances were 
not at all rare. Sir Thomas More described his ideal commonwealth 
of Utopia not in his mother-tongue but in the learned Latin. As 
late as 1551, 16 years after the death of More, this political 
romance was translated into English—but he had nothing to do 
with it. True it is that more also wrote several books in English, 
but they’ are far less important. 

With the march of time, this current of thought, that is, the 
neglect of native tongue, began to disappear. Scholars were fast 
coming who were eager to lay open the rich intellectual treasures 
of Greece and Rome to the public view and consequently took 
upon themselves the task of translating the classical authors in 
their poor much-neglected mother-tongue, which could not be 
regarded, even in the year 1545, as a fit vehicle to carry high 
thought. This is evident from the note of apology which Ascham 
thought necessary to make as a perface to one of his vernacular 
publications. The author of the School-master declares : 

"Although to have written this book either in Latin or Greek 
had been more easier and fit for my trade in study, yet 
nevertheless, I supposing it no point of honesty, that my 
” commodity should stop and hinder any part either of the pleasure 
or profit of many, have written this English matter in the English 
tongue for English men.” 

J.M. Robertson, in his Elizabethan Literature expresses the 
view that "English prose, nevertheless, was shaped rather by 
those who wrote for the Commons" Here we must mention the 
names of immortal early chroniclers of English literature, e.g., 
Edward Hall and Ralph Holinshed to whom our poet's 
indebtedness has been much. Hall's description of the end of 
Henry VI is so graphic and free from stilted language that it 
can be read with interest even to-day. Of king Henry VO Hall 
records: 

"By reason whereof, king Henry the Seventh, not without 
cause, sued to July (Julius) Bishop of Rome to have him 
canonized, as other saints be; but the fees of canonizing of a 
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king were of so great a quantity at Rome (more than the 
canonizing of a Bishop or a prelate, although he sat in Saint 
Peter's chair) that the said king thought it more necessary to keep 
his money at home for the profit of his realm and country rather 
than to impoverity his kingdom for the gaining of a new holy 
day of Saint Henry : remitting to God the judgement of his will 
and intent..." 

What a hidden fling at the Church of Rome! 

The works of Hooker and Fox also shaped the early English 
prose in a definite manner. Ecclesiastical Polity of the former 
and the vast compilation of the ecclesiastical controversies of 
the latter in his The Acts and Momments of the Martyrs are 
contributions not only in the ecclesiastical world but also to the 
field of literature and were much in popular appreciation. 

But still the inferiority complex regarding their mother-tongue 
did not altogether vanish from the hearts of English scholars. 
Even in 1602 when Hamlet and Fairy Queen, which the 
Englishmen of any age can be well proud of, were known to 
the masses, Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613), the founder of 
Bodleian Library considered vernacular plays as "baggage books 
not worthy to be vouchsafed a rowme in so noble a Library." 
Himself a student of classics and well up in a number of 
continental language, Bodley was certainly influenced by the old 
orthodox view when he had to decide the fate of these 
vernacular books. As a result of step motherly attitude to the 
English plays Shakespearean publications were accorded no 
place in the Bodleian catalogues of 1605 and 1620. But, 
however, Sir Thomas had duly made a contract with the 
Stationers’ Company in 1610-11 according to the terms of which 
the latter was bound to submit a copy of every book of which 
it was the publisher as a presentation to Sir Thomas's foundation. 

The greatest of English translation—that of the Holy Bible— 
was undertaken in the sixteenth century and generations of 
scholars continued to ensure its perfection till 1611 when the 
Authorised Version or King James's Bible finally appeared in the 
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field; but it should not be forgotten, however, that this Authorised 
Version was based upon the work of its predecessors, most 
notable, of whom were Tyndale and Coverdale who, undaunted 
by the extreme persecution from the Papal England, continued 
with zeal and conviction with the translation. As soon as it was 
realised by the classical scholars that the common populace 
should be given an opportunity of being acquainted with the 
poets of antiquity they began in right earnest to translate the 
ancients. Book after book began to be rendered into the language 
of the land and the literature began much to grow. A modern 
student of he history of the early developments of English 
literature will, indeed, be much interested to find the extent of 
English translations from foreign tongues. During the years 1550- 
1660, “there were two hundred and eighteen translations of two 
hundred and twenty three Italian authors in general literature and 
poetry, this not including more than as many more than Lamb 
would have called ‘book in Sheep's clothing.’ A more recent 
appraisement of Spanish books printed in Tudor England, 
including translations from the Castilian tongue, mounts up to 
one hundred and sixty titles. And a similar appraisement for 
France shows, only within the life-time of Shakespeare, the 
surprising total of nearly four hundred titles.” Sometimes the 
classics were translated not from the original but from its 
rendering in some current language e.g., Italian or French. Thus, 
Plutarch's Lives was translated first into French by Bishop Amyot 
and from French into English by Sir Thomas North in 1579. 
The Bishop of Marseilles translated The History Written by 
Thucydides in 1550, from a French version of Claude de Seyssell. 
In 1547 The Secrete of Secretes of Aristotle was ‘englished' from 
it French version. The Manuell of Epictetus was rendered into 
English from the original Greek through French in 1567, and 
as late as 1581 Ten Bookes of Homer's Iliades was presented 
before the London readers by Arthur Hall, Esqr., who used 
French translations of the poet as his source. Sir John Bourchier 
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similarly translated Marcus Antonius’ The Golden Booke of 
Marcus Aurelius, Emperour and Eloquent Orator out of its 
French rendering from original Greek in the year 1533. The 
successive stages of the translation is very nicely recorded in 
the quadruplet: 

""Twas Greek at first, that Greek was Latin made, 

That Latin, French; that French to English straid : 

Thus 'twixt one Plutarch there's more difference, 

Than i’ th’ same Englishman return'd from France." 

When Shakespeare was preparing himself for the onerous task 
of play-making, translations of the classics were overflooding 
the literary field of the island and the hungry reader had been 
making full use of them. Translations already published he did 
not afford to lose sight of. Raleigh speaks of Shakespeare's 
reading in the following few lines : 

"But the translations and imitations of the classics, which 
poured from the press during the second half of the century (16th 
century), the poems and love pamphlets and plays of the 
university wits, the tracts and dialogues in he prevailing Italian 
taste—all these were the making of the new age and the favourite 
reading of Shakespeare... Among the publication of his own age 
some few stand out pre-eminent as books that were of more 
than passing interest to Shakespeare, books, that he ransacked 
from cover to cover for the material of his plays. The books 
that served him best for his dramatic plots were Raphael 
Holinshed's Chronicles, Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch's 
Lives and the Italian novelists, in many translations, chief among 
which must be reckoned Painter's Palace of Pleasure, containing 
a selection of- the choicest novels of the great Italian masters."! 

Before Shakespeare's birth in 1564 there had been translated 
a number of classics. Scholars have been busy in the first place 
to ascertain what books had been accessible, for an average 
reader, though the medium of English and ‘then to scrutinise how 


1. Shakespeare (English Men of Letters Series), pp. 65, 67. 
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far and to what extent Shakespeare utilised them. The inextricable 
tangle of ‘yes’ and 'no' will never be solved directly, and there 
is no other means of satisfying the quest except ‘by this indirect 
reasoning. By dint of their devoted research in the field they 
have drained out the titles of the books that had been translated 
before Shakespeare's appearance and have presented us with a 
formidable list. The earliest in the field of research seems to be 
Steevens whose list was further improved upon by Malone. 
Exhaustive bibliographies have, however, been appended to 
Cambridge History of English Literature (Vol. IV) and to Dr. 
Schelling's English Literature During the Lifetime of Shakespeare 
as also many others. The extent of translations from other 
languages can well be guessed if anybody likes to peruse these 
bibliographies. It appears, therefore, that before the hungry reader 
and prolific writer finally left his pen homebound the English 
bookstalls were decorated with Homer, Euripides, Ovid, Cicero, 
Plautus, Hippocrates, Xenophon, Herodotus, Machiavelli, Plato, 
Aesop, Virgil, Ronsard, Aristotle, Plutarch, Horace, Seneca, Livy, 
Terrence, Pliny, Cato, Tacitus and many others ‘englished' either 
in part or in full.’ It is universally admitted that our poet was 
familiar with those authors since all his plots are adaptations from 


1. Schelling observes that Machiavelli's Prince was not translated in Shakespeare's 
time but the book seems to be referred to in more place than one e.g. "Am I 
a politic? Am I subtle? am I a Marchiavel?"—Merry Wives, Act II, Sc. I. 

Aad again! that notorious Machiavel! 

It dies, and if ıt had a thousand lives. 
As also 1 Henry VI, Act V Sc. 4 
‘And set the murd'rus Machivel to School ' 

3 Henry VI, Act M, Sc. 3. 

Minto, in his Characteristics of English Poets, describes at length the early 
translations of Ovid and Seneca. Minto observes : "what drew Arthur Golding 
to translate Ovid's Metamorphoses, is hard to conjecture... he was an indefatigable 
translator from Latin, but his subjects generally were of a different cast.... He 
translated from Justine ın 1564; Caesar's commentaries in 1565; and numerous 
ecclesiastical and other works, His translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses was 
completed in 1567". p. 161 
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one of these masters of classics but the problem, or better, the 
puzzle, is not there. In what language did Shakespeare read his 
masters—in ancient or in his native tongue? The whole problem 
hinges on this query. 

Before discussing this at some length we may better imagine 
what the question may really imply. If we can reasonably 
conclude that Shakespeare read the ancient authors in their 
respective tongues, namely, Greek and Latin, Ben Jonson's ‘Little 
Latine and Lesse Greeke’ will be successfully refuted. But that 
will only transplant the master oak from the green forest into 
the dry desert of scholarship where everything is measured from 
the standpoint of originality. But if we have to turn back in the 
opposite direction, it will disprove gossipy Aubrey, no doubt, 
but will obviously lead us to believe that Shakespeare entered 
as a finished jewel in the literary field of England nobody 
knowing for certain whence, how and when. Family circumstances 
of the poet certainly favours not the first idea. No ruined 
businessman of the seventeenth century, who dares not go to 
the church for fear for being heckled for his debts, can allow 
his eldest son to go on with his copies of Plutarch and Seneca 
up to a scholar's standard. It may, however, be argued that the 
poet could as well utilise his spare hours in studying Greek and 
Latin. Yes he could; but the probability is small. He realised 
before 22 that his father was a thoroughly ruined man—and it 
is of him that the whole family had much expectation. This 
realisation dragged him to the metropolis where he entered the 
theatrical world in search of a career. He had to appear as an 
actor—no dignified position in the society—and had to utilise 
his spare hours in composing materials for the stage. His rate 
of production of plays clearly proves that he was, indeed, a rapid 
writer and pehaps wasted not a single moment. By his grammar 
school education he could simply pick up the rudiments of Greek 
and Latin, but thus far and no further. Scholarship in those 
tongues were quite out of question. 

The alternative view that the poet really acquired such a 
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mastery of the tongues that he could read and assimilate the 
classical authors in originals may be supported with equal zeal. 
A young fortune-hunter travelled down to London from Straftord 
sometime by 1586 and was altogether lost in the citycrowds till 
we discover him in 1593 in the association of Lord Southampton 
for the first time since he was lost in the multitude with a bundle 
of papers, "the first heir of his invention" with a motto: 
Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavours Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret Aqua" 
This is a quotation from Ovid. 

If we start from hence to speculate upon the gap in his career, 
cannot we tentatively propose to accept that during this his 
preparatory period from 1586 to 1591 the playwright sincerely 
took to the study of the classics which alone, perhaps Shakespeare 
knew very well, could furnish him with popular and fascinating 
plots so that he might successfully compete with the university 
wits who had been holding the board? 

Here's the puzzle and we have to attempt its solution by the 
classical method of determining his direct debts, if any, to the 
original authors and: adjusting them to the probable period in 
his career. This we propose to undertake in the next issue. 
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ELEVEN 


LEARNING OF SHAKESPEARE 
(CONTINUED) 


In the previous article an attempt was made to present the reader 
with a general background of the learning which prevailed in 
England during the years of Shakespeare's boyhood and youth. 
In the present an attempt will be made to go deeper into the 
subject and see if Shakespeare read the classical and the 
continental tongues in the originals or in the available translations. 

‘ The career of several other literary giants of the day demands 
a careful comparison with that of our poet. Ben Jonson confesses 
himself that he could rarely take advantage of a systematic 
schooling and had to engage himself in the trade of brick-laying 
-——the profession of his step-father. Sir Walter Raleigh, the famous 
adventurer and historian, entered the University of Oxford only 
to leave it very soon without undergoing any training, but 
attained a rare scholarship. It would thus be very risky to accept 
the hyperbolic statements of Shakespeare's contemporaries and 
the succeeding generations who would call him in such terms 
as unlettered, unschooled and so forth. 

The general inclination of the age was to the side of learning— 
and that was the immediate effect of the Renaissance. Schools 
there were many but not in such sufficient numbers as to admit 
all the boys of school-going age. Those who had the privilege 
of being bom with silver spoons in their mouth could easily 
avail themselves of the opportunity of university training but the 
general mass of students could ill afford an education above the 
free-school standard. Only a lucky few of humble parentage— 
through the bounty of a nobleman of simply as sizars or as 
exhibition holders — could avail themselves of a university 
education. By private efforts these poor boys could acquire 


* The Calcutta Review, October, 1940. pp. 1-10. 
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sufficient education and the general literary atmosphere of the 
land was on the whole encouraging. We must not forget, 
however, that "a great man's education or mental training is not 
a process that stops with his school or college days; it is in 
progress throughout his life. But youthful education usually 
suggests the lines along which future intellectual development 
may proceed."! Nobody will ever deny this and it will, therefore, 
be necessary to look at the state of learning existing in the 16th 
century England and at its actual extent. It has been observed 
in the previous issue that the son of an illiterate mayor who 
could only mark his consent or otherwise on the corporation 
records by notches must be assumed to take a course of training 
in the free grammar school of the city. Shakespeare's learning 
took no university mould and the little bit he had, must have 
been picked up from the village pedagogues. It is all the more 
important, then, that we should ransack the records of the 
Grammar School in search of evidences which could prove 
conclusively that the future poet as 

"The whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school”, 
availed himself of: the opportunity offered by the Grammar 
School. 

Unfortunately there remains no such record. We know that 
Kyd and Spenser were students at the Merchant Taylor's School, 
we know something about Ben Jonson's schooling, we know 
fairly well about the academic career of the ‘university wits’, 
but we can gather nothing about the learning of Shakespeare. 
At the very outset, therefore, we have to decide the starting point, 
and this we do by assuming that he was sent to the free grammar 
school, even in the absence of positive records to that effect. 
We have now to decide the course of training which Shakespeare 
could get there. Here also the records of the Stratford school 





Í Sir Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, p. 292, 
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prove of no use and T. Spencer Baynes! tries to draw up at 
some length the list of books which the poet might have come 
across in his classes. The average curriculum of an Elizabethan 
grammar school had been found out and we have absolutely 
no reason to think that the Stratford school had followed a 
curriculum much different from that presented by Baynes. During 
the second half of the sixteenth century Latin formed practically 
the medium of instruction or at least a major language although 
Greek was no compulsory item in county schools. Youngsters 
were admitted into the school at an age usualy between 6 and 
8, and finished their school careers at about 13 or 14. 

And during the intervening period of six or seven long years 
the pupil had to pas through the warehouse of Latin. Baynes 
presents us the following curricula which might prove interesting: 
"As a rule the pupil entered the grammar school at seven years 
old, having already acquired either at home or at the petty school 
the rudiments of reading and writing. During the first year the 
pupils were occupied with elements of Latin grammar, the 
accidence, and lists of common words which were committed 
to memory and repeated two or three times a week, as well as 
further impressed upon their minds by varied exercises. In the 
second year the grammar was fully mastered and the boys were 
drilled in short phrase-books, such as the Sententiae Pueriles, 
to increase their familiarity with structure and idioms of the 
language. In the third year the books used were Æsop's Fables, 
Cato's Maxims and some good manual of school conversation, 
such as Confabulations Pueriles." The other half of the grammar 
school instruction covered a study of Mantuanas, Ovid, Cicero 
and others in the fourth year and the final pair of years would 
keep the boy busy with Virgil, Horace, Terence, Plautus and the 
available literature as far as could be procured. 

It thus appears quite clear that if we accept the idea that. 
Shakespeare took a full-course training in the existing free 


| Baynes, Article of Shakespeare ın Encyclopaedia Britanica, 9th edition. p.751. 
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grammar school of the city, we have surely to admit that he 
acquired, if he did not play the truant, enough of Latin which 
was so common in those days that even the youngsters would 
use it in their correspondence. It is recorded of the famous Sir 
, Philip Sidney that he used to write Latin letters when he was 
only eleven. Richard Quiney, a friend of our poet, used to receive 
Latin letters from his nearest relatives.' 

The reader would now consult the individual plays of the 
poet to see how far he indulges in original quotations. Let us 
consider a few amongst many. In a conversation with Sir 
Nathaniel, Holofernes speaks of Don Adriano de Armado in such 
terms as "Novi hominem tanquam te" (I know the man as well 
as you). The phrase is taken from Lyly's Grammar which had 
been the most popular text book for beginners of the classical 
tongues. 

Again on another occasion Holofernes quotes, "Vir sapit qui 
pauca loquitur", which means that "Wise is the man who speaketh 
few things or words." This also has been adopted from Lyly's 
Grammar. Holofernes is a school master and it is quite in keeping 

with the position and prestige that he quotes and even misquotes 
` the ancient tongues before his audience. When the utters, "Facile 
precor gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra Ruminat'? from 
the First Eclogue of Mantuan, he evidently misquotes Facile for 
Fauste. In the same breath the schoolmaster exclaims : 

“Venetia Venetia 
Chi non ti vede, non ti pretia” 

“Venice, Venice, who seeth thee not, praiseth thee not.” This 
is a quotation from Florio's First Fruites published in 1578. 

There have been many such quotations in this book and we 
take up another piece quite arbitrarily, say, The Taming of the 


1. Malone reproduced weveral Latin letters addressed to Richard Quiney by his 
brother-in-law, as also by his son (vide "Plays and poems of Shakespeare, 
"appendis, Vol. 2 Variorum Edition pp. 561-64) 

2. I pray thee Faustus, While all our cattle ruminate in the cool shade. 
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Shrew. In answer to Bianca's query "Where left we last?", 
Lucentio, her lover, answers, "Here, madam”, and continues in 
Ovid's language— 

“Hic ibat Simois, hic est Sigeia tellus, 

Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis," 
and goes on explaining this in the lines that follow. The passage 
runs in English thus : 

"Here ran the river Simois; here is the Sigeian land; here stood 
the lofty palace of old Priam.” 

Let us pick out another of the poet's work, say, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Mistress Page shows he natural motherly anxiety to know how 
far her child had learnt and requests Sir Hugh Evans to examine 
her boy in her presence. In accordance with her request the 
parson examines the pupil in Latin accidence and corrects the 
boy's “singulariter, nominativo, hic, hæc, hoc" into "nominativo, 
hig, hag, hog" and so forth. 

This scene will undoubtedly lose all its improtance if anybody 
fails to think over its real significance. It appears that these few 
lines Shakespeare penned in order to ridicule the existing system 
of book-education, and we have no reason to deny the assertion 
that the poet himself underwent this method of education. 

In another of his earlier plays, Titus Andronicus, a reader 
would discover many quotations from the ancients, that is Latin 
and Greek. In fact, there are actually too many classical 
references in this play and in consequence thereof several critics 
have doubted the authenticity of Shakespearean authorship of 
this and have boldly ascribed the same to the pen of the 
university wits.! 

In Act IV, Sc. 2. Demetrius says, "Integer vitoe, scelerisque 
purus, Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu." Whereupon his brother 


1. The fringe of the subject has been treated in previous article (vide Calcutta Review, 
May 1940). The subject would form an elaborate study in a subsequent issue of 
this journal. 
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Chiron answers, "O, ‘tis a verse in Horace; I know it well; I 
read it in the grammar long ago." 

"Per Styga, per manes, vehor—" 

“Magni dominator poli, 

Tam lentus audis scelera? Tam lentus vides?" 

"Sit fas, aut nefas" 
and many such scraps of Latin are to be met with in this play. 

Besides Horace, Ovid's Metamorphoses and Tully's Orator 
have been directly referred to in this piece of Shakespearean 
tragedy. 

When Titus asks the boy Lucius, "What book is that she 
tosseth so?" the boy answers, "Grand sire, ‘tis Ovid's 
Metamorphosis; My mother gav't me." 

We have already quoted Shakespeare's motto in Venus and 
Adonis in the previous issue.’ 

Marlowe, who died on 1st June, 1593, translated the couplet 
as: 

"Let base conceited wits admire vile things; 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs." 

In 1602, Ben Jonson corrected and modified this translation, 
and placed the following words on the lips of Ovid, a character 
in his Poetester : 

"Kneele hindes to trash: me let bright Phoebus swell, 
With cups -full flowing from the Muses’ well." 

Whatever be the actual meaning and in whatever light our 
poet might have used this couplet, it was indeed used in a sense 
of invocation to the goddess Apollo. We have to consider two 
different possibilities here, both leading to the one and the same 
conclusion, that Shakespeare quite followed Ovid's original lines 
in his own way. The first possibility is that Shakespeare was 
not aware of Marlowe's translation, for, in that case, he could 
quote Marlowe directly as he had done with respect to the lines: 


I "Vilia miretur vulgus ; mihi flavous Apollo 
Pocula Castalia Plena ministret Aqua." 
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"Dead Shephard, now I find thy saw of might : 
"Whoever loved that loved not at first sight?" 
Or in the alternative Shakespeare might not have preferred the 
lines of Marlowe and had for himself a third renderning of the 
verse which he cared not to present us with. Ben Jonson's lines 
were given much later and necessarily come not in our purview. 

There is no good in collecting many more original quotations. 
It is evident, however, that Shakespeare quoted form the original 
as also from the current translations. In support of this we can 
adduce the following instances. In King Lear, played before the 
King during the Christmas of 1606, we have : 

"These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no goods 
to us. Though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus, and thus, 
yet nature finds itself scourg'd by the sequent effects: love cools, 
friendship falls off, brothers divide; in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the bond crack’d, 
‘twixt son and father. This villain of mine comes under the 
prediction: there's son against father; the King falls from bias 
of nature, there's father against child. We have seen the best 
of our time. Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
disorders follow us disquietly to our graves." 

A pre-dated publication, which is but an English translation 
of a Dutch pamphiet under the caption Strange, fearful, and true 
news which happened at Carlstadt in the kingdom of Croatia, 
contains the following lines : 

“The Earth's and Moon's late and horrible obscurations, the frequent 
eclipsations of the fixed bodies; by the wandering, the fixed stars, I mean 
the planets, within these few years more than ordinary, shall without doubt 
(salved divine inhibition) have their effects no less admirable, than the 
positions unusual. Which Peucer with many more too long to rehearse out 
of continual observation and the consent of all authors noted to be, new 
leagues, traitorous designments, catching at kingdoms, translation of 
empire, downfall of men in authority, emulations, ambition, innovations, 
factious sects, schisms and much distrubance and troubles in religion and 
matters of the Church, with many other things infallible in sequent such 
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orbical positions and phenomenens,” 
Again, in The Tempest Prospero addresses his attendant spirits 
in the following line, 


"Ye elves of hills, of standing lakes, and groves," 
which according to Bishop Warburton were taken from Ovid: 


“Auraeque, et venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis adeste." 
It has been found out that Ovid’s lines had been translated 
by Arthur Golding (1567) into 


"Ye ayres and winds; ye eleves of hills, of brookes, of wood 
alone, 
Of standing lakes, and of the night approche ye everych one.” 


A comparison of Shakespeare and Golding’s lines would 
evidently prove the fact that our poet not only read Golding 
but assimilated and followed him closely. 

In Henry VII Queen Catherine says of Wolsay: 


"He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one that by suggestion 
Ty'd all the kingdom. Simony was fair play. 
His own opinion was his law : ith’ presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example.” 


The source of this passage has indeed been traced out : it 
is Holinshed whose lines have very faithfully been reproduced 
by our poet. A comparison would convince everybody : 
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"This cardinal was of a great stomach, for he compted himself 
equal with princes, and by craftie suggestion got into his hands 
innumerable treasure : he forced little on simonie, and was not 
pitifull and stood affectionate in his own opinion : in open 
presence he would lie and seie untruth and was double both 
in speech and meaning : he would promise much and performe 
little: he was vicious of his bodie, and gaue the clergie euil 
example." 

It can be shown that our poet had most closely followed other 
noted translators too and so closely that at times quite curious 
errors had crept into his writings. To quote an example : in 
Antony and Cleopatra we have the following lines : 

"unto her 

He gave the '‘stablishment of Egypt, made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia 

Absolute queen." 

Evidently ‘Lydia’ had been the mis-spelt version of ‘Lybia’. 
Sir Thomas North's rendering of Plutarch from the French 
translation of Amyot is the source of these lines and of the 
mistake too. Let the relevant lines be quoted here : 

"First of all he did establish Cleopatra queene of Aegypt, of 
Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower Syria." 

Let us quote another instance of Shakespeare's blunder, the 
source of which can be traced out in Holinshed's Chronicles. 
In Henry V Shakespeare writes : 

"Also king Lewis the tenth, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience." 

Holinshed mis-recorded ‘Lewis the tenth' in place of ‘Lewis 
the ninth’ in the lines : 

"King Lewes also the tenth, otherwise called saint Lewes, being verie 
heir to the said usurper Hugh Capet, could never be satisfied in his 
conscience..." 

Quite a big passage in Coriolanus may be compared with 
the corresponding passage of North's translation of Plutarch. 
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There is no good in transcribing the full-length quotation with 
the relevant lines from the source here, but one would better 
take notice of the following specimen to be sure of the excellent 
coincidence between the two. Shakespeare's Volumnia says : 

"For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 

These wars determine : if I can’t persuade thee 

Rather to show a noble grace to both parts, 

Than seek the end of one; thou shalt no sooner 

March to assault thy country, than to tread 

(Trust to’t thou shalt not) on thy mother's womb 

That brought thee to this world." 
The corresponding passage in North's translation runs thus: 

"For my selfe (my sonne) I am determined not to tarrie, till fortune in 
my life time doe make an ende of this warre. For if J can not persuade 
thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, than to ouerthrowe and destroye 
the one, preferring loue and nature before the malice and calamitie of 
warres: thou shalt see, my sonne, and trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner 
marche forward to assault thy countrie, but thy foote shall tread upon thy 
mother's wombe, that brought thee first into this world." 

Let us cease here further quotation and comparisons and let 
us hope confidently that the above instances will unmistakably 
demonstrate that our poet freely used translations of standard 
authors of the classics and hesitated not in borrowing verbatim 
from these acknowledged renderings. From a critical study of 
Shakespeare's plays and poems in the light given above, Dr. 
Farmer drew up his very learned essay on the learning of 
Shakespeare wherein he had expressed his opinions that the 
Bard of Avon had quite been innocent of the Humanities and 
depended entirely on translations both for plot and language 
where this type of dependence was thought advisable by the 
poet. Dr. Farmer may be regarded as the pioneer in this field 
of Shakespearean research and his criticism demands very close 
attention. On the positive side of the problem the conclusions 
drawn by the critic—namely, that Shakespeare quite freely used 
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the English renderings of Greek and Latin authors —are quite 
compatible with the facts, and nobody can ever deny them. But 
the other side of the problem, the present writer believes, has 
undoubtedly been over influenced by the above conclusions. Yes, 
Shakespeare read a good lot of translations; true, he used them 
freely but why should we consider him unacquainted with the 
originals? One would depend on the paucity of records regarding 
Shakespeare's schooling but mere absence of records can by no 
means be regarded convincing argument in favour of his natural 
wit. This type of argumentum ex silencio is extremely risky to 
prove a thesis. 

In fact, a close study of Dr. Farmer's thesis appears rather 
one-sided, and it seems that several other possibilities have quite 
been ignored. It may be that Dr. Farmer started with a 
preconceived notion of Shakespeare's deficiency in the classics 
and had all along endeavoured hard to justify this notion. In 
recent years Prof. J. Churton Collins had considered the question 
in detail and one has to follow his arguments carefully to get 
a clear understanding of the problem. In the next article the 
subject will be treated further. 
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TWELVE 


LEARNING OF SHAKESPEARE’ 
(CONTINUED) 


Farmer’s views on Shakespeare's learning in the classics have 
been discussed at considerable detail in the previous issues and 
it has already been remarked that a close study of Farmer's thesis 
may be regarded rather one-sided where several other possibilities 
have quite been ignored. He has, indeed, based his observations 
mainly on quotations and misquotions of Shakespeare with a 
view to proving that ‘Nature's favourite child’ depended entirely 
on the translations of the classics that could be made available 
in England of his day. Farmer's arguments are, in fact, more 
tantalizing than convincing and there remain a number of flaws 
in them. Farmer has omitted to quote the motto of Venus and 
Adonis and has avoided and explanation of the fact that the Rape 
of Lucrece has been definitely based upon Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
The puzzle of Shakespearean scholarship thus remains unsolved, 
even if one follows Farmer most closely and most diligently. 

Naturally, therefore, we have eagerly to look for alternative 
suggestions and try to scrutinise them dispassionately. The 
positive side of the study is bound to be more speculative than 
the negative one, and at the very ouset the reader should be 
wamed, as he has oftentimes been, not to dive deep into the 
sea of speculations; he should proceed with an unbiased mind 
to enquire about the actual extent of our poets knowledge of 
the classics and should avoid, of course as far as he can, the 
‘could have beens’ and the ‘might have beens’. 

Shakespeare appears to be very sparing in giving direct 
quotations from Greek authors and has used only two Greek 
words, namely misanthropos and threnos. But one must not 
forget that Shakespeare was after all deeply indebted to Greek 


* The Calcutta Review, November, 1940. pp. 131-140 
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writers such as Plutarch although no reliable information can be 
collected to show conclusively whether the poet read Greek 
authors in original or through the medium of English. Even most 
of the critics who hold our poet proficient in the classics are 
of the opinion that Shakespeare read Greek authors—neither in 
the original nor in English but in Latin versions. Thus Prof. J. 
Churton Collins observes : 

"He could almost read Latin with as much felicity as a 
cultivated Englishman of our time reads French. With some at 
least of the principal Latin classics he was intimately acquainted 
and through the Latin language he had access to the Greek 
classics and in the Latin versions he had in all probability a 
remarkably extensive knowledge.”! 

Prof. Colins proceeds further and remarks in course of his 
discussions that "He must have left the school with a very 
competent knowledge of Latin and it may be fairly said, even 
well-grounded in Greek.” In order to make out his case, namely 
that Shakespeare had sufficient knowledge of Greek, Collins 
quoted from Sophocles and Euripides showing that coincidences 
of Shakespeare's ideas with those contained in the classics are 
something more than accidental. Collins submits chapter and 
verse both from Greek masters and from our poet and summarises 
his study in the following lines : 

“When we compare many soliloquies and monologues in Shakespeare's 
dramas with those characteristics of the Greek tragedies, we cannot fail to 
be struck with their close resemblance in phrase and diction, in colour, tone 
and ring’’.° 

That Shakespeare had been influenced by the Greek authors, 
almost to the same extent as the Latin writers, can hardly be 
contradicted but it is indeed difficult to explain the fact that while 
there are recognisable abundance of Latin quotations in his 


1. Fortnightly Review, 1903, p. 619. 
2. Ibid, p. 625. 
3. Fortnightly Review, 1903. 
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writings, there is practically none from the former. 

So far as parallelism of ideas is concerned we may safely 
overlook it, for it can be proved beyond doubt from ascertained 
facts that parallelism of ideas can be discovered in authors who 
have been separated by ages and distances. To cite a concrete 
example : Shakespeare's Adriana says in Comedy of Errors:! 
"Thou art an elm, my husband, a vine I," while an obscure writer 
of no mentionable name in the furthest corner of Bengal 
exclaims: 


Oh SH UT aw, com Be oh wea Ae? 


What a resemblance of idea! The present writer can swear 
that the writer who was separated from Shakespeare by a distance 
of several thousand miles and more than 250 years was totally 
innocent of Shakespeare and it is perfectly certain hat he did 
not know his name even. The only conclusion that can be made 
is that Shakespeare read the Greek authors, not in their originals 
but in their Latin renderings. Mere influence cannot sufficiently 
prove that Shakespeare could follow the subject in original. 

Plimpton, in his Education of Shakespeare, submits the 
facsimiles of different text-books which Shakespeare might have 
come across in the class room at the Free Grammar School of 
Stratford-on-Avon and strains his nerves to show that the Bard 
of Avon was sufficiently learned in the classical tongues—-more 
particularly Latin. Plimpton remarks that "H. R. D. Anders in 
Shakespeare's Books, gives many quotations from Shakespeare 
whence the inference may justly be drawn that Lyly's Latin 
Grammar was the one Shakespeare studied." As to a glimpse 
in Shakespeare's school career Plimpton conjectures after Anders 
that Shakespeare was taught for two years by Walter Roche, five 
years by Samuel Hunt, and possibly by Thomas Jenkings, 
masters of the school at Stratford, all university men. The first 
book put into his hands was a ‘hornbook’, in support of which 


1.Act I, Sc. 2 
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Plimpton makes a conjecture that “In Shakespeare's play there 
are two familiar references to the hombook : 

Brag. Monsier, are you not lettered? i 

Page. Yes Yes, he teaches boyes the Home booke : 

What is Ab speld backward with the horn on his head? 
(Loues Labou's Lost, IV (Ð) ie. V. Line 49) 
Clar ...He hearkens after Prophesies and Dreams 
And from the Crosse-row Pluckes the letter G 
And sayes, a wizared told him, that by G 
His issue disinherited should be 
(Richard III, 1 line 56).” 

At a slightly later stage, generally in the third year, the students 
were drilled into some good manuals of school conversation. 
Corderius's Dialogues was one such manual. Corderius, born in 
1479, was a teacher of John Calvin and undertook to write a 
text-book for Grammar School pupils at an age of eigty-five 
years. It may be found interesting to read a specimen of dialogues 
and part of a lively one, as quoted by Plimpton : 


Colloquy LX VI 


A. Adfufstine concione 


> wr 


sacrae hodie? 
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Were you present at 
the sermon today? 


B. Adfui. I was present. 
A. Quis habuit concionem? Who preached the sermon? 
B. Dominus N..... Mr. N...... 
A. Quot& hor8 incepit? At what hour did he begin? 
B. Septimé At the seventh. 
A. Unde sumpsit thema? Whence took he his Text? 
B. Ex Existol4 Pauli ad Romanos Out of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans. 

Quoto capite? What chapter? 

Octavo The Eighth. 

Respondisti adhuc bene : You have answered yet well : 


nunc videamus qúid sequatur? 
Ecquid mandásli memorize? 
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Now let us see 

what may follow : 
Have you committled 
any thing to memory? 


B. Nihil quod possum referre. Nothing that I can say. 
A. Nihil! cogita paulisper, Nothing! think a little, 
et vide ne turberis quin and see you be not 
esto bono animo. disturbed, but be of good 
courage. 
B. Certé possum reminisci nihil. Indeed I can remember 
nothing. 
A. No verbum quidem? Not so much as a word? 
B. Nihil prorsus Nothing at all. 
A. Hem verbero! Quid Ho you rogue! 
profecisli igitur? what have you 
profited then? 
B. Nescio, nisi quod abstinui I know not, but that 


fortasse interim à malis. 


I have abstained 
perhaps in the mean 
time from evil Things. 


In order to familiarise the reader with the recent trend of the 
problem the present writer would like to quote, though a bit at 
length the conclusion drawn by Plimpton who has studied the 
subject very critically within the last few years.' Plimpton 
observes: 

"The pedagogical books, the course of studies, the text books, 
the instruction by three University graduates, give one a splendid 
idea of what the Stratford Garmmer School was like at the time 
Shakespeare entered it. The basis of instruction was Latin, for 
that language was the key to all knowledge. During those years 


1. Plimpton’s work, viz, The Education of Shakespeare, 1s dated 1933 Plimpton has 
got a fine collection of manuscripts and books: used in schools in different ages 
The present study of his is based mainly upon this collection. 
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no time was spent on modern history, geography, French or 
German or ‘nature study’, the child went a long way in Latin 
language and literature, so that a boy's knowledge of the classics 
was better than that of the average college graduates in America 
now. 

"This was the same sort of education as that given to Chaucer, 
Spenser, Bacon and even Milton, in their school-days. The plays 
of Shakespeare are full of classical allusions, all of which might 
refer to what he learned in Straford and in his subsequent 
readings of his contemporaries. It seems to me that Shakespeare's 
brief schooling must have resulted in considerably more learning 
than the layman has credited him with. 

"His education, however, cannot account for his success. It 
contributed something, it was a solid foundation, a preparation 
for further study; but although others, indeed very many, have 
the same opportunities, yet we have only one Shakespeare." 

We have already cited, in our previous contributions on the 
problem, a number of passages from Shakespeare's writings, to 
show that the poet was in the habit of quoting frequently direct 
from Latin—a fact which has been claimed by many to 
demonstrate clearly his knowledge of the language. Others have 
clearly warned us to accept facts with an open mind. Mere 
quotations from the classics in various Shakespearean productions 
cannot convince one that he had been very well-read in original 
Latin or Greek. The reasons are obvious. John Taylor, the water 
poet, confesses himself that he never learned his accidence and 
that Latin and French were to him ‘Heathen-Greek’ but still if 
quotations be regarded as criteria to test one's knowledge in a 
particular language the water poet could be regarded as fairly 
well up in the classics. 

The present writer had to read Latin, French and Sanskrit when 
he was preparing himself for the London Matric. (1880-82) and 
had to go through Latin Grammar, Accidence and a few books 
of Odes of Horace as also pieces of easy Latin prose. Even now 
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(i.e. after an interval of 60 years) he can repeat from memory 
passages from Odes of Horace." 

Undoubtedly it is a fact that Shakespeare quoted freely from 
the classics—-a fact that can never convince us of his proficiency 
in those tongues. This simply leads us to believe that Shakespeare 
had a passable knowledge of Latin; his smattering of the tongue 
combined with his unusual zeal and power of assimilation 
imparted in him a singular capacity for quoting whatever bit he 


1. A few lines from the Life and Experiences of a Bengali Chemist (the autobiography 
of the present writer) may indicate the circumstances under which he studied Latin 
and French. This will convince one of the present writer's passable knowledge 
in those tongues : 

"Here I must relate an incident which not only gave a colour to but destined to 
be a tuming point in my future career One day looking over the shelves of our 
Library, I chanced upon a copy of Smith's Principia Latina; evidently it had been 
picked up by my eldest brother, who was a book hunter at a second hand book- 
shop, but was lying unused. On tummg over the first few pages, I was filled with 
an agreeable surpnse At the bottom of the declension of each substantive 
commencing with e.g. mensa, mensae, dominus, domini and so forth, was given 
a list of nouns of masculine or feminine gender, as the case may be, comung under 
the same category and one or two verbs of unknown (to beginners) conjunction, 
but with the meaning attached, thus Aabit (he, she, it, has) occidit (he killed). The 
formation of the sentences and their meanings now became clear, ¢.g. aquila alas 
habet (the eagle has wings), dominus hasta servum occidit (the lord killed the slave 
with the spear) Since I had already gone though Vyakarana Upakramanika (the 
first step to Sanskrit Grammar) of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar! I could not but be 
struck with the wonderful similarity between the two dead languages. The sentence: 
Recuperata pace, artes efflorescunt (peace being restored, the arts flourish) given 
as an illustration of the ablative absolute, which has its exact counterpart in Sanskrit, 
simply filled me with wonder. At that early age I could not, of course, be expected 
to know all about the remarkable affinity between the two languages derived from 
the same parent stock as explained in, say, "Gnmm's Law," Bopp's Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Aryan Languges. The die was cast. The determination was 
made and no sooner made than was carried into execution Here was a golden 
opportunity of learning Latin without the help of a teacher. I began to con the lessons 
in the Principia with renewed interest and it did not take me long to finish the 
first part of the Principia, which in due course was followed by part second of 
the series as also the companion grammar." pp. 35-36. 

“I had gained, as have already said, a passable acquaintance with Latin and French 
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could gather from the Scriptures. This is why Shakespeare 
adhered to the practice of double reading as we find him doing 
in the Tempest.’ 

To summaries the whole theme : The present writer would 
like to impress upon his readers that it cannot be believed that 
Shakespeare was innocent of Lain, as some critics hold; neither 
can it be asserted that Shakespeare was a scholar or at least a 
well-read student of the classics, as the rival school claims. Yes, 
Shakespeare knew Latin only up to a school-boy standard, and 
in Greek he was as poor as in Hebrew. Throughout his later 
career—a career which he could eke out in London over the 
famous ‘Wooden O'— he could rarely had time and opportunity 
of studying an old and dead language. His natural wit and facile 
pen could not be burdened and bound with scraps of Latin, and 
while he could follow Latin pretty well, by virtue of his Grammar 
School education, he was no scholar in the tongue. 

Let us now direct our attention to Shakespeare's knowledge 
of French and Italian, the two Continental tongues which were 
gradually developing into what can be called the language of 
literature. French, Italian and Spanish are languages of Latin 
origin and can be mastered comparatively easily by one who 
has a fair knowledge of Latin. In this sense our poet's 
environments were quite helpful. In the early days of Renais- 
sance, as has already been remarked, French and Italian were 
fast developing into what may be called the language of literature 


by my own unaided efforts and Sanskrit I learnt as a matter of course—the first 
seven cantos of Raghuvansam and the first five Bhattikavyam were text for the 
F A. also in my pribvate capacity. With the aid of a pandit I tasted the. beauties 
of some cantos of another peerless production of Kalidasa, the Kwnarasambhavam. 
I had by now begun to cherish the hope of competing for the Gilchrist scholartship 
examination, the standard for which was the same as that of the Lordon University 
Matriculation and for which a fair acquaintance with Latin, Greek or Sanskrit, 
French or German was essential " pp.48. 
. Cf Ovid's lines "Auraeque et venti ....etc." with those of Golding's translations 
and Shakespeare's adaptation of rhem in the speech assigned to Prospero. The 
outlines have been furnished in The Calcutta Review, October, 1940, p. 7. 
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and it is in the fitness of things that we should devote the 
following pages to discussing how far our poet could read, 
understand and write these languages. 

In Henry V Shakespeare's Archbishop of Canterbury quotes, 
"In terram Salicam muliers ne succedent," which means, "No 
woman shall succeed in Salique land."! The quotation is found 
to be taken almost verbatim from Holinshed and does not, 
therefore, prove adequately that the poet had a fair knowledge 
of French or Latin. 

Again, in this play Shakespeare commits another blunder of 
a Latin term when he puts into the mouth of his Exeter "...Shall 
name your highness in this form and with this addition, in French, 
Notre trescher fils Henri, roi d' Angleterre, héritier de France; and 
thus in Latin, Preclarissimus filius noster Henricus, rex Angliae, 
et haers Francie. Preclarissimus is a misprint for Precarissiums, 
creeping directly from Holinshed into Shakespeare, and this 
blunder was copied by Holinshed from the second edition of Hall's 
Chronicles where the Preharissimus,* or ‘most dear’ of the first 
edidtion became ‘Preclarissimus' or ‘the most famous.’ 

In his play Shakespeare has composed an entire scene, a scene 
where the English monarch is wooing the Princess of France, 
in broken French, and another lengthy scene of more than 50 
lines in chaste French, evidently to offer a humorous relief to 
the audiences. How can it be accepted, then, that Shakespeare 
could read nothing except his mother tongue, and whatever 
acquaintance he could gain of any foreign language he picked 
that up from the English renderings of the originals. In his attempt 
to speak in French to a French maid Henry pronounces straight, 
"I will tell thee in French; which I am sure will hang upon my 
tongue like new married wife about her husband's neck, hardly 
to be shook off. Je quaad son le possession de France et quand 
vous avez le possession de moi, —let me see what then? Saint 
Denis be my speed! ponc votre est France et vous etes mienne. 


1 Act I. Sc. II 
2 Act V. Se. H 
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It is as easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to speak 
so much for French; I shall never move thee in French; unless 
it be to laugh at me." 

It has been definitely established that Shakespeare's Hamlet 
had been based not upon the English translation of Danish 
Prince's story in Scandinavian tongue for it appeared sometime 
in 1608 but upon the French version of the same.’ 

From the legal documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office, C.W. Wallace presents an interesting evidence which goes 
to show that our poet used to put up with a French family, namely 
that of Christopher Mountjoy, a wigmaker, during the years 1602 
and 1604 and was prominent figure in negotiating a marriage 
between the wigmaker's daughter and one of his apprentices, 
Stephon Bellot. This formed the subject-matter of litigation in 
1612 in which Shakespeare had to be examined as a material 
witness. If anybody takes this into serious consideration, 
Shakespeare's: knowledge of French would naturally be the only 
conclusion which one can draw from it, and from this set of 
evidence the present writer would like to conclude that our poet 
could read and write and talk French quite freely. Neilson and 
Thorndike put it like the following : 

"He (Shakespeare) was thus acquainted with the three preatest French 
writers of his century (Montaigne, Rabelais and Ronsard) and French may 
well have been the medium through which he reached authors in other 
languages."? 

As regards Shakespeare's knowledge of Italian, Mr. Brown 
declares that Shakespeare's characters have often been penned 
with such exactitude of the details of Italian life that the critic 
is sure of Shakespeare's travels in Italy and of his knowledge 
of the language of that country. It needs hardly to be mentioned 


1. Act V. Sc. I 

2. The original story of Hamlet was rendered from Saxo Grammaticus into Franch 
by Belleforeste and was termed Histoires Trageques. The English version had 
been named Hystorie of Hamblet. 

3. Facts about Shakespeare, p.57 Portions bracketted are ours. 
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here that many of Shakespeare's plays have their scenes located 
in Italy and that the topography of the land has, in almost every 
case, been described with such accuracy that it is difficult of 
disbelieve that our poet had actually been to the peninsula. The 
hiatus in Shakespeare's career extending over a period of 5 
or 6 years had been filled with all sorts of incredible stories 
and as it is not the intention of the present writer to take up 
the contradictory theories that have been put forward by 
different schools of critics, the puzzle is left out for the present. 
What we are concerned with is the query whether Shakespeare 
had any knowledge of Italian or not. In The Winter's Tale 
Shakespeare speaks very enthusiastically of the Italian sculptor- 
painter Julio Romano and refers to his sculpture, and describes 
the statue of Harmione as his work. But there has appeared 
a lot of trouble to explain why and how our author could assign 
a statue to Romano. This could not be very easily explained 
to the posterity until there were discovered two epitaphs in 
Vassaris' works. It must be clearly mentioned here that this 
reference to Romano has not come from the source Novel of 
Greene which Shakespeare handled. Thus it is indeed 
Shakespearean and Elze in his Essays on Shakespeare definitely 
observes that "Shakespeare must therefore have been a perfect 
master both of the Italian and Latin languages, to have made 
use of the work and epitaphs.” 

Let us couclude the discussion with the following quotation 
from Boas : 

“Several plays (of our poet) contain a considerable amount 
of French dialogue, and both Italian and Spanish phrases are 
scattered here and there through his work. Good reason has 
further been shown crediting the dramatist with the knowledge 
of works which he could only have read in the original, e. g. 
Rabelais, Giordano Bruno, and Montaigne (previous to the 
publication of Florio’s version in 1603),' 


1. Shakespeare and His Predecessors, pp.Il, foot-note. 
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THIRTEEN 


SHAKESPEARE AS A REVISER OF PLAYS 
WRITEN BY OTHERS - HENRY VI TRILOGY 
AND TITUS ANDRONICUS” 


In a pervious article, the 7th contribution of the series,' only the 
preliminaries of the subject were dealt with. The subject is so vast 
and entails so much knowledge of Shakespearean literature that 
one would naturally shudder when one enters its portals. There has 
grown up such a mass of literature as a result of a detailed study of 
the plays concerned that it is almost impossible to unravel the tangled 
skein-—far less possible it is to do full justice to the subject in a 
short article as had been attempted. 

At the very outset we have to say a few words on the principle of 
‘disintegration of Shakespeare,’ which undoubtedly comes so much 
before an ardent Shakespearean student. 

The disintegrators of Shakespeare themselves believe and at- 
tempt to make others believe that there have been incorporated, 


‘to a varying degree, lines, and at times passages or even scenes 


written by others, in the Shakespearean canon. It is with a view 
to maintaining the sanctity of the Shakespearean cannon that 
they have scrutinised carefully the available evidences both ex- 
ternal and interna! ; and they have often depended more upon 
the latter than upon the former. Malone may be taken as the first 


* The Calcutta Review, December, 1940. pp 241-248. 


* Tam now in my 80th year and thus infirmities of age are naturally crowding upon me 
My eyesight is partially failing me and my memory is not as retentive as it was, say, 
twenty years ago In drawing up the pervious twelve communications, I had to depend 
upon the help of an amanuensis, Mr. Bhabeshchandra Ray, M.Sc who has a literary 
taste. He has done his work as faithfully and conscientiously as may be expected. He 
has been fairly well up tn literature on the subject at hand and I have thought ıt proper 
to associate him as a collaborator in the next series of articles. P C. R. 

. Calcutta Review, May, 1940. 
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serious questioner of the canonical character of the text as sup- 
plied by Heminge and Condell, though Ravenscroft is regarded 
by many as the originator, unknown to himself, of the disinte- 
gration theory.' Of late years Mr. J. M. Robertson has taken the 
lead in calling into question the authenticity of the Shakespearean 
canon claimed by Shakespearean’s fellow-actors. Robertson has 
followed and developed the principles of Mr. Fleay who, though 
conscious of the persence of foreign hands in the Shakespearean 
canon as delivered in the Folio, was vacillating in assigning these 
alien lines to this or that poet. Sometimes he will fix up Peele 
with a particular passage and on a subsequent occasion he would 
modify his veiws and would declare Greene to be the author of 
the said lines and a third time he would give his judgement in 
favour of Lodge and so on. In consequence of this wavering 
attitude of his, Fleay has been subjected to much adverse criti- 
cism; and we must express our sincere regret that the general 
literature on the controversy set afoot by the advocates of the 
disintegration theory often partakes the nature of a polemic; and 
the supporters of the traditional canon also have lost, so to say, 
the balance of aesthetic criticism. To quote a representative ex- 
ample : Titus Andronicus which, though incorporated in the First 
Folio, presented by the Lord Chamberlain’s men on their board 
in 1594, and printed in the same year and mentioned by Meres 
in 1598, has aroused a lively controversy as regards its author- 
ship. George Saintsbury remaks : 

“If we are to disregard a three-fold cord of evidence like this, the 
whole process of literary history becomes a mere absurdity — A 
Game of All Fools, with the prize for the craziest topsyturvyfier, as 
Thackeray would say, of actual facts. It is, of course, possible — 
almost everything is possible — that the wrong play got into the 
Folio, that Meres was mistaken, that the piece acted and printed in 
1594 was not Shakespeare’s, but it is also possible that all the world 


1. Theobald (1733) and even Pope (1725) disbelieved the authenticity of some plays at 
least which found a place in the Folio. 
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is mad, except the inhabitants of lunatic asylum.” 

Even such scholars as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Prof. J. Do- 
ver Wilson in their intorduction to the Taming of the Shrew have 
thought it worth while to enter an apology for being disintegrators 
of Shakespeare and have discussed in a nutshell the different as- 
pects of the problem of disintegration. In course of the said intro- 
duction they declare : 

“Coming to this comedy in our observance of the 1623 Folio’s 
order, and in face of one of the most difficult cruxes in the 
Shakespearean canon, we think it well to preface our approach to it 
with a brief but bold statement of the critical principles we have 
applied hitherto, and propose to apply to questions of the authen- 
ticity, date, and so on of this or that play. 

Our method has been accused as ‘disintegrating’ Shakespeare. 
We retort that no method at this time of day can, on condition of its 
being scholarly, do anything else, if we use the word intelligently. 
No one can pretend that Heminge and Condell’s First Folio was a 
considered collection, revised by Shakespeare (after death) and 
bequeathed by him as his solemn claim on the worship of posterity. 
The First Folio has been proved — as might have been guessed from 
the twin names of its editors—to have been compiled from play 
house copies — piously, be it agreed, but not therefore with any 
exactness of research. It follows, then, that when we have an earlier 
Quarto of any given play printed in the dramatist’s life time — and 
not so far as we know disavowed by him—it has prima facie a 
good claim to be considered.” 

Years of research on the text of Shakespeare have postulated 
one broad fact, that the text as supplied by Heminge and Condell 
can by no means be regarded as the most authentic and perfect, at 
least in several cases, when compared with the available Quartos. 
Where the Folio text has been found decidedly inferior to that of 
the Quarto, critics have come forward with the explanation that the 
Folio text merely represents the stage version and is necessarily 


1, Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. V. 
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unfit for closet study. On the contraty when a reader stumbles off 
on the Quarto version and finds the Folio text much superior to the 
former, the whole mischief is thrown upon the shoulders of the ever- 
accommodating pirate publishers, it being indirectly assumed that 
nothing below the standard can emerge out of Shakespeare’s pen. 
Particularly with this broad and bold assumption at the base, the so- 
called disintegration started their research. 

The ways of disintegration have taken two well-defined shapes ; 
and both have their strong votaries, though the earlier way of disin- 
tegration has begun to be considered rather old. Here the assump- 
tion is that Shakespeare, who has presented the world with the 
sublimest thoughts in the most beautiful language, can never leave 
for the posterity a sample of rubbish, so to say, where the colour, 
tone and ring are nothing finer than the average. The disintegrator 
starts from this assumption, critically studies the Shakespearean plays 
from cover to cover, collects words, lines, passages and scenes which 
their ideal Shakespeare should not write, assorts the collected mate- 
rial and attributes them to contemporary authors. These 
contemporaties or his immediate predecessors are thus regarded as 
Shakespeare’s collaborators by this set of disintegrators. When the 
practice of composite authorship was so much in vogue in Elizabe- 
than England why should we consider Shakespeare a singualr ex- 
ception in that respect, is the question which this disintegrating 
school may, very likely, put to their opposers. It is almost certain 
that in his days of retirement at Stratford after 1611, Shakespeare 
collaborated with Fletcher in producing Henry VIII and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. 

So far as HenryVIII is concerned the suspicion that the play is 
not entirely Shakespearean was first suggested, from a study of its 
style and metre, by Roderick (1758) and supported independently 
almost after a century by Emerson, Tennyson, Hickson and 
Spedding, all in 1850. In dividing the secenes between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, Spedding remarked of the First Act, Ist scene and 3rd 
scene in the following typical words : 
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The former scene “seemed to have the full stamp of Shakespeare 
in his latest manner : the same close packed expression ; the same 
life, and reality and freshness ; the same rapid and abrupt turnings 
of thought so quick that language can hardly run fast enough ; the 
same impatient activity of intellect and fancy, which having once 
disclosed an idea cannot wait to work it orderly out ; the same dar- 
ing confidence in the resources of language, which plunges head- 
long into a sentence without knowing how it is to come forth... the 
same entire freedom from book language and commonplace... But 
the instant I entered upon the third scene ... I was conscious of a 
total change. I felt as if I had passed suddenly out of. the language 
of nature into the language of the stage, or of some conventional 
mode of conversation.... The expression became suddenly diffuse 
and languid. The wit wanted mirth and character Doubts were, how- 
ever, expressed by Boyle (1885) as to our poet’s share in the play 
and Massinger was suggested by him as the author of non- 
Fletcherian parts of the piece, and Fleay was ready enough to ac- 
cept Boyle’s views.” Most of the critics, however, agree Henry VIII 
to be a joint production of Shakespeare and Fletcher and the present 
writers would like to accept their conclusion. 

Regarding The Two Noble Kinsmen, the play was published in 
quarto in 1634 as, 

Written by the memorable Worthies of their time; 


Mr. John Fletcher, and 
Mr. William Shakespeare 


“The authenticity of Shakespeare parts has been defended by 
Lamb, Coleridge, DeQuincey, Tyrell, Spalding, Hallam Hickson, 
Skeat, Furness, Littledale, Hopkinson and Swinburne... The case 
for the negative has been put boldly and trenchantly by Shelley in a 
letter to his wife : ‘I have been reading the Noble Kinsmen, in which, 
with the exception of that lovely scene, to which, you added so 
much grace in reading to me, I have been disappointed. The Jailor’s 
Daughter is a poor imitation, and deformed. The whole story wants 
moral discrimination and modesty. I do not believe Shakespeare 


Gent. 
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wrote a word of it.’ The same disbelief has been expressed by 
Steevens, Hazlitt, Knight, Ulrici, Delius, Von Friesen, Halliwell 
Phillips, Boyle, Bierfreund, Furnivall and Fleay.”! 

It thus appears that the question whether Shakespeare has had 
any share in the authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen is still open 
and awaits a happy solution. A present-day, editor of the play, Mr. 
Harold Littledale, after successfully answering all the points raised 
by critics who would not like Shakespeare as the collaborator of 
Fletcher, observes, “A strong case of presumptive proof has been 
made out in favour of the opinion that Shakespeare commenced 
the play, wrote some scenes, outlined others, and left the imperfect 
draft for Fletcher to complete.” 

Now if one accepts the views of the majority of critics in so far 
the authorship of Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen are con- 
cerned, one will have to be convinced of the actual method of col- 
laboration, namely, how it was achieved. Did the two authors inde- 
pendently compose their respective portions to be cemented together 
after they had completed their alloted tasks, or simply one of them 
drew up the general plan, wrote some portions and left it to the 
other for completion? It is quite unhesitatingly assumed by the sup- 
porters of the collaboration theory that Shakespeare himself drew 
up the scheme, actually composed several scenes for these two plays 
but did take no interest in them when he left the metropolis to enjoy 
his hard-earned days of retirement and rest at his native place; he 
left the drafts with Fletcher in order that he might finish it in his own 
characteristic way. 

Thus it is evident that Shakespeare’s collaboration is rather lim- 
ited, and during the actual day-to-day progress of the plays where 
collaboration is more a certainty than probability, Shakespeare plays 
the part of a dummy author. Thus it is nothing short of “Shakespeare 
fanaticism’’ that induces a disintegrator to sift out passages which 
appears baser than Shakespeare’s sublimer ones and allot them to 
the pens of imaginary collaborators in all the works running in 


1. Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha (1908) p. xiii. 
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Shakespeare’s name. To make the point clear, we may ask a perti- 
nent question, namely, why should we assume alien hands in, say, 
Love’s Labours’ Lost, Julius Caesar and so on ? Is it not for our 
subjectivity resulting in “Shakespearolatry’ that we try to purge 
out what we do not like our poet to write? The whole structure of 
this method of disintegration rests upon the gigantic assumption — 
gigantic we must call it that Shakespeare, a super-eminent genius 
cannot write anything which is not sublimest in itself. 

The alternative way of disintegration starts from the same disbe- 
lief of the canonical character of the Folio text as given by the ear- 
liest editors, but follows an altogether different channel. 

The inclusion of baser portions in the Shakespearean canon has 
been sought to be explained on the supposition that the available 
texts are merely the reprints of the stage copies which had to attract 
the imaginations of the groundlings, and Shakespeare could never 
be held responsible for those portions that sting in our ears and 
prick our minds. Shakespeare’s popularity drew a number of pi- 
rate-publishers in the ‘boxes’ and on various occasions these pub- 
lishers would take recourse to the process of ‘bachygraphy’ and 
would be helped by the ungrudging services of the play-patchers 
and play-dressers. To them may be attributed, in most cases, all 
these flat and stale stuff.’ 

In his article on “The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text’, Pol- 
lard remarks : 

“The Globe Theatre was burnt down in 1613, and there is no 
agreement at present as to what damage was then done to the 
collection of prompt copies or other theatrical manuscripts in 
the Company’s possession ; secondly, that in 1623 something 
like a dozen years had elapsed since the last of Shakespeare’s 
plays had been written, and some thirty since the production of 
the earliest, and such knowledge as we possess of how plays 
written by other dramatists were handled does not encourage us 
to believe that by any means all of the manuscripts available in 


1. Calcutta Review, January, 1940, p.3 
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1623 were in the same state as when Shakespeare put his last 
touches to them.” 

Quiller-Couch and Dover Wilson fittingly opine : 

“To assume as Shakespeare’s a play advertised as Shakespeare’s 
in the First Folio by Heminge and Condell (who knew him) is surely 
the sensible thing to do in the absence of strong evidence of his 
having been helped by guessed at collaborators of varying degrees 
of fame. To suggest that his text stands, as we have it, upon play- 
house and prompt-book copies is as surely a simpler and more eco- 
nomical solution of a hundred difficulties,”* 

The requisition of a collaborator, known or unknown, whenever 
the text does not satisfy our taste, is indeed risky—very risky— 
from an altogether different point of view. Green’s Johannes Fac- 
totum had to serve a period of appregnticeship in the art of 
playwriting and his very first appearence was not, so far as we can 
understand today marked with any particular and unusual ova- 
tion. He had laboured hard and success favoured him with for- 
tune which he was very particular of and with fame which he was 
not at all conscious of. “If we look closely enough into them 
(Shakespeare’s plays) we shall find enough discrepancies, enough 
evidence of what seems imperfect revision, enough diversity of 
style, to tempt us to believe that Shakespeare wrote all his plays in 
the years of his dramatic apprenticeship and spent-the rest of his 
working life in constantly re-writing them.’ 

George Saintsbury also advocated this theory and the present 
writers do not hesitate to quote here Raliegh who too holds : 

“There is good reason to think that many of his comedies are 
recasts of his own earlier versions now lost to us. It is wrong to 
suppose that these earlier versions were revised from motives of 
literary life...when the theatre came to its maturity, complete five 
act plays with two plots... were required to fill the afternoon. The 


1. Aspects of Shakespeare, p.9. 
2. The Taming of the Shrew, Introduction, pp. ix-x 
3. Aspects of Shakespeare, p.15 
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earlier and slighter plays were then enlarged and adapted to the 
new demands.” 

This view being accepted, one has simply to reason for oneself 
whether the lines of Shakespeare, the apprentice, and of 
Shakespeare, the mature dramatist, may not perplex a collabora- 
tion-monger; and scraps of the apprentice playwright may not be 
allotted to a Marlowe, a Greene, a Peele, etc. 

Here lies the real puzzle of Textual authenticity, and the disinte- 
gration theory is in itself an attempt to solve it. With these prelimi- 
nary remarks it is now proposed to reopen the question of the au- 
thorship of Henry VI Trilogy and Titus Andranicus. 


1. Shakespeare (English Men of Letters), p 114. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS REVISER OF 
PLAYS WRITTEN BY OTHERS - TRILOGY OF 
HENRY VI AND TITUS ANDRONICUS“ 


Having Considered the principles of disintegration let us now read 
the trilogy of Henry VI, and see what additional light can be thrown 
on the vexed problem of the authorship of these pieces. Referring 
to 1 Henry VI Maurice Morgan (1777) also denounces this drum 
and trumpet things at the very outset. Carlyle has remarked very 
emphatically that the author of the first part of Henry VI must be a 
stupid man. ; 

In a previous issue of this journal, Shakespeare’s authorship of 
I Henry VI has been doubted and here we need not repeat our 
arguments once more. We shall try to concentrate upon the internal 
evidences afforded by the trilogy for making out its authorship. Let 
us take up the first part where the external evidences do not conclu- 
sively prove Shakespearean authorship at all. This play has been 
guessed to be dated 1591. 

The diction, vocabulary and versification of the first part of Henry 
VI appear altogether un-Shakespearean and correspond more with 
those of our poet’s immediate predecessors ; this piece is full of 
mythological allusions, allusions which are too frequent in Greene, 
Peele, Lodge and severai other contemporaries. These allusions 
sometimes appear dull and can weil be regarded to be introduced 
merely as a proof of the author’s learning. Malone in his famous 
dissertation on King Henry VI remarks : “The versification of this 
play appears to me clearly of a different colour from that of all our 
author’s genuine dramas, while at the same time it resembles that of 
many of the plays preduced before the time of Shakespeare.” Versi- 
fication, no doubt, supplies a good test for authorship of any poem 


* The Calcutta Review, January, 1941. pp 2-7. 
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but it cannot be considered fully conclusive unless supported by 
other tests. It can solve the problem only within certain limit and we 
shall try to find out the actual limit shortly. But before that let us try 
to compare the versification of Henry VI with that of other contem- 
porary plays written by Shakespeare and by his fellow playwrights 
or predecessors. 

It has already been pointed out that Gorboduc is the first play to 
be written in blank verse in the English literature. Blank verse re- 
mained rather neglected until the great poet Marlowe popularised 
it. This blank verse may be end-stopped where the sense concludes 
or pauses at the end of a line, or it may be a run-on one where the 
author will continue to read the lines one after another without any 
pause whatsoever. Shakespeare’s predecessors were just accommo- 
dating themselves with this new-fangled verse and were produc- 
ing, in most cases, only the end-stopped lines. A few selected cases 
will clearly exemplify : 

“A mighty lion, ruler of the woods, 

Of wondrous strength and great proportion, 

With hideous noise scaring the trembling trees, 

With yelling clamours shaking all the earth, 

Traversed the groves, and chased the wondering beasts.” 
Locrine' (opening lines) 

Let us take at random a few more lines from the same play, Huba, 
Prince of the Scythians, exclaims in Act II, Sc. 2. : 

“Let come what will ; I mean to bear it out ; 

And either live with glorious victory, 
Or die with fame renown’d for chivalry, 
He is not worthy of the honey comb, 


— 


.“The lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest son of King Brutus, dis- 

coursing the Warres of the Britaines, &c., was entered on the Stationers’ 

books by Thomas Crede, on July 20, 1594. In this entry no mention is made 

of the author of the piece ; but in the title-page of the first edition, printed in 

November or December, 1595, it is stated to be newly set forth, overseene, 
_and corrected by W. S. 
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That shuns the hives because the bees have stings, 
That likes me best that is not got with ease, 

Which thousand dangers do accompany ; 

For nothing can dismay our regal mind, 

Which aims at nothing but a golden crown, 

The only upshot of mine enterprises.” 


The authorship of Sir John Oldcastle has been conclusively at- 
tributed from a study of Henslowe’s Diary to composite authorship 
of as many as four dramatists.' Let us quote here a specimen of 
versification of this piece to show that the lines are generally 
endstopped : 

“Cob. My gracious lord, unto your majesty ; 

Next unto my God, I do owe my life ; 

And what is mine, either by Nature’s gift, 

Or fortune’s bounty, all is at your service. 

But for obedience to the Pope of Rome, 

I owe him none ; nor shall his shaveling priests 
That are in England alter my belief. 

If out of Holy Scripture they can prove 

That I am in error, I will yield, 

And gladly take instruction at their hands ; 

But otherwise, I do beseech your grace 

My conscience may not be encroached upon.’”? 


The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, another apocry- 
phal play attributed to our poet was entered in the Stationers’ Reg- 
ister in the year 1602, with the famous sub-heading “as yet was 
lately acted by the lord Chamberleyn his Servantes.” This play, 
though produced at a time when Shakespeare’s name and fame were 
well established with the ‘theatre-going public, was written clearly 
in the traditional method of versification, with an abundance of end- 
stopped lines. To quote an example :: 


l. Calcutta Review, January, 1940. 
2. Act I, Se. 3. 
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“Exec. I am your death’s-man ; pray my lord, forgive me. 
Crom. Even with my soul. Why, man, thou art my doctor, 
And bring’st me precious physic for my soul. 
My lord of Bedford, I desire of you 
Before my death a corporal embrace. 
Farewell, great lord ; my love I do commend, 
My heart to you ; my soul to heaven I send. 
This is my joy , that ere my body fleet, 
Your honour’d arms are my true winding-sheet. 
Farewell, dear Bedford ; my place is made in heaven. 
Thus falls great Cromwell, a poor ell in length, 
To rise to unmeasured height, winged with new strength, 
Hail, land of worms, which dying men discover! 
My soul is shrined with heaven’s celestial cover.” 

Then again in London Prodigal, another doubtful play of 
Shakespeare, the versification is usually end-stopped. As an ex- 
ample we may cite the following lines : 

“M. Flow. A plague go with you for a Kersey rascal. 

This De’nshire man I think is made all of pork; 

His hands made only for to heave up packs : 

His heart as fat and big as his face ; | 

As differing far from all brave gallant minds, 

As I to serve the hogs, and drink with hinds ; 

As I am very near now. Well, what remedy ? 

When money, means, and friends, do grow so small, 
Then farewell life; and there’s an end of all.” 

Apart from the apocryphal plays the extant pre-Shakespearean 
pieces have been most cautiously and carefully scanned by various 
authorities to show that the general characteristic of versification of 
all these pieces is the abundance of end-stopped lines. Even Marlowe, 
who has the unique distinction of introducing the blank verse as 
theatrical language has been found to produce very many end- 


1. Act V, Sc. 5. 
2. Act IV, Sc. 3. 
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stopped lines in his plays. Instances may be regarded as superflu- 
ous, but in the interest of general readers who may not have the 
works of pre-Shakespearean dramatist lying on his table for refer- 
ence, we think it worth while to quote a few instances of versifica- 
tion of a few pre-Shakespearean poets. Let us begin with Marlowe. 
In J Tamburlaine we find, for instance : 
“Gov. Still doth this man, or rather god of war, 

Batter our walls and beat our turrets down; 

And to resist with longer stubbornness, 

Or hope of rescue from the Soldan’s power, 

Were but to bring our wilful overthrow, 

And make us desperate of our threatened lives, 

We see his tents have now been altered 

With terrors to the last and cruellest hue; 

His coal-black colours, everywhere advanced, 

Threaten our city with a general spoil; 

And, if we should with common rites of arms 

Offer our safeties to his clemency, 

I fear the custom proper to his sword, 

Which he observes as parcel of his fame, 

Intending so to terrify the world, 

By any innovation or remorse, 

Will never be dispensed with till our deaths. 

Therefore, for these our harmless virgins’ sakes, 

Whose honours and whose lives rely on him. 

Let us have hope that their unspotted prayers, 

Their blubbered cheeks, and hearty humble moans 

Will melt his fury into some remorse, 

And use us like a loving conqueror.” 

Again in Faustus and Edward. I, the versification is usually of 
the traditional type, namely, end-stopped. As for specimen we may 
quote here a few lines : 

“Meph. Now, Faustus, come, prepare thyself for mirth ; 

The sleepy Cardinals are hard at hand, 


1. Act V, Sc. 1. 
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To censure Bruno that is posted hence, 

And on a proud-paced steed, as swift as thought, 
Flies o’er the Alps to fruitful Germany, 

There to salute the woeful Emperor. 

Faust. The Pope will curse them for their sloth to-day, 
That slept both Bruno and his crown away. 
But now, that Faustus may delight his mind, 
And by their folly make some merriment, 
Sweet Mephistopheles, so charm me here, 
That I may walk invisible to all, 

And do whate’er I please, unseen of any.” 

Then again 

“Gav. These are not men for me ; 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 

May draw the pliant king which way I please : 
Music and poetry is his delight; 

Therefore Pll have Italian masques by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad : 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay ; 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there hard by, 
One like Actaeon, peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transformed, 
And running in the likeness of an hart, 

By yelping hounds pulled down, shall seem to die : 


1. The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, Act II, Sc. 1 
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Such things as these best please his majesty. 
Here comes my lord the king, and the nobles, 
From the parliament. [ll stand aside.” 


Marlowe was in fact the importer of blank verse in English dra- 
matic world, but his prosody was not altogether free from limitations. 
The obvious result of this had been that in many places, particularly 
when his characters come forward with lengthy speeches, the drama- 
tist appears exceedingly monotonous. This intolerable monotony is 
not due to any want of imagination, neither is it due to verbosity but 
simply to the rigid framework of versification. Greene, Peele, Nashe 
and their contemporaries would all prefer end stopped lines to run- 
on ones as can be found from the following few specimens : 


“My lord of Gloucester, and lord Mortimer, 
To do you honour in your sovereign’s eyes, 
That, as we hear, is newly come aland, 
From Palestine, with all his men of war, 
The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 
Preserv’d by miracle in Sicil road.” 


“Go mount your coursers, meet him on the way ; 
Pray him to spur his steed, minutes and hours, 
Until his mother see her princely son, 

Shining in glory of his safe return.’ 

There is no good in multiplying instances of this type. Let us 
now proceed with the theme proper, namely : Did Shakespeare write 
the whole of the Henry VI trilogy, or did he revise them, or was he 
altogether innocent of the plays ? The study, as we have shown 
earlier, has been made almost by every Shakespeare scholar with 
contradictory conclusions. These conclusions have been examined 
in a previous article with the same title, where it has been shown 
that “Henry VI, more specially its first part was not of Shakespeare’ s 
writing alone but was the product of composite authorship.” 


1. Edward the Second, Act I, Sc. I. 
2. George Peele; Edward I Robert Greene. 
3. Calcutta Review, May, 1940. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS REVISER OF 
PLAYS WRITTEN BY OTHERS -TRILOGY OF 


HENRY VI AND TITUS ANDRONICUS” 


In the pervious issue an attempt was made to compare the diction 
and versification of the trilogy of Henry VI with those of the con- 
temporary plays. The only external evidence in favour of 
Shakespearean authorship of the Henry VI trilogy is its inclusion in 
the First Folio, the editors of which were Shakespeare’s fellows ; 
but there is a number of evidences which will even go to question 
its inclusion therein. The most formidable one is the non-inclusion 
of this trilogy in Mere’s 1598 list of plays. Malone adduces a series 
of arguments which, if accepted, would prove that Shakespeare was 
never the sole author of the plays, most particularly the first part. 
He might have been a mere collaborator-apprentice, could have 
been a reputed reviser, but never the sole author. 

Malone observes that “in all the tragedies written before his time, 
or just when he commenced as an author a certain stately march of 
versification is observable. The sense concludes or pauses almost 
uniformly at the end of every line ; and the verse has scarcely ever 
a redundant syllable.” 

Malone, however, compares the versification of many a play 
from Shakespeare’s predecessors and states that “the tragedies of 
Marius and Sulla by T. Lodge, 1594, A Looking Glass for London 
and England by T. Lodge and R. Greene, 1598, Soliman and 
Perseda, written before 1592, Selimus, Emperour of the Turks, 1594, 
The Spanish Tragedy, 1592, and Titus Andronicus, will all furnish 
examples of a similar versification—a versification so exactly cor- 
responding to that of the first part of King Henry VI and The Whole 
Contension of the Two Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, ect., as it 


* The Calcutta Review, February, 1941. pp. 87-92 
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originally appeared, that I have no doubt these plays were the pro- 
duction of some one or other of the authors of the pieces above 
quoted or enumerated.” 

1 Henry VI does not in fact abound in rhymes although one par- 
ticular scene is entirely in rhyme. In the earlier productions 
Shakespeare markedly used rhymed or alternately rhymed lines to 
carry his thought, and we can legitimately expect that the author of 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece would use more rhymed 
lines in this play which should be his first production. 

As for the second and third part of the trilogy the problem of 
the authorship appears to be a bit less knotty for from internal 
evidence it is generally admitted that Shakespeare’s hand is trace- 
able in them. It is assumed that the mastermind of dramatic art picked 
up the running plays from others’ pen versified them a new, re- 
modelled them according to his own liking and improved them 
very much. Malone admits that “several lines, however, and even 
whole speeches which he thought sufficiently polished he accepted, 
and introduced into his own work, without any or with very slight 
alterations.” 

Now to return to the versification test. We must mention here 
that the test is not in fact very easy to apply. J. M. Robertson, the 
most enthusiastic disintegrator of Shakespeare, declares, “That 
Swinburne appears never to have seen the profound difference be- 
tween Marlovian and Shakespearean verse, and that Coleridge came 
only late into the true knowledge, would seem to signify that the 
right vision or mental audition in this matter is not easy.” 

The present authors cannot help quoting here Rabindranath who 
himself admits that there has been a marked change from time to 
time in his thought and verse : 


CHA DCS AS AAIE TGR ANCA ANAT | AAS AGT UCD Fara GAC | 


TA PA FA FAA MA AT ATH WAS Cai fay RY CANA ASA AY CTY”! 
Up till the present day four distinct theories have been advanced 
on the problem of the authorship of the trilogy. The first theory that 


1. Rabindranath, Nava-Jatak (44 GTS), Preface. 
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the entire or nearly the entire play of 7 Henry VI comes from the 
pen of anyone but Shakespeare had been put forward by Drake! 
and supported by Malone, Collier, Dowden and Furnivall. 

On the positive side Dr. Johnson emphatically argues that “form 
mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; in the production of wit 
there will be inequality.” To support Johnson, Steevens holds, “This 
historical play might have been one of our author’s earilest dra- 
matic efforts; and almost every young poet begins by imitation. 
Shakespeare, therefore, till he felt his own strength, perhaps ser- 
vilely conformed to the style‘and manner of his predecessors.” 
Hudson gives his firm and settled judgment that the main body of 
the play is certainly Shakespeare’s. Dr. Johnson’s argument is in- 
deed difficult to flout and the remarks of Steevens just quoted ap- 
pear rather weighty. But in this type of conjectural investigation 
none should: overlook the external evidences altogether. Though 
the date of Shakespeare’s leaving his paternal home for London is 
not definitely known, it is true he did not do so before 1583. Most 
biographers agree this to be 1586. Shakespeare’s first child of in- 
vention saw the light of day in 1593. 7 Henry VI is dated 1591. 
Shakespeare himself does not recognise the play to be the first child 
of his imagination and so also does the author of the Palladis Tamia, 
we mean Francis Meres. The present authors fail to understand why 
these external evidences are overlooked at all. The explanation of 
Shakespeare’s not admitting 7 Henry VI as his first heir of invention 
has nevertheless been attempted. 

They say that Shakespeare liked not to recognise plays as his 
heirs of invention but there is nothing to support this. He might not 
have objcted either to spurious or to attributed publications but why 
should the ambitious young playwright hesitate to recognise a play 
which was rather popular with the general public. Francis Meres 
was not in London when Henry VI plays were holding the board. 
He wrote his Wits Treasury in 1598 when, it has been said, these 


L. “The hand of Shakespeare is nowhere visible throughout the entire of this ‘Drum- and- 
Trumpet-Things’ as Mr. Morgan has justly termed it” Shakespeare and his Times 
(1817). 
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plays were forgotten in London. This argument appears rather far- 
fetched. To forget a play — a popular one — in course of only seven 
years is indeed strange and we are slow to accept it. 

The next alternative theory is one of revision of an earlier play 
of some unknown author. Theobald was the first to advance this 
theory. To quote Theobald, “Though there are several master-strokes 
in these three plays which incontestably betray the workmanship of 
Shakespeare, yet I am almost doubtful whether they were entirely 
of his writing. And unless they were written by him very early, I 
should rather imagine them to have been brought to him as a direc- 
tor of the stage ; and so have received some finishing beauties at his 
hand. Coleridge, Gervinus, Halliwell-Phillipps and many others echo 
the same view. The real author and the true title of the source-play 
have been lost to the posterity and there is absolutely no means to 
find out the truth of this hypothesis. The only other theory is the 
theory of collaboration which has been sponsored by authorities 
like Grant-White (1859), Ingram (1904), Hart (1909) and others. 
There have been some differences of opinion regarding the names 
of the probable collaborators. For example, Grant-white holds “that 
within two or three years of Shakespeare’s arrival in London, that 
is, about 1587 or 1588, he was engaged to assist Marlowe, Greene 
and perhaps Peele in dramatizing the events of King Henry the 
Sixth’s reign.” Ingram believes this to be the work of two men, 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, and Hart opines “that Shakespeare was 
invited to lend a hand to Greene and Peele.” 

The last two theories, namely, the revision and the collaboration 
theories, apparently alike, are materially different. While the revi- 
sion theory dose not help us to find out the real author, the last 
theory attempts to do so and can successfully explain why there 
have appeared quite base materials with a lot of sublime ideas. 

It has been stated already that the lines of Henry VI have been 
scanned and rescanned by almost every Shakespearean critic in an 
honest endeavour to make out the authoship, and a majority of them 
are of opinion that the opening lines, viz. : 

“Bed. Hung be the heavens with black, yield day tonight 
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Comets, importing change of times and states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky,” etc. are characteristi- 
cally Marlouian. 

Marlowe’s traceable influence spreads over 7 Henry VI so abun- 
dantly that none of the acknowledged Shakespearean students has 
ever denied it. One may profitably consult A. W. Verity’s essay on 
“The Influence of Christopher Marlowe on Shakespeare’s Earlier 
Style” in this connection. Verity remarks, “If, for instance, from 
Shakespeare’s authentic works not one undoubted use of the curi- 
ous phrase ‘to this gear’ can be quoted, if the expression occurs 
repeatedly in Marlowe’s plays, and if, as is the case, we find the 
word in Henry VI and Titus Andronicus in passages where the gen- 
eral style and atmosphere is Marlowesque, the coincidence surely 
must cost its atom of weight in favour of any theory that would 
assign the passages in question to the author of Tamburlaine. Indi- 
vidually such points may be of infinitesimal importance ; collec- 
tively they are not so contemptible. Every writer has his vocabu- 
lary, and having once used a word he is likely to employ it again. 
Now in Titus Andronicus, as Mr. Fleay points out, there are 204 
non-Shakespearian words.” Verity next sorts out too many non- 
Shakespearean words from the three parts of Henry VI and submits 
the list in the appendix. By ‘non-Shakespearean’ Verity, however, 
means ‘that the word is not found in any of the undoubted plays.’ 
Those who are in favour of allotting the play entirely to Shakespeare’ s 
pen accuse him of imitating Marlowe but the present authors can- 
not understand why collaboration 1s so emphatically denied. Col- 
laboration was not inadmissible—nay, it was far more common — 
in those early days. 

Greenian touches in the play are indeed controversial and ac- 
cording to Tucker Brooke it is wholly “unlike him (Greene) in the 
inflexibility with which it harps on the historical note, and in its 
absence of huinor, sentiment, or pathos. Greene, of course, may 
have written the play, but it is less like his avowed work than that of 
any contemporary dramatist.” 
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Peele has been suggested as co-author by various critics for not 
very unrecognisable similarity. Indeed the similarity has been very 
marked. The defamation of the French Joan of arc in J Henry VI 
can be fully compared with that of the Spanish Queen Eleanor in 
Edward I. Critics of this school Are almost unanimous in accepting 
Peele as collaborator of Shakespeare. The following lines of Tucker 
Brooke, the editor of 7 Henry- VI in “The Tale Shakespeare,” are 
worth quoting , “It is not by a process of elimination merely that I 
arrive at George Peele as the most likely author of the old Harry the 
Sixth play. Indications of several kinds point in Peele’s direction. 
He was, at the time the work was produced, distinctly the most 
conspicuous exponent of jingoistic national pride—a trait of which 
Marlowe shows absolutely nothing and Greene hardly more.” 

Even if we accept the last theory, that is, the theory which speaks 
of Shakespeare’s re-handling of an earlier source play, the simulta- 
neous presence of Marlowe and Peele’s remnant influence unmis- 
takably points to the conclusion that they were the joint authors of 
the play which came to our poet’s table for revision at a subsequent 
date. This he did no doubt with enough care. This theory of revi- 
sion is as hypothetical as the collaboration theory, and comparing 
the two, the present writers find no reason to discard the collabora- 
tion theory. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS REVISER OF PLAYS 
WRITTEN BY OTHERS - AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE TRILOGY OF HENRY VI AND 
TITUS ANDRONICUS” 


Let us now take up the consideration of one of the most puzzling, if 
not the most puzzling, of Shakespeare’s plays, Titus Andronicus. It 
has been observed before! that this play was the work of 
Shakespeare and to explain the defects of the play the author of the 
article accepted the hypothesis that the play was written by the poet 
in his prentice stage. This view has indeed to be revised and after a 
careful study the present authors have come to an altogether differ- 
ent conclusion. At the very outset the authors would like to offer an 
apology for their change of views, and would submit that in the 
bewildering track of Shakespearean study one is very much prone 
to revision of one’s opinion. An example connected with this very 
branch of study, and more particularly with the same play, may be 
found interesting. Dr. Richard Garnett believed Marlowe to be the 
author of Titus Andronicus and expressed his considered view to 
that effect. Subsequently, when Robertson vivisected the play to 
find out the real author or authors and accredited it to the composite 
authorship of Peele and Greene, Dr. Garnett addressed a letter to 
Robertson wherein he mentioned that “I considered the original 
author to have been Marlowe, but you have convinced me that the 
play is more likely to have been the production of Peele and 
Greene.” This is only to show that revision of opinion is not very 
uncommon in Shakespearean studies and the present authors may 
be excused if they have unavoidably been forced to follow the path 
which even noted critics have been forced occasionally to do. 


* The Calcutta Review, March, 1941. pp 207-213 
1. Calcutta Review, May, 1940, 
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Titus Andronicus is found to be first entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in February, 1594. During the lifetime of Shakespeare this 
play saw as many as three quarto publications but nowhere was 
mentioned the name of the author, not even its questionable abbre- 
viation W.S., or W.Sh. Unlike many others this play has to its credit 
a number of external evidences which have made the problem all 
the more knotty. Let us consider these external evidences first. 
Henslowe records on April 2, 1592 a ‘ne’ play, Titus and Vespasian, 
which Lord Strange’s men played upto January, 1593. In 1594 
Henslowe records another new play, Titus Andronicus, which was 
acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s men. In 1614 Ben Jonson re- 
ferred to Andronicus as a play produced these five and twenty or 
thirty years, so that the date of the play comes to be 1589 or 1584. 
Again, Meres included this play in his 1598 list as Shakespeare’s. 
Yet another reference, already quoted, to this play in 1687 by 
Ravenscroft need be mentioned. The reference is worth consider- 
ing once more. Ravenscroft reported a stage tradition that 
Shakespeare was not the author but a mere reviser of the play which 
came to his hands from a ‘Private author’. 

In the early days of the rise of English dramas it was the tragedy 
of blood that was most appreciated by the public. “This tragedy of 
blood was a play which dealt with sanguinary theme and in which 
the author was seeking not so much to purge the souls of the spec- 
tators with terror as to shock their nerves with horror on horror’s 
head accumulated.’ This had, indeed, been responsible for the popu- 
larity of Spanish Tragedy and of Titus Andronicus. It is practicaly 
impossible to decide, after a lapse of more than three centuries, 
what share our poet had in the production of Titus Andronicus, but 
it is definite that there exists little and in fact very little likeness 
between Titus Andronicus and any other genuine tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s. i 

This play fails, according to them to give a single evidence in 


1. Introduction to Titus Andronicus (Renaissance edition). 
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favour of The Shakespearean touch; it lacks in the marks of 
Shakespeare’s creative genius, his delineation of character, his in- 
vigorating humour and exquisite pathos and the directness of his 
penetrating expression. This want of likeness has prompted many 
Shakespearean critics to deny the play to Shakespeare. Neither the 
sutructure nor the style comes up to the Shakespearean standard 
and the supporters of Shakespearean authorship of the play attempt 
a plausible answer to this variation. At the beginning Shakespeare, 
like almost every poet, exercised his pen by imitation — the out- 
come of his imitation of Marlowe is Henry VI and of Kyd is Titus 
Andronicus. These critics would say that what is commonly known 
as Shakespearean is the ideal that we have set up from study of his 
best plays. Brander Matthews holds that “it is only by resolutely 
refusing to look at the facts paraded before our eyes that we can 
assume an impeccable artist, moving steadily and inevitably towards 
and always availing himself of his’ marvellous psychologic insight 
and of his profound philosophic understanding. We shall find it 
easier to admit also that although Titus Andronicus is plainly un- 
worthy of him,.it has an interest of its own, in that it shows us an 
inexpert Shakespeare working over old material without liberty of 
rejection.” 

Critical readers would by no means fail to compare the argu- 
, ments of both the schools of critics—the school preferring 
Shakespearean authorship and the shcool advocating non- 
Shakespearean authorship. Bellyse Baildon, a reputed critic of the 
present century, believes in Shakespeare’s authorship of the play 
and argues: | 

“As a young author making his first essay in tragedy, Shakespeare 
would naturaly choose a theme which would find favour with an 
Elizabethan audience, and, as we shall see, to secure that at the 
time, he must have written Titus Andronicus, more easily than a 
plentiful supply of horrors, just as the sensation novel, the ‘penny 
dreadful’ and ‘shilling shocker’ attract the multitude now.” 


1. Introduction to Titus Andronicus (Arden Shakespeare). 
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It has already been pointed out that this play contains too many © 
classical and mythological references and the abundance of all these , 
has been regarded by many as a convincing argument against a 
Shakespearean composition of the piece. They would rather prefer 
to attribute the play to the University Wits who were both eager and 
fit to exhibit the depth of their knowledge of classical tongues. In a 
previous communication a number of classical quotations from this 
play has been cited to show our poet’s attainment in the tongue. 
Here we may cite from Titus Andronicus a select few which, though 
written in English, refer either to some mythological allusion or are 
English renderings of some Latin authors. For example, we have: 

“Why sufferst thou thy sons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx?” 

Which can be compared well with Aeneid, VI, 325-29, “Haec 
omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est............... Centum 
errant annos valitantque haec litora circum” 

“The selfsame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy 

With opportunity of sharp revenge 

Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent” 
which is a reminiscence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, XII, o 
which describes how Hecuba, Queen of Troy, inveighed into ‘ 
secret place” and killed “the Thracian King” Polymnester, who had 
previously slain her son Polydorous. A close study of the.play would 
amply demonstrate how far its author went to refer to the classical 
events and the present authors would not like to quote too many of 
them. The single myth of Philomel has been referred to very often 
in this play. Philomel was the unfortunate sister of Procne and was 
ravished by Tereus, the husband of the latter. Tereus was not only 
licentious but also cruel and cut the tongue of Philomel so that she 
might not disclose her misfortune to anybody. The full story was 
described in Latin by Ovid in his Metamorphoses and in English in 
Palace of Pleasure and Gascoigne’s Complaynt of Philomene, both 
published in the year 1576. The author of Titus Andronicus refers to 
this allusion more than once in the same play,’ e.g. 


1 Cf ActIl, Sc. 4, Act IV, Sc. 1; Act V, Sc; 2, etc. 
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_ “Hes Philomel must lose her tongue to day” 
“But, sure, some Terius hath deflowered thee” 
“A craftier Terius, cousin, hast thou met, 

And he hath cut those pretty fingures off 
That could have better sewed than Philomel’’, etc. 


“This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
and treats of Tereus’ treason and his rape.” 

There is a reference to this very event in Cymbeline, one of 
Shakespeare’s acknowledged productions. Another quotation of this 
very type may be found interesting : 

‘ “Had I the power that some say Dian had, 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actaeon’s and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art.” 

Ovid gave the story as to how Actaeon, the huntsman, was trans- 
formed into a stag by Diana and the aforesaid lines are reminiscent 
of the allusion. Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor contains a 
reference to this story.! 

Those who advocate the non-Shakespearean theory hold the fre- 
quency of this type of mythological and classical allusions a suffi- 
cient proof in support of their hypothesis but this is not indeed 
suficient. If anybody cares to scrutinise the literary history of the 
play he would surely find that there were several works, “bookes,” 
plays, ballads, and what not, telling the sory of the mythical Titus 
Andronicus, these works being drawn from some original, now lost 
or unknown, and this original might have been an Italian or Span- 
ish collection of tales. The source play is not traceable at the present 
day and necessarily cannot be compared with the play at our hand. 
In this connection one may be interested to note what the early 
editors hold. Theobald declared that “the story we are to suppose 
merely fictitious. Andronicus is a surname of pure Greek origin. 
Tamora is neither mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, nor any- 


l. Act If, Sc. 1 
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body else that I can find. Nor had Rome, in the time of her emper- 
ors, any war with the Goths that I know of : not till after the transla- 
tion of the empire, I mean to Byzantium. And yet the scene of the 
play is laid at Rome, and Saturninus is elected to the empire at capi- 
tol.” But if we do not hesitate to accept such a source play the present 
writers see no reason to deny such a one—they should not shrink 
from accepting that the references came directly from that and there 
is no reason why Shakespeare should be thought incompetent to 
assimilate and reproduce them. In fact almost all the plays produced 
by Shakespeare have been adopted from running plays, poems, 
books, and ballads and it has been already shown how the adapta- 
tion and the adapted tally at places. There has actually been discov- 
ered a ballad on the subject-matter of the play but expert opinion 
suggests that the date of composition of the ballad connot be earlier 
than 1603. If we read Theobald’s remarks with Ben Jonson’s “five 
and twenty or thirty years” we must come to the conclusion that 
between 1584 and 1589 Shakespeare, not yet fully conversant with 
the English stage, produced a play which had a novel plot not 
adapted from elsewhere and gained unquestionable popularity. This 
seems rather unnatural. One has to conclude, therefore, that Titus 
Andronicus passing in our poet’s name must have been a play 
adapted from some source play. The author of this source play might 
as well be the ‘private-author’ whom ‘some anciently conversant 
with the stage’ might have referred to. Thus probabilities being con- 
sidered this argument cannot be regarded as sufficiently convinc- 
ing for denying Shakespeare the authorship of the play. 

Those who are in favour of allotting the play to Shakespeare’s 
pen mainly stand on two arguments—weighty arguments indeed, 
viz., the inclusion of the piece in Meres’ list of 1598 and the repro- 
duction of the same in Hemminge and Condell’s Folio collection. 
In 1598 Shakespeare was an author of established fame and many 
books were falsely fathered upon him. There is no wonder then, if 
Ravenscroft’s private author was following the fashion of the time 
and with the hope of making money was giving the entire credit of 
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the production of the play to Shakespeare. Thus the popular notion 
most likely had been that Titus Andronicus was a play of Shakespeare 
and Meres might have reciprocated the same view when he included 
the play in his famous list. Thus Robertson, who has made a close 
study of the problem, would dismiss Meres’ entry on the plea that 
“the list of Meres is simply an outsider’s report derived from the 
theatre.” There was no critical study of this or any other play at the 
time and we cannot by any means blame Meres for being non- 
critical in his presentation. Thus Meres can be argued to be wrong, 
and if by the process of argument we can flout this proof we can 
well assail the other, namely, the authenticity of Folio version. The 
private.author must have been not a very important playwright of 
the time, for had he been so we could have traced him in some 
other play. This unimportant author was actually buried in oblivion 
when the Folio editors began their work and on a bona fide belief 
they included this in Shakespearean publications. This may indeed 
be considered an argument too much far-fetched but if we continue 
our search from line to line in the play we may be satisfied that 
though apparently far-fetched this argument may be thought ad- 
muissible. 

So far as Meres’ list is concerned it must not be forgotten, as 
Robertson points out, that “on the face of the case, the argument 
from Meres is habitually overstrained. On no clear ground can we 
say that a bare ascription by him counts for much more than an 
ascription by a contemporary publishier. With respect to the au- 
thenticity of the Ist Folio one has to remember that the Folio editors 
have depreciated, so to say, the real value of their publication by 
their inclusion of Henry VIII which has been admittedly a joint pro- 
duction of Shakespeare amd Fletcher. 

In the next article we shall try to read carefully what the text of 
Titus Andronicus points to. 
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Let us now read thorough the play of Titus Andronicus. Those who 
do not regard the play as Shakespearean and attach so much impor- 
tance to the stage tradition of Ravenscroft go straight to the ques- 
tion of versification, style and diction and dismiss point-blank the 
question of Shakespearean authorship. Malone observes in the pre- 
liminary remarks to his edition of Titus Andronicus (Variorum Edi- 
tion) that “To enter into a long disquisition to prove this piece not to 
have been written by Shakespeare, would be an idle waste of time”, 
and so says Mason, “I agree with such commentators as think that 
Shakespeare had no hand in this abominable tragedy; and consider 
the correctness with which it is printed as a kind of collateral proof 
that he had not.” 

The original Quarto of the play bearing a date 1594 is printed 
with the remark that it was played by the ‘Earl of Essex, his ser- 
vants.’ Sir E.K.. Chambers, in his Elizabethan Stage, suggests that 
Essex is an obvious misprint for Sussex.This view is perhaps corret, 
for no mention of an Essex Company of stage players is recorded 
in any early annals. The First Quarto publication record the playing 
companies, most probably in order of transference from one to the 
other, viz., Derby’s, Pembroke’s and last of all, Sussex’s. This is a 
valuable piece of external evidence which the sponsors of ‘non- 
Shakespearean theory’ have dilated upon. They have built up an 
ingenious theory of transference of this play from Company to Com- 
pany. The 1600 edition of Titus Andronicus mentions that the play 
was acted by Lord Chamberlain’s men but gives no name of the 
author. Henslowe’s Titus and Vespacia was staged by the Company 
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who wore the badge of Lord Strange and transformed themselves 
into Lord Derby’s servants in September, 1593. 

The life of Lord Derby’s Company was very short indeed and its 
title had to be changed within the course of six months (April, 1594). 
Lord Derby’s servants subsequently became Lord Chamberlain’s 
and finally the King’s men. However, one must not forget the theory 
that Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy came to the hands of the 
Chamberlain’s men through purchase, and there are critics who 
believe that what is true of The Spanish Tragedy is as well materi- 
ally true of Titus Andronicus. They would hold that the Pembroke- 
men produced a play entitled Titus Andronicus which was based on 
a source-play, viz., on Titus and Vespacia mentioned by Henslowe, 
and this came to Shakespeare’s Company through the Sussex’s men. 

It may here be found very interesting to know what Halliwell- 
Phillipps' and Fleay* hold regarding the authorship of the play, and 
thus incidentally come to the relation of our poet with the existing 
theatrical companies of his time. The former could not doubt the 
Shakespearean authorship of the piece and maintained that 
Shakespeare was the author of the play which had been presented 
by the Sussex men. To quote Halliwell-Phillipps : 

“He (Shakespeare) left Lord Strange’s men, who in 1593 en- 
joyed the highest position of any then existing, and after having 
been a member successively of two of the obscurest companies, 
returned to his former position within a few months.” 

This, indeed, is a colossal assumption and Fleay dismisses this 
as ‘utterly untenable.’ According to him “there is no vestige of evi- 
dence that Shakespeare ever wrote for any company but one,” this 
one being the Lord Chamberlain’s Company. It is not very easy to 
support Halliwell-Phillipps, and in the absence of any record to that 
effect it would be unwise to think like that. 

The next basis for a denial of the authorship of the play to 
Shakespeare is the absence of his name in the three Quarto editions 


1. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outline. 
2. Fleay, Life of Shakespeare. 
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of it appearing in 1594, 1600 and 1611. From a reference to the 
table embodying the list of the Quartos Shakespearean plays with 
the dates of their publication it may be ascertained, at a glance, that 
the year 1594 saw the publication of the single play of Titus 
Andronicus. The year 1600 saw the (anonymous) publication of 
the Second Quarto of this and the First Quartos of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Merchant of Venice and Much Ado about Nothing (with 
Shakespeare’s name as author in every case). It may be argued that 
Shakespeare’s name was purposely omitted only in the Quarto pub- 
lished in 1594. So far so good. But why should the Second Quarto 
of the same play appearing in 1600 be an anonymous publication, 
more especially when three other plays appear with Shakespeare’ s 
name? Likewise, in 1611 the Third Quarto of Hamlet and that of 
Titus Andronicus were published and only the former was in 
Shakespeare’s name. It is not an explanation that publications which 
appeared as anonymous were never to contain the name of the au- 
thor in subsequent issues. Henry IV was first published anonymously 
in 1598 but was subsequently published with the name of the au- 
thor in 1599 and again in 1604, 1608, 1613 as also in 1623. J.M. 
Robertson has well discussed this point with positive assertion and 
attaches much value to this subject. His views are worth quoting 
here, “But in the case of Titus we have three careful prints, clearly 
authorised, the first being evidently from the theatre copy, in 
Shakespeare’s life time, without his name, though as early as 1600 
that name had so much selling power as to induce the authorship to 
him of published plays that he certainly had not written. On the 
view that he wrote Titus, the absence of his name from the three 
Quartos is utterly inexplicable ; and the negative force of such a 
fact countervails pro tanto the statement of Meres. It warrants cau- 
tion to accept this view without any safeguard ; we shall just see 
why so. Henry V and Romeo and Juliet saw three and two anony- 
mous Quarto publications respectively during the life time of our 
poet. They are acknowledged writings of Shakespeare though mod- 
ern disintegrators would scent alien hands in them. Let us quote 
here Theobald who maintains that “Ben Jonson, in the introduction 
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to his Bartholomew Fair, which made its first appearance in the 
year 1614, couples Jeronymo and Andronicus together in reputa- 
tion, and speaks of them as plays of twenty-five or thirty years’ 
standing. Consequently Andronicus must have been on the stage 
before Shakespeare left Warwickshire, to come and reside in Lon- 
don.” The fate of these last-named plays hangs in the same balance 
with Titus Andronicus and Robertson’s remark that “Had it really 
been Shakespeare recast, it would have been assigned to him on 
the quartos”, seems to be altogether unconvincing. 

Denvers, on Shakespeare’s authorship of Titus, adduces another 
very strong argument as to the date of its composition. The play 
was, as has already been stated, published in 1594 and in all 
porbability was written sometime in 1593 at the latest. In Jonson’s 
preface to Bertholomew Fair (1614) the words “these five and 
twenty or thirty years” give a clue that the date would fall between 
1584 and 1589. The play referred to by Ben Jonson is too early to 
be that of Shakespeare’s. This may allude to one which was by all 
means a play written by some other or others. Boas gives a pen 
picture of Shakespeare’s early years in London in the following 
fine lines, ‘His literary career, beginning about 1588, extended over 
a period of rather more than twenty years. Of those the first five or 
six (1588-94) were years of dramatic apprenticeship. He started 
with theatrical hackwork, touching up old plays, and collaborating 
with writers of established repute in stagecraft.” 

Greene’s invective and Chettle’s apology have been interpreted 
by many as pointing to the fact that Shakespeare was an author 
even before 1592. Yes, he might have been such but what were 
then the plays, of which Shakespeare was the author ? It has been 
conjectured by some critics—among whom one may find the name 
of so eminent a critic as Elze—that Shakespeare began to write 
Titus Andronicus while he was still at Stratford and Boas is inclined 
. to believe that Shakespeare lost no time in setting himself down to 
the composition of this play after he reached the metropolis in search 
of career. The present authors are slow to accept this view for obvi- 
ous reasons. 
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It has been pointed out quite clearly that the acceptance of a 
playwright’s career was no honour in the eighties of the sixteenth 
century and the son of a village-Mayor, though in a tottering finan- 
cial position, would not very easily come to such a condemnable 
profession, more specially when he himself is found to ee in 
the following language : 

“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state”, etc. 

It is probable, one would retort, that the son of a Lord Mayor 
and that of a Justice accepted this very mode of livelihood, but it is 
not advisable to forget that they were recipients of liberal Univer- 
sity education which might have taught them that there is nothing 
‘to be ashamed of in being a playwright. This is, it must be admitted, 
highly speculative but it cannot be helped. In the absence of any 
positive evidence everybody is free to conjecture and all possibili- 
ties and porbabilities have to be accurately weighed before arriving 
at any final conclusion. It is, to some extent, the most probable 
hypothesis that as a result of his father’s deplorable finances 
Shakespeare was induced to leave his parental abode in search of 
something which could give him a pittance for his future life and 
simultaneously a relief to his bankrupt father. Nobody knows 
whether he entered the theatrical world just the moment he reached 
London or he had waited to try his luck in other professions and, 
failing in other fields, finally came over to the stage. Though a hy- 
pothesis, this seems to have been the actual state of things. 


(To be continued)** 


** (There is, alas!, no further article in this series : the Acharya became a victim 
of ‘Time’s fell hands’. So yet another endeavour to solve the Shakespearean 
Puzzle remains inconclusive and incomplete—like all its predecessors. Editor] 


1. Shakespeare and his Predecssors, P 134 
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This article was originally a Prize Essay written is 1886 
when P. C. Ray was a student at the University of 
Edinburgh, and printed by E. and S. Livingstone of 
Edinburgh. It was published by the President of R.K.B.K. 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Sammilanee on 2nd August 
1991 on the 130th Birth Anniversary of Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray. Sri Pinak Pani Datta, Assistant Secreatary 
of this Sammulanee took the trouble of collecting the 
article in its original form from the Edinburgh University. 
We are indebted to him in this regard. Editor 


PART FIRST 
Chapter-I 


“Periculosae plenum opus aleae 
Tractas,et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 

—HOR. 


In the first few pages of this Essay we propose to take a very hasty 
glance at the most important events from the first footing of the 
English in India to the commencement of the rule of Lord William 
Bentinck — a rule which marks an important era in the history of 
British India. In doing this, although we shall be guilty of no slight 
digression, still we shall greatly facilitate the proper 
General plan of wnderstanding of the subsequent portion. We shall, 
the Essay laid i . 
down. then, devote especial attention to those 
admimistrations in which schemes for the ‘material 
and moral progress of the land have been initiated, matured, or 
carried out, and which have thus helped to make India the India of 
to-day. Part second of our subject will be reserved exclusively for a 
review of the economical, intellectual, and moral condition of India. 
Unique and unprecedented is the foundation of the Empire in 
Asia. A mercantile corporation, to which had been granted a charter 
by Queen Elizabeth to trade with the Gorgeous East, found itself 
compelled by the irresistible force of circumstances to take part in 
the internecine discords which were then convulsing India. The 
Company’s clerk, while mindful of his ledger and 
a ra bill of lading, could not afford to be a passive and 
Company, 1599, unconcerned spectator of all that was going on 
around him. He found it to his advantage to take 
practical lessons in treaty-making, negotiation — in fine, in all 
branches of diplomacy. 
It was Dupleix who had first shown how, out of raw native 
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hiuc materiel, brilliant soldiers could be evolved, when drilled 
ADELS on and disciplined after the European model. Robert Clive, 
thastend: who had been “shipped off’ by his parents “ to make a 
fortune or to die of a fever at Madras,” was not slow 
Quarrels with iM profiting by the example of the astute and 
the French in sagacious Frenchman. It was owing to the genius of 
Madras. 1748- this “heaven-born” general,no less to the ungrateful 
36. . treatment of the French-Indian generals at home, that 
the cause of the british began to wax ,that of the French to wane. 
The massacre of “the Black Hole” called for immediate 
ce retribution. Madras now for a time falls out of sight and out 
_ of mind. As if by the waving of a magician’s wand, the 
scene is at once transferred to the delta of the Ganges.In the course 
of five years a happy combination of circumstances, 
Clive leaves aided by tact , shrewdness, military talents,and fertility 
Madras for í ; 
Bengal. of resources,made Clive the virtual autocrat of Bengal; 
his will the law, his behest the guide of the Nawab of 
Bengal. ; 

On the 25th of February 1760, Clive embarked for his native 
land. At home, honours, if not emoluments were showered upon 
him. When Clive’s iron hand was removed, Bengal became the 
wretched victm of a degree of tyranny and anarchy unparalleled in 
her annals. The Members of Council set up one puppet nabob after 
another on the musnad, a heavy sum or “gratuity” 
being exacted from each as the price of British 
support. To take one instance: when Meer Cassim 
was made subador, on the forced abdication of the imbecile Meer 
Jaffer, £200,000 was allotted for the “services” of the Council — of 
which £90,000 fell to the shares of Messrs Holwell and Vansittart 
sthe rest being divided among the lesser satellites. Mill estimates the 
totals of private “donations” received from the Moorshedabad 
treasury at six millions sterling.* When the heads of departments 
became monsters of iniquity, it was scarcely to be expected that the 


Evil days for 
Bengal. 


+ “History of British India,” vol. HI., pp. 258-60. 
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inferior officers of the Company should escape contagion. 
Peculation and corruption in all their varied ramifications reigned 
supreme. The sufferings of the masses became intolerable. It was at 
this period that Burke’s “birds of prey and, passage,” 


“Rich in the gems of Indian's gaudy zone, 
And plunder, piled from kingdoms not their own, 
* * * * * 


Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame;” 


The Mahommedan historian,finding it of no avail to appeal to 
any earthly tribunal,offers his prayer to heaven; “Oh God! come to 
the help of thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from the 
oppressions which they suffer.” 


Lord Clive, though he had received very “shabby” treatment from 
the Court of Directors,was prevailed upon to accept the the reins of 
the Bengal Government once more. It was thought that he and he 

l alone,could set matters right. On his arrival at Calcutta 

aa oe he applied himself vigorously to his task. The hero of 
1765-7 ™ Arcot and Plassey had, however, almost to succumb 
to a combination of his own countrymen, to whose 

avarice and rapacity he had attempted to set a limit. 

Clive’s second administration was signalised by an event of great 
political consequence,the acquisition of the dewany(i.e.,the 

collectorship of the revenues of Bengal and Behar)from 
12th Aug. the Emperor of Delhi.The British power was thus 
1765. formally recognised. The Nawab of Moorshedabad 
now sank into a mere pensioner. 

lll-health compelled Clive to leave again for England after a 
residence in India of twenty-two months,a period to which he could 
look back with legitimate pride. He had tried his best to save Bengal 
from the greed of the Complany’s servants; but in this noble attempt 
he had raised up for himself a host of enemies,who pursued him 
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with implacable hatred. A parliamentary investigstion into his con- 
duct was loudly demanded. The Attorney -General ——Lord 
Thurlow—joined in the cry. The whole history of Clive’s dealings 
and transactions with Meer Jaffer,both before and after the battle of 
Plassey,was subjected to a severe scrutiny. We should 
not be surprised if the founder of our Indian Empire 
failed to emerge unscathed out of such a fiery ordeal. 
Clive was no less acquainted with human nature than with the arts 
of war and diplomacy. He knew its weak points,and at once appealed 
to them. “When I remember entering the treasury of Moorshedabad,” 
he urged in selfdefence, “with heaps of gold and silver to the right 
hand and to the left, and these crowned with jewels, I stand 
astonished at my own moderation.” The Commons were 
overpowered. It required no great stretch of imagination in them to 
realise that Lord Clive had founded an empire, 


Impeachment 
of-Lord Clive. 


“Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue.” 

, At length a resolution was passed to the effect that, although Lord 
Clive had been guilty of several irregular and unjustifiable acts,he 
had at the same time rendered meritorious services to his country. 

In 1773 an Act was passed by parliament for the better 
managment of Indian affairs, one of its main provisions being that 
the Governor of Bengal should be appointed Governor-General of 

all the British-Indian possessions on a salary of 

The Regulation £25,000 a year,with four councillors at £8000 each 

ARE ILR: to assist him. “At the same time a Crown Court 
was established in Calcutta to administer English law on the model 
of the courts at West-minster, with a Chief -justice at £8000 and 
three puisne judges at £6000 a year.”» 


Under the new constitution, Warren Hastings, 
Warren Hastings, who had for years sat at the feet of Clive, was 
TAAR ~ appointed the first Governor-General. 





*  Marshman’s “History of India,” vol. i., p. 340. 
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While Lord Clive laid the foundation of the Indian Empire, Hast- 
ings contributed to its consolidation. The new Governor-General 
had to encounter a serious difficulty at the vary outset of his 
administration. The exchequer of the Company at Calcutta had 
become empty, whilst his Leadenhall-street masters began to 
importune him for remittances. “A mind so fertile as his, and so 

little restrained by conscientious scruples, speedily 
Impeachment of discovered several modes of removing the 
Warren Hastings, financial embarrassments of the government.” f 
1788-95, The enormities of which he was guilty —the 
principal part he played in the extermination of 
the brave but innocent Rohillas; his spoliation of the princesses of 
Oude; his treatment of Chyte Singh, of Benares; his secret compact 
with Sir Elijah Impey for procuring the “judicial murder” of 
Nuncomar — these were some of the leading counts in the terrible 
indictment preferred against him by the greatest orator of England, 
and the best and most disinterested friend of India. 

With the impeachment itself we have very little to do here. We 

Effects of the impeachment, ust, however, advert for a moment to the 

healthy effect it produced on the public 

mind : it struck terror into the heart of future delinquents; it proved 

to the world that no one would henceforth be allowed to trample 
under foot the sacred rights of the Asiatics. f 

The gross abuses and scandals, as divulged during the trials of 
Hastings, Impey, Stockdale, and others, led Fox,* well known as 


t Macaulay — “Warren Hastings.” 

t It remains yet to be seen how far Sir James Stephen will succeed in his attempt at 
apotheosising hits great hero. (See preface to “The Trial of Nuncomar, and the Story of 
Sir Elijah Impey.”) 

+ There is an apparent discrepancy of dates, What we meant was that in the minds of the 
managers of the impeachment the whole history of oppression was known earlier. The 
following extract will at once bear it out. and show Burke’s disinterested zeal : “I do not 
know I can justify myself in the liberty I take with you, but confiding in your humanity 
and condescension, I beg, if you have leisure for it, you would be so kind as to 
breakfast with me, and assist me with your opinion and advice on the Bengal Bill. The 
natives of the East, to whose literature you have done so much justice, are particularl 
under your protection for their rights” (1781)—- Burke to Jones ; Teignmouth’s “Life 
of Sir W. Jones.” vol. i., p. 310. 
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coadjutor of Burke, and then a powerful member, or rather the head, 
Fox’sIndia. Of the coalition ministry, to bring in a bill for placing 
Bill. 1783.. the government of India on a better footing. Broadly 
speaking, Fox’s plan anticipated the measure which 
was carried out three-quarters of a century later —- that of the transfer 
of the government of India to the Crown. Dark and sinister 
influences, mysterious in their working, were instrumental in 
wrecking the bill, and with it the ministry. 
Pitt’s bill established the system of double government. The 
President of the Board of Control, always a 
Pitt's rival Bill. member of the cabinet for the time being, as 
the name implies, was to exercise controlling 
powers over the Court of Directors. Mr Dundas, as first incumbent 
of this office, for sixteen years wielded an 
influence over the destinies of the Indians, 
equalled only perhaps by that of Sir Charles 
Wood, the late Lord Halifax. 


Dundas and 
Sir C. Wood. 
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In appointing Lord Cornwallis to the Governor-Generalship, the 
Pitt ministry departed from a precedent. Hitherto, the head of the 
Indian government had been chosen from among the ablest offic- 
Lord Cornwajils ers of the Company, who, by dint of their abilities 
1786-93 and perseverance, had won their way to the fore- 
most rank. Local experience was considered as the 
most important qualification for the post. There were, however, great 
objectives to the existing regime. “The advantage arising from the 
knowledge of the people and the country, however great, was found 
to be over-balanced by the trammels of local associations, and the 
uainn a of exercising due control over B who 
or Governor ad been previously in the position of equals. Such 
Generalship. | % Tuler might be apt to subordinate public good to 
private considerations in the disposal of patronage. 
A peer of exalted rank, who had already made his mark in the po- . 
litical world, was thought to be the most suitable person for the 
onerous post. Again, one of the duties of this high functionary was, 
and still is, the reception of crowned heads and turbaned nobles in 
durbars, for which grace, elegance, and suavity of manner are above 
all other things requisite. These are generally supposed to be the 
attributes more of a patrician than of a plebeian. 

In Lord Cornwallis we recognise the first Governor-General of 
India who made the conscientious discharge of 
duties towards the people committed to his charge 
his sole guiding principle. We have seen Lord Clive had only met 
with. partial, if any, success in his attempt to correct the abuses and 
corruption which then pervaded the whole machinery of the 
Company’s government. These were the days of “small salaries and 
large perquisites.” There was a tacit, almost explicit, understanding 
that the servants of the Company were at liberty to help themselves 
at the expense of the helpless masses. Lord Cornwallis struck at the 
very root of the evil. He gave adequate pay and demanded in turn 
abstention form corrupt practices. The great drawback of his re- 
* — Marshman. 


Reform of abuses 
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l forms in this direction was the systematic exclu- 
NativesofĪndia Sion of the children of the soil from all posts-all 
ge aa hs but the most menial and degrading. It was reserved 
all posts of honour : : 
and responsibility. for a more beneficent ruler to apply partial remedy 

to this evil. (See under Bentinck). 

Lord Cornwallis’ attention was soon distracted from all these 
useful reforms by the breaking out of hostilities with Tipou, son of 

the celebrated Hyder Ali. The folly and rapacity of the 
Madras government was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
~ ing about this war. 

Lord Cornwallis was at heart a soldier. The humiliation, if any, 
for the surrender at Yorktown was made up for by the signal victory 
at Seringapattam. We have now learned to honour Washington as 
the purest patriot that ever drew breath.* His bust now occupies a 
place in the great British national mausoleum, side by side with that 
of his unfortunate rival, Burgoyne. In this world the righteousness or 
otherwise of a cause is often judged by its measure of success. To this 
day, Hyder and his son Tipou stand condemned as 
foul tyrants, whom it was our duty to crush ; though 
the philosopher-historian of India has done some justice to their memo- 
riest This is, however, not the place for apostrophizing. 

[Here was given a short account of the Zemindary System, and 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793, which has been omitted in the 
Indian edition of 1991.] 

The success of the “permanent settlement” was largely due to 

ne ee eee the wide experience and marked abilities of 

dierards Lord a civilian who succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 

Teignmouth, 1793-98. the Governor-Generalship, and in whose 

favour, as in that of Lord Lawrence in our 

own days, the charmed conventionality referred to above had been 
broken through. 

* “When I first read, in detail, the ‘Life of Washington,’ I was profoundly Impressed 

with the moral elevation and greatness of his character ; and I found myself at a loss 

to name among the statesmen of any age or country many, or possibly any, who could 


be his rival.”--Mr Gladstone’s Letter to Mr Smalley, London Correspondent of “New 
York Tnbune.” 


t Mul. 


War with 
Tipou. 


An apostrophe. 
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One fact in connection with the Mysore war is worthy of note. It 
was the first, but by no means the last, instance in which the familiar 
adage “divide et impera” was applied with signal success in India. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad and the Marhattas were secured as “allies,” 

ae on condition that they should be sharers of the 

Divide etimpera. territories and indemnity to be extorted from 

Tipou.* Little did they know that the policy to- 
wards the consummation of which they were obligingly lending such 
willing hands, would at no distant future recoil upon themselves with 
terrible effect. 

The words which occur at the end of Lord Cornwallis’ Minute 
on the permanent settlement are ominous.t When we find even a 
humane and conscientious ruler holding in all simplicity the view 
that the Indian provinces are to be governed “with an eye exclu- 

sively to the credit and the interests of the gov- 

India for eming power,” } a view shared in common with 

English men theory the majority of his countrymen, it is worth while 

SURES TOOR to consider for a moment to what extent our deal- 

ings with India have been coloured by it. We 
now repudiate with horror the very idea of ever having exacted, or 
ever having to exact, a tribute in any shape from the Eastern depen- 
dency. The huge and complicated machinery, with whose help and 
agency we govern India, could not be reared in a day. But many 
dangerous principles which found favour with us before the days 
of the Mutiny have by no means disappeared. Lurking under a glossy 
exterior they escape our notice, but nevertheless they do exist. 

Lord Wellesley, on his arrival in India, found himself involved, or, 


* “The tripartite treaty had provided that the territories conquered by the joint exertions 
of the allies should be equally divided among them......... Lord Cornwallis was 
determined, to adhere to the original compact with scrupulous fidelity, and made over 
a third of the indemnity (£1,500,000) as well as territory to each of the confederates, 
annexing another third, of the value of 40 lacs of rupees a year, to the dominions of 
the Company “-Marshman’s “History of India,” vol.ii.,p.25. - 

+ “The real value of Bengal and Behar to Britain depends on the continuance of its ability 
to furnish a large annual investment to Europe, to assist in providing an investment for 
China, and to supply the pressing wants of other provinces” 

+  Marshman. 
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strictly speaking, involved himself, on a war with the Sultan of Mysore, 
Lord Wellesley, who had still some vitality left in him. “ Lord Wellesley 
1798-1805. was a man with a ‘grand policy’, and, scorning all 
constitutional restraints, he determined to work it out 

wedaivoqiiots This grand policy was incompatible with peace.”* 

It was our fixed policy not to engage with too many enemies at 
one time. We have seen above how, with cajolery and bribery, Lord 
Cornwallis had secured the Marhatta co-operation. The same game 
was played by Lord Wellesley, for we never ventured to overthrow 
Tipou single-handed. The Marhatta, who had regarded with grim 
satisfaction, nay, had been a party to, the extermination of Tipou, 
now repented of his folly. He refused to accept any share 
of the harvest of booty we reaped after the capture of 
Seringapattam. So Lord Wellesley, “disgusted with what he consid- 
ered the ‘systematic jealousy, suspicion, and insincerity’ of the Peshwa, 
took leave of Marhatta politics till a more favourable opportunity 
should turn up in the course of events for intervention.” t 

The “opportunity” did “turn up” very soon. Internal dissensions 
(which we took every possible care to sow*) between Holkar, 

Scindia, and the Peshwa gave us ready pretexts for 

Battle of interference. We cannot afford room here for trac- 

Assaye, 1803 ing the successive steps by which Lord Wellesley 

spread the political meshes. Suffice it to say, that on 

the field of Assaye¢ the hopes of a Marhatta empire were crushed 
for ever. 

Macaulay says with pride that the “nay” of the Company was 
always “nay”, and their “yea” was “yea”. We are sorry our own 


Too late! 


* Kaye’s “Lives of Indian Officers,” vol.i., p.339. 
“To the extent, therefore, that the war was voluntarlly incurred by British administra- 
tions, the historian’s (Mill’s) arguments seem quite incontrovertible.”-"Wellesley’s 
Marhatta War, British India,” by Hugh Murray, & c., vol.ii., Edin. 1832. 

t Marshman’s “History of India,” vol. ii., p. 100. 

* Lord Castlereagh’s “ Observations on Marhattas Affairs,” especially on the Treaty of 
Bassim, fully bear out our opinion. Mill has also discussed this point at length. 

+ The Duke of Wellington’s victories in India “were a page in those bloody annals for 


which God will assuredly exact a retribution from us or our children.” - Morley’s 
“Life of Cobden,” vol.ii., p. 133. 
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studies in Anglo-Indian history teach us to accept with reservation 
the above remark, To take one instance, and that 
l only a typical one. Sindia had agreed to the treaty 
of Sirjee Angengaom on the understanding that Gawalior was not 
to be severed from his dominions. Lord Wellesley was, however, 
unable to see his way to the fulfilment of it. The Iron Duke, who 
ever retained his child-like simplicity, and who was ever a stranger 
to the devious and intricate paths of diplomacy, whether harrassed 
by the guerrilla tactics of the Mahattas or hampered by the impedi- 
ments thrown in his way by the Spanish junta, declared that for his 
own part “he would sacrifice it and every other frontier town ten 
times over to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith; and that 
the advantages and honours we had gained in the last war and peace - 
must not be frittered away in arguments drawn from the overstrained 
principles of nations, which was not understood in India.” Young 
Malcolm, who was then resident at the court of Sindia, also recorded 
his protest; but he was sharply reprimanded for this act of insubor- 
dination! “Major Malcolm’s business is to obey my orders and en- 
force my instruction, I will look afrer the public interest”. Such was 
the dictum of the Governor-General of India. Similar instances will 
recur as we proceed. 
At the close of Lord Wellesley’s extravagant rule, the revenue 
stood at fifteen millions sterling, but the charges and interests ex- 
The ceeded seventeen millions, leaving a deficit of 
greatest ee ; 
of our Mehrers OVET two millions.* Conquest had generally paid 
des Reichs. itself, but the enemies we had to cope with were 
of a formidable nature. As long as high dividends 
were forthcoming, the “merchant-rulers” of Leadenhall Street were 
in no mood to raise any serious objections to annexations and the 
policy which dictated them. A despatch from India, unless accom- 
panied by remittances, was gall and wormwood to the Court of 
Directors, and thus it was that the greatest of our Indian “Mehrers 
des Reichs” } did not escape their censure now that he had failed to 


Plighted faith. 


* Torrens’ “Empire in Asia.” 
+ Weare indebted to Prof. Seeley for the importation of this expression- “Expansion of 
England.” The literal meaning 1s “Increaser of the Empire.” 
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present a clean balance-sheet. There was, however, one consola- 
tion left for the injured Governor-General. It is true that he had 
pursued the policy of wanton and “unprovoked aggression” towards 
the Indian princes, in direct contravention of parliamentary injunc- 
tions ; but success, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. Lord 
Mornington was granted a step in the peerage, and became Mar- 

quis of Wellesley. 
Lord Cornwallis came out a second time as Governor-General, 
pledged to reverse the internal “forward” 


Lord Comwatlis policy of his predecessor. In the language of 

a second time 

Go to-day he would be called an advocate of 
vernor-General, 


1805. “peace-at-any-price.” With determined patience 

he maintained the policy of “masterly inactiv- 

ity” as regards the Marhatta and Rajput powers. This nobleman, when 

he assumed charge of his duties, was already on the brink of his 

grave, and he breathed his last within a year after his arrival in India. 

Lord Minto carried out with more or less success the policy adopted 

by Lord Cornwallis during his second administra- 

tion. He set the finances on a sound basis, and in- 

troduced several reforms in the administration of 
justice. Blessed is the land whose annals are vacant ! 


Lord Minto 
1807-13 


Lord Hastings, Lord Hastings, however, who succeeded, 
1813-23 proved to be a second Wellesley, though on a min- 
lature scale. 


The encroachment of the hardy mountaineers of Nepal, who were 
now fast rising into a power, brought them into collision with us. 
The Goorkhas proved no unworthy foes. The transcendent military 
glories of Ochterlony, however, stemmed the tide in our favour. 
The Goorkhas have since then scrupulously maintained all treaty 

obligations, and a splendid regiment, furnished by 

Nepalwar, the celebrated Jung Bahadoor during the dark days 

1814-16 of the Mutiny, did us yeomen’s service. The kind 

permission granted by the king of Nepal to levy re- 
cruits in his territories is no doubt highly prized by us. 

We remember having read somewhere among the writings of Sir 
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John Kaye, that a Cabinet minister, a Colonial governor, and an 
English nobleman of dilapidated fortunes, have the best claims on 
l the Governor-Generalship of India. If there 

Claimants to the ; 

Governor-Generalship: be any truth in the above remark, Lord 

Hastings must come under the last category; 
and his connection with the firm of Palmer & Company. who had 
extensive monetary transactions with the Nizam’s government, have 
left an indelible stain on his memory. “The English moneylenders 
had got fast hold of the Nizam and his minister,” and were driving a 
hard bargain under the protecting aegis of the Governor-General. 
The manly and vigorous remonstrance which Sir Charles Metcalfe 

—at that time resident at the Hyderabad court—flung 

o in the face of Lord Hastings will ever remain a 

lasting monument to his fame. We have seen 

above how nobly Malcolm had also acted when Lord Wellesley 
refused to abide by the conditions of a treaty with Sindia. 

The chief incident of Lord Amherst’s rule is the first Burmese 
War. Whether the arrogance and aggressiveness of the Burmese or 
our own blunders were at the bottom of the war it is difficult to say. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who must always command our respect, ob- 
serves that here we have the “clearest case of 
self-defence and violated territory.” Of the to- 
pography of Burmah we had very little knowl- 
edge. Our enemies defended their fortifications with blockades com- 
posed of bamboos and teakbeams, and adopted a Fabian mode of 

warfare. The war cost £13,000,000. Those who 

First Burmese take £ s.d..view of affairs will be inclined to think 

that the promising tea-gardens of Assam and the 
rich rice-fields of Arracan will make India a gainer in the long run. 


Lord Amherst, 
1823-8. 
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We now alight upon an administration which has inaugurated a new 
epoch in the history of British India. The people of India had hitherto 
gazed with bewilderment at the proceedings of the dominant race, 
which had gone on conquering and annexing with 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, singular success. While one native power after 
1828-35. another was rapidly melting away, schemes for 
the moral and material progress of the land occu- 
pied but little space in the Anglo-Indian calendar. The sword now lay 
rusting in the scabbard. Lord William Bentinck applied himself to the 
work of reformation with the conscientiousness of a “Pennsylvanian 
quaker.” For the first time the Indians had a distinct vision of the aims 
and objects of their conquerors. For the first time they clearly per- 
ceived that Britain had a higher and nobler mission to fulfil than the 
mere carrying out of an aggressive policy. The his- 
torian of the Roman Empire remarks of Titus 
Antoninus, that he “ was justly denominated a sec- 
ond Numa. The same love of religion, Justice , and peace was the 
distinguishing character of both.” Again : “His reign is marked by the 
rate advantage of furnishing very few materials for history, which is 
indeed little more than a register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind.” The above words apply in every sense to him who now 
governed India. 

It apears to have been the custom of the preceding Governors- 
General to clothe their persons with barbaric splendour, in slavish 
imitation of the Oriental princes. Lord W.Bentinck, who set at nought 
this frivolity, was charged by the Anglo-Indian community with 
lowering the prestige of the British Raj.* Victor Jacquemont, who 


The Antoninus 
pius of India 


* Mais je ne pense pas que sa maniere d’etre habituelle, simple et enusi compromettre 
l'Empire Britan nique dans I’ Orient............ Le Govemeur-general de I Inde n'est pas un 
prince Asiatique. Le nature de son pouvoir est differente.”- Jacquemont’s “Voyage dans 
I’ Inde.” tome premier. 

The private life of Antoninus, as recorded by Gibbon, has a strong analogy to that of 
Bentinck. “The native simplicity of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation.” 
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travelled in India during this rule, has left us very valuable and interest- 
ing accounts of his experiences. Struck wirh rhe single-mindedness, 
and deeply impressed with the philanthrophic motives of the Gover- 
nor-General, the Frenchman exclaims : Oui! la domination de |’ 

Angleterre est desormais un bienfait pour |’Inde. | 
We shall here briefly allude to some of the most important re- 
forms introduced by Lord William Bentinck. The scope of Lord 
Cornwallis’ reforms was to a large extent frustrated 
by the deliberate and systematic ostracism of the 
natives of India from all posts of honour and re- 
sponsibility. One of the greatest drawbacks of the British rule is that 
it affords but little scope for native talents and aspirations. Lord 
William Bentinck, unlike his predecessors and many of his succes- 
sors, saw things from an Indian point of view, and made provision 
(as far as the prejudices of those days permitted) for the admission 
of the Indians into the subordinate judicial and executive services. 
The principles he advocated obtained a full recognition in the char- 
ter of 1833, but only to be pigeon-holed. During 


Introduces 
reforma. 


AALOED the renewal of the charter, Parliament empowered 
the first b * * 
hu member the Governor-General in Council to legislate for 


India, and added a fourth member to it, “who was 
to be an English jurist of reputation, and the office was rendered 
illustrious by the genius and labours of Macaulay.” 

The horrid custom of suttee, or self-immolation of widows on 
the funeral pyres for their deceased husband, was made illegal by a 
regulation passed in 1829. For the first time we find an 
Indian exerting himself strenuously for the moral re- 
generation of his own native land. Ten or twelve years 
earlier, Ram Mohun Roy — of whom we shall have to speak again 
and again—had begun a crusade against this inhuman practice. 
(Heber’s “Journal,” vol.i., p. 58.) l 
We shall attempt to describe later on the achievements of 
Macaulay and other Englishmen under the 
auspices of the philanthropic ruler who now 
presided over the destinies of the Indians. 


Abolition 
of suttee. 


Educational reformers. 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe’s brief administration will be always remem- 
bered for the liberation of the press. We can- 
not find a more appropriate place for calling 
attention to the invaluable observations of our 
great Anglo-Indian diplomatist and statesman—observations which 
an Ellenborough or a Dalhousie of a later period might have done 
well to lay to heart : “Several questions have lately occurred in 
which our interests and those of other powers and individuals are at 
variance, and in the decision of which we are likely to be more 
biased by regard for our own benefit unless we make JUSTICE ALONE 
the guide of our conduct. In all these cases the right on our part to 
come to the decision apparently beneficial to our interests seems to 
be doubtful .The Christian precept, ‘Do as you would be done by,’ 
must be right in politics as well as in private life; and even in a self- 
interested view we should, I believe, gain 
more by the credit of being just and lib- 
eral to others than by using our power to appropriate to ourselves 
everything to which we could advance any doubtful pretension.” * 
If india enjoyed a brief respite for seven years,during which a 
benevolent ruler was sowing the blessings of 
Lord Auckland ; 
Governor-General,  Pe2C®» she must now pay dearly for it. The bug- 
1836-42. bear of a Russian invasion has haunted us since 
the foundation of our Eastern Empire. The very 
idea that the rich prize should ever be snatched 
2 metom o) from his hands is sufficient to throw the En- 
sac ia 
glishman into paroxysms of wild dismay and 
conserto An excited and morbid imagination began to read 
i the intrigues and sinister designs of the Muscovite 
First $ A : i f 
Afshan war. czar everywhere in Central Asia ; it was high time 
we should anticipate him. As a preliminary step, 
we attempted to force a puppet king on a reluctant people. But of 
15,000 British soldiers who, assured of victory, penetrated into the 
_heart of Afghanistan, only one survivor returned to tell the tale. Six 


Sir Charles Metcalfe 
liberator of the press. 


His memorable declaration 


* Kaye's “Lives of Indian Officers,” vol.ii.,p.169. 
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centuries earlier an English sovereign had tried a similar experi- 

tnnihilation Tent om another hardy and patriotic race of moun- 
of the forces, taineers, with what success we will not say. 

Never had such a disaster befallen us in Asia. Be- 
lief in the invincibility of British arms, which had so often acted as 
a charm, now vanished. At any cost, at any sacrifice, our “prestige” 
must be recovered, our reputation retrieved. The conquest of Af- 

Lord Ellenborough ghanistan followed as a matter of course. But 
1842-44. this alone was not deemed sufficient for the vin- 
dication of the national glory. The Bala Hissar, 
“the noblest buliding of its kind in Central Asia” was blown up, and 
for three days Cabul was given over to pillage.* Strange to say, we 
Elina «ar i hon we ern la 
retribution for the 
recovery of the fatal ‘prestige.’ feud. The first Afghan war cost India 
20,000 lives and fifteen millions ster- 
ling.t ‘A later generation, which should have grown wiser by past 
.experience, has, by a curious destiny, been again seized with an 
infatuation which has been to India, 
“| .. The direful spring of woes unnumbered.” 
I shall a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 


Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

The vainglorious Governor-General, intoxicated with success, 
now began to look around for some fresh field of renown. Pretexts 
for another war were easily found. If the lamb in question had not 


Marshman’s “Hist . of India,” vol.iti.,p.228. 

+ “Last year I referred to the enormous expense of the Afghan war-about £15,000,000- 
the whole of which ought to have been thrown on the taxation of the people of 
England, because it was a war commanded by the English cabinet for objects sup- 
posed to be English,”-John Bright (1859). 


~ The above equaily applies to the late Afghan war. 
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polluted the water, some one of his ancestors had, and this was 
deemed a sufficient excuse for his destruction. Had not the ameers 
of Sinde murmured against the forced passage of British troops 
through their territories ? Had they not violated the sacred prin- 
ciples of free trade by refusing to open the Indus to navigation ? 
The spoliation Even Lanoye, one of the blindest apologists of 
of Sinde. England’s wrongdoings in India, is constrained 
to admit that “three successive treaties in ten years, 
always violated by the English and always religiously observed by 
the Ameers.,........ had prepared their country for this subjugation.”- 
(“L’inde Contemporaine.” Introduction xxxv., ed. 1858.) We need 
not , however, quote the Frenchman. The Conqueror of Sinde him- 
self unblushingly observes; “We have no right to seize Sinde, and 
yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, and humane 
piece.of rascality it will be.” The Beloochees were not the people to 
part with their independence on easy terms. A bloody engagement 
was fought, in which our “enemies” lost 5000 men. “On that day,” 
exclaims Sir C. Napier, ‘no quarter was asked or given.” The trea- 
sure and valuables of Hyderabad were seized, which, of course, 
became prize-money—the lion’s share, £70,000, finding its way right 
into the pockets of Sir Charles. Major Outram, who was Resident in 
Sinde when the war broke out, rejected with scorn his share of the 
booty (£3000), and the sum was distributed among charitable insti- 
tutions in India ;- his sense of honour revolted at the iniquitous 
proceedings of Lord Ellenborough-and Sir C. Napier. This brave 
and chivalrous soldier’s “commentary” on the con- 

The gallant , i ; 
“payar” quest of Sinde will as much attest his moral gran- 
deur as his famous march to Lucknow his military 
genius. Henry Lawrence and Elphinstone also expressed their burn- 
ing indignation. The seizure of Poland by Russia was mercy itself 

‘compared with the wanton spoliation of Sinde. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that a distinguished soldier—a 
Lord Hardinge, Waterloo veteran—was now called upon to super- 

1844-48. sede the author of the Gate Proclamation. 
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On the death of the great Ranjit singh-the “Lion of the Punjab”- 
the kingdom he had founded became a prey to anar- 
chy. Now that the iron hand of Ranjit was removed. 
the highly-disciplined Khalsa army, who had been 
so often led to certain victory, began to play the role of the old 
Praetorian bands. 

The novel spectacle was now offered of an Indian race be- 
coming the aggressors on the Company’s territories. After a se- 
ries of sanguinary battles, in which we knew to our bitter expe- 
rience the nature of the enemy we had to cope with, the Punjab 
lay at the mercy of the British conqueror. It was now for Lord 
Hardinge to dictate terms, but “he had neither the means nor the 
desire of annexation.”* Thus, the political entity of the Sikhs 
survived three years more. A treaty was entered into with the 
leading Sikh chiefs. A Council of Regency was established, 
which, with the advice of the British Resident, Major (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Lawrence, was to transact all business during the mi- 
nority of Duleep Singh. 

The above is the account generally accepted. There is, how- 
ever, another version of the story. The Sikhs had been doubtless 
guilty of an “unprovoked aggression,” but there were deeper 
causes which operated on their minds when they’ adopted this 
strange course. The fate of Sinde had spread con- 
sternation among the native princes Sacredness 
of one’s cause, and rigid observance of treaties, 
were found to be no barrier against British encroachment. The 
Sikh very naturally concluded that a terrible doom was in store 
for him, and might overtake him at a moment’s notice. and he 
thought it prudent to be beforehand with it. Captain Cunningham. 


The first | 
Punjab war. 


“Audialteram 
partem. ” 


* Marshman. Hardinge had large-heartedness, the which Dalhousie lacked. 
As kaye justly observes : “What Hardinge did, he did because it was right to do it His 
forbearance under provocation, his moderation under the hour of victory, foreshad- 
owed the humanity of his subsequent measures. It was his one desire to reder British 
connection with the Punjab a blessing to the Sikhs, without destroying their indepen- 
dence.”— “Sepoy War,” vol, i. p.16. 
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who was dismissed from the service of the Company ostensibly 
because of his unlawful use of official documents but really be- 
cause of his outspokenness, has discussed the question with sin- 
gular impartiality.* Mr. Edwin Arnold seems also to endorse the 
views of the faithful historian of the Sikhs.f 


+ “These (precautionatry measures) were the fair and moderace objects of this British 
Government ; but the sikhs took a different view of the relative conditions of the two 
States. They feared the ambition of their colossal neighbours,” & c.-Cunningham’s 
“History of the Sikhs, ” p.290. 

„t “But over the Sutlej laythe British stations and an army whose encroachment was 
every day reported and resented. It was given out that the British intended to seize the 
independent state of Bhawalpur, and the Sikh royalties on that side of the river,. 
“Wherefor else,’ It was plausibly asked, asked, ‘had the Feringhee strengthened 
Ferozepore and collected munitions of war there ?’ And why else had that “Brother of 
the Devil,’ Napier of Sinde, given out that his legions wanted occupation and might 
find it in the Punjab?”- “Dalhousie’s Administration of British India.” by Edwin Amold, 

- vol.ii., pp.43, 44. 
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LORD DALHOUSIE AS AN 
ANNEXATIONIST 


Within a few months after the arrival of Lord Dalhousie, the whole 
Lord Dalhousie Of the Punjab burst into a flame of wild insurrec- 


1848-56. tion. The imperious Sikh could not brook that an 
ETE alien hand should exercise a controlling power in 
Sikh war. the affairs of his country, and made a heroic effort 

to rid himself of it. The result of two of the most 
Conquest hardly contested battles (Chillianwalla and 
of the punjab. 


Goojerat) was the incorporation of the Punjab into 
the Company’s dominions. 
The administration of the newly-acquired province was entrusted 
to a board consisting of three members—-Henry and John Lawrence 
The Punjab and Mr. Mansel, who was soon succeeded by 
FMY GTE. Mr.(afrerwards Sir) Robert Montgomery. Under 
them served a galaxy of young officers drawn form 
both the civil and military branches of the services. The expecta- 
Foundation of the tious of Lord Dalhousie, who bestowed especial 
“Punjab school.” attention upon this, his “pet province,” were am- 
ply satisfied. Under the auspices of this admirable 
board, the greatest possible result is said to have been achieved in 
the least possible time. 
Mr Edwin Arnold, in justification of the annexation of the Punjab, 
has quoted Lanoye : 


“Le paysan montre avec joie d’imenses, etendues couvertes de riches molsson-autre- 
fois sans cesse ravagees par les Sikhs.” 


For more than thirty years the province of the Five Waters has 
enjoyed the blessings of British rule. There is now railway commu- 
nication between Calcutta and Karachi, via Lahore and Mooltan. 
The peasant of the Doab, thanks to Free Trade, exchanges his wheat 
for Manchester piece-goods: but is his condition a bit improved ? 
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Sir Jas. Caird, referring to the Punjab, observes : “Their (1.e., the 
Eurropean officers’) representatives, the teshildars or native collec- 
tors, if they cannot get the revenue otherwise, 


A ia will, in extreme cases, sell up every head of stock 
on 
Anemale bean? and every bushel of corn, and even the beams of 


ree the man’s house, and put him into confinement 
Ty. 

for two or three days . Such powers they say are 
in many cases indispensable to obtain payment.” Sir Robert Egerton, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, says : “The revenue sys- 
tem obliges the peasant proprietor to make revenue; and the Gov- 
ernment has imposed the most stringent conditions in regard to the 
realization of this revenue.” 


THE ERA OF ANNEXATION. 
“And I beseech you 
Wrest once the law to your authority”—-Shakespeare. 


“The narrative of annexations will have seemed sometimes, doubtless more like 
counting out the spoils of brigands in a wood, than detailing the acts of English 
statesmenship in the light of history.”—-Edwin Arnold. 

“What the Koh-i-noor is among diamonds, India is among nations. No Indian prince 
should exist”—Sir C. Napier ( ‘Life, iv.,188). 

“The two hundred and fifty kinglings must inevitably and speedily disappear.” — The 
“Friend of India.” 

“Musty old parchments.”—Ibid. 


“UNWARNED by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh 
Craze for ation has called for war, and on my word, Sir, they shall 
annexation. ave it with a vengeance’”—these were the memorable 

words of Lord Dalhousie on the eve of the Punjab war. 
Our noble enemies had been worsted in a sharp duel and the forfeiture of 
their independence was the penalty we exacted.* 

What is to be said of the series of annexations which now fol- 


* Lord Dalhousie penned a stupendous Minute, in which he made out a case, ie., 
justified the annexation of the Punjab. Sir Henry Lawrence, the greatest actor in the 
Punjab drama, however, gives categorical denial to every charge brought forward, or 
rather concocted, against the Sikhs. To the indictment against the Sikh nation , in 
paragraph 3 of the Minute, “The spirit of the whole Sikh people was inflamed by the 
bitterest animostly against us,” he replies, “No.” (Vide “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.”) 
The truth is, the Sikhs as a people never rose against British power. The question is 
fully discussed in Bell’s “Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy.” 
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lowed in quick succession, and which it is now our painful duty to 
dwell upon? The discussion of the annexation policy and its bear- 
ings on the inpending storm has become threadbare. But in no other 
Indian question has partizanship been so important an element. 
Marshman now begins to wield his pen with the zeal and warmth of 
an advocate, and as such his deduction was at this time connected 
with the editorial staff of the “Friend of India,” which acted as Lord 
Dalhousie’s mentor. We have often noticed that, whenever the min- 
ister of the gospel, putting aside his legitimate functions, has taken 
to politics, he has only been the cause (unintentionally) of incalcu- 
lable mischief. The Serampore journal was at one time the foun- 
tain-head of high and sublime Christian doctrines; but, alas! the 
evangelist was now completely lost in the annexationist. He who 
had been hitherto writing “like an angel,” now talks like “poor Poll.” 
We cannot spare space for discussing here abstruse points on ethics 
or casuistry, but shall merely content ourselves with quoting the 
significant remarks of Sir Henry Lawrence, who was not now on 
good terms with the “powers that be.”* 

The arguments used by Lord Dalhousie and his school in sup- 
port of the absorption of the native states are but too well known. It 

was urged that the Company stood in the relation of 

“Lapse.” suzerain to many of the princes, and in the event of 

failures of heirs male of their body lawfully begot- 
ten, their principalities should “lapse” or escheat to the feudal supe- 
rior. Such a principle being once adopted as our guide, there was 
no knowing where its application would stop short. 

There was a time when we had courted the friendship of these 
princes, and were proud of ‘seeking their alliances; 
but now that the company’s power had risen to 
its zenith, the sooner the existence of these na- 
tive states could be obliterated the better. The Englishman has now 


Political profiigacy 
runs riot. 


* “We have no right, as the ‘Friend of India’ newspaper constantly now desires, to break 
our treaties. Some of them were not wise; but most were, at the time they were made, 
thought very advantageous. It would be outrageous, now that we are stronger, to break 
them.” Kaye’s “Indian Officers,” vol, iii, p.145. 
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a conveniently short memory; he contrives to forget all past 
obigations, and 
“When he once attains the upmost round, 


He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 


By which he did ascend;” 


and thus no compunction was felt when the neighbour’s property 
was converted into Naboth’s vineyard. 

The first victim of the policy was the state of Sattarah. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, who had spent the best years of his lifetime in the ` 
courts of the Marhatta princes, and in whom the diplomatist, ad- 

ministrator, and historian found such harmonious 
Sattarah — blending, may be presumed to know something about: 
the relation in which the state in question stood to the 

paramount power. And of him Sir E.Colebrook says: 

“I don’t remember ever to have seen Mr Elphinstone so shocked as he was at this 
proceeding (annexation of Sattarah). The treatment of Sattarah sovereignty as a jageer 
over which we had claims of feudal superiority, he regarded as a monstrous one.” 


It was ‘now the turn of Nagpore. “The question” observes Mr 
Meadows Taylor—no mean authority— “remained to be decided 
on grounds of expediency, not of. right. In favour of continuing the 
state, by adoption or recognition of some claimant to the succes- 
sion, Mr Mansel the Resident pleaded strongly, and was supported 
in the Supreme Council by Sir John Low, in an able minute which 
set forth the alarm already existing among native states, consequent 
upon the annexations of Sinde and the Panjab, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining public faith inviolate, and the 
advisability of allowing the widows of the raja and chief men of ` 
Nagpore to make their own arrangements in regard to a succes- 
sor.... These views were, however, diametrically opposite to that of 
the Governor-General.”* 

It might be expected that we were content with the mere resump- 
tion of the state. No, that could not be. Even the movable property of 


Nagpore. 


* Meadows Taylor’s “History of India,” pp.700,701. 
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the bereaved Princess — her very cattle and chattel — were not sacred 
from our avarice. British officers, forgetting the inviolability of the 
Hindu zenanathe sanctum sanctorum broke into it, and there, under 
the guidance of the deity whom we are ashamed to name, actually 
“Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid,”+ i 


The case of Jhansi deserves more than a passing notice. Gunga 
Dar Rao, the last ruler of Jhansi, had adopted a boy, in strict accor- . 
dance with Hindoo law, to be his successor, and on his death-bed 
notified it to the Governor-General. The choice was rescinded. 
Lakshmi Bai, the widowed princess pleaded hard to the Resident, 
and pointed out that her late husband and all his ancestors had been 
staunch allies of the British; and on one occasion she exclaimed, in a 
pathetic but decisive tone, “I will not part with my Jhansi.” At length, 

finding her entreaties and remonstrances of little avail, 

Jhansi. she made a virtue of necessity, and patiently bided her 

time. Like the Scottish queen, she “studied revenge.” On 

the first outbreak of mutiny she suddenly appeared in her capital. 

Her devoted people, oblivious of the “inestimable blessings” they 

enjoyed under the British rule, rallied round her. At their head she 
like the “British warrior queen.” 


“Rushed to battle, fought and died.” 


Sir Hugh Rose, upon whom devolved the task of suppressing 
the Mutiny in Central India, remarked: 

“The Indian Mutiny has produced but one man, and that man 
‘was a woman.’* 

No question has given rise to so many controversies as that of 
Oude. Fortunately, the materials at our disposal are abundant. We 
have here the testimonies of independent and non- ` 


ee official authorities, who are entitled to our highest 
respect. We must apologise for treating this matter 


as a type. i : ; f 
in rather disproportionate detail; but we shall, how- 


t+ See Arnold’s “Dalhousie,” vol. ii.,pp.166-8;and Torrens’ “Empire in Asia.” 
* — See obituary notice of Lord Strathnairn in the “Times” of October 16, 1885. 
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ever, take this opportunity of incidentally making some observations 
on the nature of our past dealings with native princes in general. 


“What is Truth, said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an answer.” 


Those with whom rested the final decision of the fate of Oude do 
not seem to have been at particular pains to get at the bottom of the 
affair. Complaints about the misgovernment of Oude have been 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government since the begin- 

ning of this century. Grave as are the charges, deduc- 

The case tions must be made for official colouring. Every one 

of Oude ee fakes 

continued, Who has read Bp. Heber’s “Journals” must have no- 

ticed the keen discerning powers of the author, and 
the extreme care he took in collecting accurate information. This emi- 
nent divine had no particular cause or party to vindicate. He saw 
nothing through a distorting medium; his vision was unimpeded by 
class prejudices. He resembled the great Continental poet and phi- 
losopher to whom “all national jealousies and prejudices were quite 
foreign, and who saw in man the human being only.” Hence 
Bp.Heber’s observations on the condition of Oude must be regarded 
as valuable. “I was pleased,however, and surprised, after all which I 
heard of Oude, to find the country so completely under the plough; 
since, were the oppression so great as is sometimes stated, I cannot 
think that we should witness so considerable a population, or ‘so much 
industry.”* Bp. Heber was expressly cautioned against the lawless 
and ferocious character of the people of Oude ; but his own experi- 
ences were quite of the opposite kind, for he was struck with “their 
invariable civility and good-nature,” and he did not believe that “they 
were inflamed by any peculiar animosity against the English.”* 


* Heber’s “Journal” (1846), vol, i., p.210. 

Cf.- “In the number of cattle, horses, and goods which they poissess, and in the 

` apperance of their houses and clothes, the people (of Oude) are in no points worse (in 
many, better off) than our own subjects. The wealth of Lucknow-not merely of those 
in authority, but the prosperity of the bankers and shopkeepers-is far superior to that of 
any city (Culcutta perhaps excepted) in the British dominions. How can all this be the 
case, if the Government is notorious for tyranny and oppresion ?”-(“‘Notes on Indian 
Affalrs,” vol. ip. 156, by Hon. F.I.Shope). 
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That there-were gross irregularities in the government of Oude it 
would be idle to deny. But who were primarily responsible for this 
state of things? A “grand policy,” initiated by ‘Warren Hastings, and 
carried into perfection by Lord Wellesley, quartered a “subsidiary 
army” on the resources of the native princes. The consequence of 
this heavy drainage on their exchequer was to paralyse the machin- 
ery of their administration. With an ill-paid police, with revenue 
often in arrears, no wonder that extortion and rapine should follow 
in the train. As Bp. Heber justly observes ; “They (the king of Oude’s 
statements) show strongly the perplexities and mischief arising from 
the-subsidiary system, which for so many years seems to have been 
our favourite policy in India, and to which it must be owned a con- 
siderable part of our greatness is owing.” 

It was, however, in more ways than one that we made the effi- © 
cient administration of Oude an impossibility. Sadat Ali, King of 
Oude, had appointed a man of remarkable abilities and administra- 
tive genius as his prime minister. In an incredibly 
short space of time he introduced several reforms, 
and Oude began to assume an appearance of pros- 
perity. Here we must say a word or two about a 
peculiar personage with whom it is the lot of the readers of Indian 
. history to cultivate acquaintance—the “Resident” or “Political.” 
Whenever we find anything has gone abnormally wrong in our 
dealings with the native princess, we may almost be sure the Resi- 
dent is at the bottom of it. This was pointed out long ago by the 
Duke of Wellington.* It is true, Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Metcalfe 
won their laurels as “Politicals,” and have left honourable traditions 
behind. Unfortunately, these are not the only names in the pan- 


How the 
administration of 
Oude was sapped. 


+ Sir T. Munro, speaking in 1817 of the subsidiary system, observes that it must “destroy 
every government which it undertakes to protect.” Life,” vol. i, p. 464.) 

* “Tn our treaties we recognised them-the native princes-as independent sovereigns. 
Then we sent Residents to their courts. Instead of acting in the character of ambasadors, 
they assumed the functions of dictators, interfered in all private concerns, counte- 
nanced refractory subjects against them, and made the most ostentatious exhibitions of 
their exercise of authority.” 
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theon of Anglo-Indian politicals. Dismissed ministers and disaffected 
subjects. of the native princes have often found indirect 
encouragemnt from our Residents. A weak minded ruler and a pli- 
ant and unscrupulous minister are what have been most agreeable 
to the jealous and haughty temper of these mischief-makers. It is a 
mere truism that an honest and conscientious man cannot serve at 
the same time two masters of entirely different temperaments. Thus 
it was that the able and virtuous minister of the king of Oude was 
now sacrificed. Marshman has, in his own inimitable style, given 
us a short but graphic account of Hakim Mehdi,f but he has drawn 
a veil over the most important part. Bp. Heber* and Prof. H. H. 
Wilson have, however, supplied the missing information, and thus 
we get a connected narrative of the whole story. 

Our dealings with the rulers of Oude have been always 
characterised by that strange admixture of cunning, shrewdness, 


+ “This extraordinary man-Hakim Mehdi-was the son of a Persian gentleman of Sheraz, 
who emigrated to India in search of political employment, and entered the service of 
Oude, in which he rapidly rose to distinction. He was one of the ministers who, in 
1801, vigorously, but ineffectually, opposed the cession of territory demanded by Lord 
Wellesley. He identified the prosperity of his abopted country with his own happiness, 
and devoted his splendid talents to the improvement of the administration. It was 
gracefully remarked of him, that the porest man never entered his house without a 
welcome, or departed without relief..... Lord Wm. Bentinck pronounced him one of the 
ablest men in India, and as a revenue administrator unsurpassed by any officer, Euro- 
pean or native.”-" History,” vol. iii., p.26. 

* “ His-King of Oude’s-minister at the time of his death was Hakim Mehdi, A man of 
very considerable talents,......... and to the full as honest and respectable in his public 
and private character as an Easter vizier can usually be expected to be. The new 
sovereign was said not to be very fond of him, but there seemed to be not the least 
inclination of removing him till his power was undermined, most unfortunately for all 
parties, by the British themselves.”-Heber’s “Journals,” vol. ti., p.221. 

t “The Resident (Mr. Maddock) opposed his (Hakim Mehdi’s) elevation under the 
impression that Hakim Mehdi was decidedly inimical to British rule, But the Govern- 
ment, anticipating umportant benefits from his ackowledged abilites, concurred in his 
nomination. His restoration to power was followed by measures of a beneficial ten- 
dency.” The Resident, however, remained surlu, and reported that the state of Oude 
“had reached so the administration for a time could preserve it from utter ruin.”- 
Wilson’s continuation of Mill. 
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and duplicity, which would ever form one of the darkest chapters 
in the history of India. When Warren Hastings wanted money he let 
out on hire the Company’s battalion to conquer 
and exterminate the brave Rohillas, and have 
their land added to the province of Oude. When the Nepaul war 
emptied the treasury at Calcutta, Lord Hastings was glad to obtain a 
loan of half-a-million from the Vizier of Oude, in consideration of 
which the territories torn from Nepaul were conferred upon the lat- 
ter, as also the proud title of “King.” This last act had also a political 
significance—that of lowering the prestige of the descendant of the 
Great Mogul. Thus, while we were under obligations to the rulers 
of Oude, all our sympathy for the down-trodden millions of Oude 
evaporated. f 

It was Colonel Sleeman who, in a formal manner, brought to the 
notice of Lord Dalhousie’s government the miserable condition of 
the Oude peasantry. Sleeman, like Low and Henry Lawrence, was 
always a chivalrous upholder of native dynasties; but in this case 
he was the “missionary of a foregone conclusion.” But Sleeman 
never for a moment recommended the seizure of the revenues of 
Oude. He, in fact, held the views of Henry Lawrence, who said : 
“Let the administration of the country be, so far as possible, native. 
Let not a rupee come into the Company’s coffers.” Mr Herbert 
Merivale, after carefully going over what both sides have to say, 
arrives at an opinion which is substantially the same as that recorded 
by Heber nearly thirty years before the “mission” of 
Sleeman. “Common justice will, therefore, compel 
us, who have no special cause to,defend with the 
energy with which sides are generally taken in Indian politics, to 
own that Oude, when we annexed it, was a wealthy, populous, com- 
mercial region, which might fairly hold a comparison in these re- 


Mock-Philantroophy. 


Annexation 
of Qude. 


t MrBright, reviewing the whole transactions of the British Government with the rulers 
of Oude since the days of Warren Hastings, estimates that £31,500,000 had been 
extorted from them under various pretexts (1858) - “Speeches of John Bright.” Edited 
by Thorold Rogers, vol.i., p.70. i 
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spects with many portions of our adjacent empire. Misgoverned it 
had been., and disgracefully, but not to the extent which really comes 
home to the mass of the population and paralyses industry.”* Upon 
the whole we are inclined to think that the annexation of Oude was 
the result of that insatiable “earth-hunger”’ with which we had then 
been seized, veiled though it was under the specious pretexts of 
conferring the “inestimable blessing” of British rule upon the 
wretched victims of tyranny.{ 

Even rhe French writer of this period seems tohave been infected 
with the then prevalent craze. Lanoye speaks of the annexation of 
Oude as one of the “crowning acts” of Dalhousie’s administration, 
and observes that we were not bound to abide by treaty obligations 
with a people among whom there had been no Grotius or 
Puffendorf.** The French writer evidentlly forgets or ignores that, 
long before Minos, Lycurgus and Solon, Justin and Grotius, had given 
laws to the European nations, Manu had laid down the fundamental 

principles of jurisprudence in no vague terms, which 

Its bearing still hold the Hindu mind ‘spellbound. Indeed, our con- 

i Ha science had been so much steeled to wrong-doing as 

regards our dealings with the native princes that we 
did not see the frequent violations of plighted faith in their true light; 
and not until the terrible catastrophe overtook us did we rid ourselves 
of the nation that the “down-trodden” peasant awaited with anxiety 


* “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” vol. ii ,p. 288 

The condition of Oude appears now to be worse. “They (the masses) are often under- 
fed, generally underclothed, and haver not, as a rule , anything that they can call their 
own” (1880).-H.C.Lrwin : “The Gardem of India.” p. 307. 

The above was written nearly three months before the annexation of Burmah. . 

Mr Edwin Amold has approvingly quoted Lanoye in support of the annexation of 
Oude. Buta countryman of Lanoye’s, who, throughout his work, expresses his admi- 
ration for British rule, thus records his candid opinion : “I esst peu de villes de I’Inde 
dont le premler aspect charme plus P inde dont le premler aspect charme plus L’ entrager 
que Lucknow, et I’on comprend avec quelle convirtise les Anglais ont du longtemps 
contempler cette perle des cites de I’Hindoustan, jusqu’ au jous ou sur un futile 
pretexte ils reussirent a s’en emparer.”- Rousselet : “L Inde des Rajas,” p.679. 
Mr Irwin also take the above view. 

** “L'Inde Contemporaine.”-Edtion of 1858, p.287. 
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our happy advent. It was forgotten that whenever we had annexed 
any territory, there was always at our back the glistening bayonet to 
enforce our monstrous pretentions; that the awe-struck and 
dumbfoundered people made a virtue of necessity.t Passive acquies- 
cence was thus confounded with direct approval. It is probabble 
that a mutiny would have broken out in the Bengal Sepoy regiment 
even if there had been no annexations; but certain it is that it could 
have been localised (as in the case of Vellore mutiny), and thus nipped 
in the bud. It was in some of the newly-annexed provinces. e.g., 
Oude and Jhansi, that the masses made common cause with the mu- 
tineers, or, in other words, the mutiny assumed the gigantic propor- 
tions of a rebellion.* 


LORD DALHOUSIE AS A REFORMER 


Since we have not hesitated to expose the annexation policy of 
Lord Dalhousie in all its naked deformity, we should be guilty of 
gross dereliction of duty were we to fail to present the other side of 

TNE ee the picture. When Lord Dalhousie was, appointed 
nural roerei Governor General of India, “the country wanted 
railroads and the people education.”** and of both 

she had her share. Men trained up under the shadow of the huge 
Indian bureaucracy are naturally apt to be thoroughly conservative 


t The reader may read the above in ;the light of contemporary events, e.g., annexation of 
Burmah. 

+ The precious lesson contained in ;the following dialogue was lost upon us in ;the 
moment of infatuation; “Miserable as we are, of all miseries keep us from that (annex- 
ation )!” “Why so ?” said Captain Lockitt, “are not our people far better governed ?” 
“Yes; nut the namae of Oude and the honour of our nation would be at an end.”- 
Heber’s “Journal.” vol. i., p. 225. 

* Cf. — That the Sepoys believed that the greased cartridges were destined to deprive 
them of their caste is, I think, not to be questioned. But they believed that calumny 
because the action of the British with respect to their own province (i.¢., Oude) had so 
shattered their faith in the professions of their ruling power, that they were ready to 
credit anything against it ..... In a greater degree, the annexation of Oude and the 
measures which followed that annexation; in a lesser degree, the actual employment of 
animal fat ..... constituted ample grounds for the distrust evinced by the Sepoys.” — Col. 
Malleson’s continuation of Kaye’s “Sepoy War.” vol. i., pp. 351-2. 

** Kaye’s “Sepoy War.” vol. i., p. 17. 
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in their instincts. Their ideas run too much in a fixed groove : out of 
touch and harmony with the progressive world, they are quite ac- 
customed to leave things alone. We have seen how many of them 
regarded with sincere delight the extinction of the native dynasties. 
When, however, Lord Dalhousie unfolded a new 
programme, the official world was sorely puzzled. The 
ar yery idea of an Indian railway was scouted. There were, 
indeed, some who went so far as to believe in the practicability of 
‘the railway and its value for strategic purposes, but then they had 
no faith in its pecuniary success. But the same iron will with which 
Lord Dalhousie had carried out his policy of annexation he now 
brought to bear upon the extension of railways. The real difficulty, 
however, arose from another quarter. In Dalhousie’s time India had 
no prosperous budget : the revenue was just sufficient to meet the 
current expenses. Native Indian capitalists have been always shy as 
regards speculations of every kind. All enterprises in India must be 
undertaken by the paternal government. “One of the greatest draw- 
backs of this country,” he writes, “ has been its total dependence 
upon the government, and its apparent utter helplessness to do any- 
thing for itself.” He was obliged to invite English capitalists — under 
what is known as the “Guarantee System.” The plan has met with 
moderate success. We believe up to this date £100,000,000 of Brit- 
ish capital have been employed in India on this system. 

Next followed the electric telegraph. The credit for first laying 
Electric Ut the lines must be divided between the scientific skill 
telegraph, and indomitable perseverance of Sir Wm. O’Shaugnessy’ 

and the prompt and ready encouragement of the Gover- 
nor-General. 

Nor were the claims of public works forgotten. The engineering 
talents of Colonel Napier (now Lord Napier, of Magdala) found 
ample scope in the Punjab. It was under his supervision that the 
newly-acquired province was intersected with “Ro- 
man roads,” and her old irrigation works repaired. 
All our pre Dalhousie “Mehrers des Reichs” had, in their anxiety to 
present a clean budget, scarcely spent anything worthy the name 
upon public works. But under-Lord Dalhousie “no warlike pre-oc- 


Indian 
railways. 


Public works. 
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cupation nor financial pressure was suffered to interfere with the 
progress of the Ganges Canal.”* This last undertaking, with which 
the name of Sir Probyn Cautley will be ever associated, cost near a 
million and a half. 

But the reform, rather renovation, the benefits of which were at 
once brought home to the millions of India, was that in connection 

with the postal department. It appears that before 
Rowland ie i Lord Dalhousie’s time the mails were delivered 
a with as much punctuality and despatch as that de- 
scribed in the opening lines of the Heart of 

Midlothian. 

Education also received a fresh stimulus from Lord Dalhousie. 
James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Prov- ` 
inces, had established vernacular schools in all the important districts 
under his jurisdiction. The success of this measure induced the Gov- 
ernor-General to extend it throughout Bengal. Mr. 
Bethune, a member of the government, “ dovoted his 
time and purse to the cause of female education.” We 
shall revert to this branch of our subject in its proper place. 

It is to Lord Dalhousie again that India is indebted for the intro- 
duction of the tea-plant. “There is reason to believe,” he writes, 
“that the growth of the tea-plant will be very widely spread in fu- 
ture years, and that the trade in tea produced, in India 
will become considerable.” To what extent his predic- 
tion has been fulfilled will be apparent from the fact 
that India now exports more than three millions’ worth of the fra- 
grant leaf, extracted for the most part from the pestilential Swamps 
of the Terai and Assam. 


Educational 
reform 


of tea. 


* “Dalhousie’s Administration of British India,” vol.ii, p. 277. 
The above applies to the case of the Ganges Canal alone. The Kistna embankment, 
upon the completion of which depended the wellbeing of hundreds of thousands, “was 
stopped... 
because money was wanted for the Burmese (second) war.” — John Bright, 1853. 
In connection with this affair Sir Arthur Cotton, one of the best engineers that ever 
accepted service under the Government of India, was subjected to an ignominious 
treatment. (See Bell’s “Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy.”) 
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The eulogists, or rather apologists,* of Lord Dalhousie maintain 
that the annexations which distinguish — disfigure is the better word 
— his rule, proceeded from his very anxiety to confer an “inesti- 
mable boon” on the millions. This cannot be accepted as a vindica- 
tion of his policy. Such a doctrine once laid down is capable of 
comprehensive interpretation and wide application in the hands of 

Cutters the strong. It signifies, after all, that means are 
on the administration Justified by ends. Nay, we shall see below that 
of Lord Dalhousie. the absorption of the native states, which in 
‘the eyes of Marshman is synonymous with the 
“substitution of a civilised domain for the reign of barbarism.” has 
not been followed by the advent of a millennium for the masses.** 
The politics of the annexationists is politics divorced from justice; 
politics divorced from morality; politics divorced from humanity. 
While, therefore, Lord Dalhousie must occupy a unique place in 
the history of British India, owing to his having made light of “musty 
old parchments,” the impaitial historian will probably be inclined 
to assign him a place next to, if not alongside of, Bentinck. t 
Well was it both for India and for England that a ruler was now 
_ called upon to guide the helm of the State, who during 
Lord Canning : 
1856-61. the tumultuous storm which now swept over the land 
never lost his, head, but retained throughout his serene 
composure of mind and imperturbable calmness of judgment. $ 


* See “India under Dalhousie and Canning,” by the Duke of Argyll 

** The peasantry of all the annexed provinces are far worse off now; in short, their 
condition is comparable to that of the Russian serfs before they were emancipated. 

+ But Dalhousie was a “destructive” reformer, if we may so use the expression. 

+ Except, perhaps, on one or two occasions — e.g., when the Oude proclamation was 
issued, by which at one “fell swoop” it was intended to confiscate the proprietary rights 
of the Talookdars. On this memorable occasion Mr. Bright felt it his duty to lend his 
powerful weight to the Derby ministry. “I see in that proclamation not so much an 
emanation from the humane and just mind of Lord Canning, as the off spring of that 
mixture of red tape and ancient tradition which is the foundation of the policy of the old 
Civilian Council of Calcutta.” ~ John Bright (1858). Of John Bright it cannot be said 
that he, 

T Born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
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How and why the Mutiny broke out is beyond our province to 
inquire into, though we have not failed to hint at some of the causes. 
We take the fact as it is, and proceed to a review of events on this 
side of that great landmark in the history of Indias We may remark 
in passing that the people in general showed steadfast and devoted 
loylty to the British cause, and that the fidelity of the Indian chiefs 
stood a crucial test. 

“Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries; 

See the Furies arise: 

See the Snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes.” 


Dryden. 


THE Mutiny was quelled; but now a fresh crisis arose. A strong and 
Thirst for influential part began to breathe fire and fury. The En- 
vengeance  &lishman in India. who had his nearest and dearest ones 

; cruelly torn from him . might perhaps to some extent 
be excused if he forgot himself. But what could be said of those at 
home, who, while treading violet beds and leaning against velvet 
cushions, now seemed ready to out-Herod Herod? Even the lead- 
ing English journal allowed itself to be carried away 
by the popular current, and nicknamed the Gover- 
Canning.” nor-General, forgetting that in thus cursing him it had 

blessed him ‘altogether. The bitterest invectives were 
showerd upon the devoted head of Lord Canning. not because he 

Triumph had alowed actual offenders-to get off Scot-free, but 

a because he refused to be a party to that indiscrimi- 

overbrute nate slaughter which was then going on.* It seemed 
force. for a moment as if Christian principles were to give 





: “But we do not see a like barbarity in deeds of our own in India, Such as executing a 
group of rebel Sepoys by fusillade, and then setting fire to the heap of them because they 
were not all dead.”- Introduction to “Study of Soclology,” by Herbert Spencer, p.208. 


Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, writing to Sir John Lawrence, after the 
capture of Delhi, says, that the British conqueror now outdid the sami-barbarous 
Persian, Nadir Sah, in barbarities, who sacked Delhi in 1738. 
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way to Vandalism. But divine providence interposed. Never were 
the American poet’s lines more appropriate : ) 
“Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide, 


In the strife of Truth with Falisehood, 
for the good or evil side : 


* * * + + 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, 
till his Lord is crusified.” 

At length the great proclamation was issued to the people of 
India—a proclamation in which is faithfully reflected all that is just 
and good of this great nation. The Indians were distinctly assured 
that, as subjects of her Britannic Majesty, their rights were sacred 
and inviolable. The fatal doctrine of “lapse” was consigned to that 

; _ limbo which is its proper place. The right of adop- 

es er tion, which is so justly and dearly valued by the 

Indian people, ative princes, was no more to be called in ques- 

tion. The perpetuation of the sovereignty of 
Mysore, and the installation of a new ruler in the place of the de- 
posed Guikawor, have gone far to convince them that their rights 
are not likely to be tampered with any more.* 

The proclamation-productive of immense good as this bundle 
of assurances was-ought have been supplemented by the grant of a 
tangible and inestimable boon to the Indian : namely, a voice in the 
affairs of his country. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the year which saw the British power 
shaken to its foundation also witnessed the grant 
of charters to the Indian universities. “In the 
smoke of the Mutiny and its punishment, the three 
universities (of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras) were legislatively 
called into existence.” f 


Charter to 
the universities. 





* The above was written nearly three months before the annexation of Burmah. England 
has again been seized with the craze. 
+ “Life of John Wilson,” by Dr. Geo. Smith. 
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Various important Legislative measures were also passed dur- 

ing Lord Canning’s administration. In the Legislative 

Legislative council non-official Europeans and Indians of ac- 

meen’ knowledged abilities-oftentimes mere ciphers and sy- 

cophants were for the first time admitted. By this sham and mock- 

ery of a representation we are satisfied that we have given to the 
people of India a share in the afairs of their country. 

The great Mutiny had entirely unhinged the financial equilib- 
rium. In 1857 the public debt of India stood at about £60,000,000. 

a In 1863 it rose to the incredible sum of nearly 

pele £110,000,000. Thus the direct and indirect expendi- 
ture incurred for the Mutiny amounts to almost 
£45,000,000. And it is notorious that England did not contribute a 
farthing to India as financial relief. It now became a matter of para- 
mount importance to cover up the deficit. and two able financiers- 
James Wilson and Samuel Laing-were sent in succession from this 
country as finance ministers. Their efforts were crowned with sig- 
nal success. The selfish policy coonsistently pursued by England 
has again drawn India on to the brink of bankruptcy. We shall treat 
the subject at length in its proper place. 

Public expectation ran high when it was announced that Sir John 

; Lawrence had been appointed as the successor of 
ae E Lord Elgin. The “Punjab Hero” was pie: -eminently 
the creation of India. 

The administration of Sir John Lawrence will be chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with the grand public works-irrigation canals, 
military barracks, and so forth. It would have been better for India 
if the sound canon laid down by Sir Charles Wood-at that time Sec- 
retary for India-had not been departed from : namely, 
that no public work should be undertaken unless the 
expense couls be defrayed by a surplus in the financial budget. The 
importunate demands of Lord Lawrence following so closely upon 
the terrible famine of 1866 (Orissa) could scarcely be withstood. 
“Carte blanche being thus given” by Lord Cranborne, the works 
were instantly proceeded with.* The net result has been a financial 


Public works. 
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disaster as we shall see below. 

Equally unfortunate was the coustruction of those “palatial bar- 
racks,” which cost India £10,000,000 . 

Misrat Lord Lawrence has also been instrumental in be- 
tothe hills,  queathing a legacy to the Indian taxpayer amounting 
to over £10,000 a-year. 

Here, in a long discussion, we showed that the health of the 
Anglo-Indians was in no way affected by their long residence in- 
the tropical regions. The curious reader may profitably compare 
the average span of life of the well-known Anglo-Indians with that, 
for instance, of the professors of Edinburgh University, as given in 
Sir R.Christion’s “Life.” 

It would certainly be unfair to hold Lord Lawrence acountable 
for the reckless and bootless expenditure incurred in the public 
works. We shall see below that the blame attaches to the bureau 
and the statesman at home, rather than to any individual adminis- 
trator of India. 

The bold, manly, and vigorous protest of Lord Lawrence against 
the decision of the Home Government to quarter 
the expenses of the Abyssinian war on the revenues 
of India is quite in harmony with his character, of 
which more hereafter,** 

To the external policy of Lord Lawrence we 
give our hearty concurrence; the remarks we shall 
make elsewhere apply still more forcibly here. 

The vast and bold schemes of public works which the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence had launched, began to tell with terrible 

effect just at the moment whrn Lord Mayo took up 

Lord Mayo : : : 
1868-71. the reins of the Indian government. The new Vice- 
roy found himself face to face with a deficit which 
bade fair to become chronic, The man, however, proved equal to 
the hour. Those who have been Lords of Treasury — they alone 


Lord Lawrence's 
protest. 


Policy of “masterly 


* “Life of Lord Lawrence,” vol . 1i., p.298. 
** The “extraordinary” charges were, of course, borne by Efgiand. 
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know what it is to cut down expenditure on any 
head. If this be true ofthis country, how great is the 
odium which an Indian Viceroy must incur when 
public duty urges him to apply the pruning knife in any depart- 
ment. To popularity he must turn a deaf ear. “Vested interests” and 
the “services” thrive with the rank luxuriance of a tropical climate 
under the broad wings of our Indian bureaucracy. An outlay once 
sanctioned is sure to become a permanent drain on the treasury; an 
office once created is sure to become petrified, gathering accre- 
tions in the course of time, even though the necessity for both has 
ceased tò exist. Working day and night, and stinting himself in all 
personal comforts, Lord Mayo in the course of five months mas- 
tered all the principles of Indian finance in detail; his lynx eye pen- 
etrated into its inmost recesses. The hero, prepared for the conflict, 
boldly descended into the arena. “I am beginning to find.” he wrote 
to a friend as early as May, 1869, “that our finances are not in as 
comfortable a state as they ought to be..... The waste of public money 
is great, and I have been obliged to take strong measures and say 
some very hard things about it.* Three months later he writes to Sir 
Henry Durand: “I am determined not fo have another deficit, even 
if it leads to the diminution of the army, the reduction of the civil 
establishments, and the stoppage of public works.” This was the 
sound fiscal carion laid down by Lord Mayo, and he proceeded 
accordingly. 
Before Lard Mayo’s time the whole revenue of the empire flowed 
into the Calcutta treasury (as it does now ), but there was no distinc- 
_ . tion observed between local and imperial ex- 
a ca ” penditure. The demands for public works, &c., 
Lord Mayo. must always be urgent and ever-increasing in 
India. Hitherto there was no fixity as to how much 
this province or that ought to spend on an undertaking. The im- 
provements in public works, education, and sanitation depended a 
great deal on the idiosyncracies of the ruler under whose charge. the 


His financial 


reforms. 


* Dr. Hunter’s “Life of the Earl of Mayo,” vol., p. 14. 
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particular province happened to be for the time being : if he was 
economical, well and good; if he was parsimonious he might strave 
all works of utility ; if extravagant, all that he had to do was to 
frame an estimate far in excess of what he really expected to get — 
in imitation of a person suing for damages in a court of law.* Under 
such a system it was in vain to look for economy or efficiency. As 
General R. Strachey admirable puts it : “The distribution of the public 
income degenerates into something llike a scramble, in which the 
most violent has the advantage. As local economy leads to no local 
advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste is reduced to a minimum. 
So as no local growth of the income leads to an increase of the local 
means of improvment, the interest in developing the public rev- 
enues is also brought down to the lowest level.” + By Lord Mayo’s 
new scheme a fixed sum was allotted to each province (in accor- 
dance with its resources and necessities). The central government 
was thus relieved of over-work; whilst a healthy stimulus was im- 
parted to the local governments, and a bracing rivalry was set up 
among them. They had now a motif to be economical. Since then 
the power of levying local cesses and retes — subject to the sanction 
of the Governor ~ General in Council - has also been extended. The 
start that has been made in the path of municipal government under 
successive administration is only a logical sequence of the great 
measure with which the name of Lord Mayo wil be ever coupled. 
Lord Mayo was also singularly fortunate as regards his extenal 
External policy policy.4 The Ameer of Afghanistan was secured as 
of Lord Mayo,  Staunch friend, not by an atempt at “burglarious 
seizure” of his territories, or by a lavish showering 
of cheap Indian gold, but on that basis on which alone friendship 
(as between two rulers) is possible — respect of each other’s rights 


* Asan instance of the constant altercation and wrangling between the Local and Supereme 

Governments, the correspondence between Sir Bartle Frere and the Public Works 
Department may be cited. 
“I find it rather diffcult to get on with Frere, though I am most anxious to do so. He is 
bent on independence without its responsibility. He insists on spending not only his 
own revenues, but ours algo.” — Lawrence to Willoughby : “Life of Lord Lawrence.” 
vol. ii., p.438. 

~ + Hunter's “Mayo,” vol, ii., p.64. “The Finances and Public Works of India,” by Sir John 
Strachey, and his brother, Genral Strachey. chap. ix. 

+ Would that “a later generation” had not been “seized with the infatuation” to which we 
have referred above ! (See page 26.) 
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and recognition of each other’s duties.* 

It has been our duty to study the Indian careers of all the Gover- 
nors — General, but none has give us such unmixed satisfaction 
(unless we except Lord William Bentinck’s) as that of Lord Mayo. 

aoon of Lord Lawrence’s experience of Indian affairs it 

Pan G is unnecessary to speak; but we have no hesita- 

administration of .. ‘ ; = j 
Lord Mae. tion in affirming that he has been quite out-dis- 
tanced by his illustroious successor. Almost all the 
predecessors of Lord Mayo had exceptional oportunities of study- 
ing Indian questions beforehand. Lord Mayo was quite a novice in 
his task. Indeed, those who were responsible for his appointment 

. had to face a storm of indignation. “I did not accept this great office 

without long and anxious consideration..... I bear no resentment, 

and only pray that I may be enabled ere long to show my abusers 
that they were wrong.” Here is foreshadowed his entire policy, and 
with what decided success he carried it out is now a matter of history. 

Nor must we forget that it was not given him to serve his full time. In 

these days India has every reason to mourn the loss of her beneficent 

ruler, who made her interests his sole care, her good his only study. If 
any one has in every respect conscientiously attempted to fulfil in 

India the threefold mission of peace, Reform, and Retrenchment 

(which, curiously enough, is now claimed to be the shibboleth of a 

particular partly), it is the Earl of Mayo, Fouth Viceroy of India. 

We must conclude this portion of our subject here; partly because 
successive Viceroys have followed more or less closely in the foot- 
steps of Lord Mayo, and partly because we do not think it fair to pro- 
nounce any decided opinion on the actions of our contemporaries. 

* “And it is because I believe that frank relatiions with our neighbours, and constant 
amicable communication with them, are the best securities against being one day or other 
forced into interference, that I have succeeded in teaching some, and will before long: 
show to all, that England’s desire is that they should be strong and Independent” — Lord 
Mayo to one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

What an egregious blunder it was to have shattered “strong and independent” Af- 

ghanistan. 

“Our influence,” he says in another letter, “has been considerably strengthened, both in 

our territorries and also in the States of Central Asia, by the Ambaila meeting; and if we 

can only persuade people that our policy i iS non-intervention and peace, that England is 
at this moment the only non-aggressive Power in Asia, we should stand on a pinnacle 

of power that we have never enjoyed before.” ~ Hunter’s “Mayo,” p.271. 

The above words, if acted upon, would have saved unhappy India £15,000,000, and still 

more precious lives, not to speak of sundry other complications and entanglements. 
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PART SECND 
~ Chapter-I 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ASPECT OF INDIA 


“Danger for danger, he (Lord Canning) would prefer a reduced army.” 

“Light taxation is the panacea for foreign rule in India.” —-Lord Lawerence. 

“A feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction exists among every class, both European an, 
native, on account of the constant increase of taxation which has for years been going on. 
My belief is that the continuance of that feeling is a political danger, the mangnitude of 
` which cannot be over-estimated.” —Lord Mayo. 

“La facilite’ avec laquelle ie gouvernment anglais met a la charge du budget de I’ Inde 
une partie de toutes les guerres, sous les pretexte que la securite de I’ empirey est engage’e 
donne encore a’ la presse indige’ne de frfequentes occasions de faire ressortir l'egoisme 
et l'injustice de la domination Britannique.” —Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th June 
1885. l 


REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
“INDIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE MUTINY.” 


The practice of putting the gross instead of the net revenue in the 
Budget is highly reprehensible. The British public, who, as a rule, 
are uninitiated into the mysteries of Indian finances, are taken un- 
awares. The loan which the Secretary of State for India raises, for 
what are by an abuse of terms called “reproductive” public works, 
goes to swell the Budget; this , as well as the cost of collecting each 
of the items of revenue, being deducted from the gross amount, the 
net available revenue would shrink to less than two-thirds of what 
figures in the Budget.* (The present year’s Budget is exceptionally 
unwieldy on account of the attitude of Russia, and such we leave it 
out of account.) The land revenue has been almost stationary for 
* Again, the Postal and Telegraphic Departments of India, which in this country contrib- 

ute to the revenue, are still non-paying. . — 


The late Mr. Fawcett, deducting these several heads enumerated above, puts the net 
revenue at between 37 and 40 millions. “Nineteenth Century,” -1 879. 
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the last twenty years. In Bengal, where there is permanent settle- 
ment, it is of course incapable of further increas;+ even in other 
parts of India the land tax (it is simply a mater of 


Inelastic choice whether we call the yield from land “tax” 
nature of or “rent”) cannot be further enhanced wihtout caus- 
the revenue 


ing a serious strain on ther cultivator. For the in- 
come from the. opium monopoly we have no doubt 
to be thankful to the Chinese. Even here we must be prepared some 
day or other for serious disturbances, not from the Anti-Opium 
League agitation, but from another cause. The Chinese government, 
finding it impossible to prevent the importation of the poisonous 
drug, have, in a business-like fashion, taken to the cultivation of 
the poppy. Although the indigenous product is of much inferior 
quality, it has one recommendation — cheapness. 
The raising of an enormous duty from stamps is liable to some 
serious reproach, inasmuch as it act as a “tax on justice.”* : 
The tangai The salt tax operates very prejudically on the 
‘poor. It is better to remind the reader that India is 


of India. 


Roughly speaking, the various sources which make up the total 
stand as follows :~ 
Millions sterling, per annum. 


Total, 40% 


The gross revenue from opium is £9,000,000. We take the above figures from Sir R. 
Temple’s “India in 1880.” The salt revenue is given there as £7,000,000, but since 
than, a slight reduction has been made. 


t ` Fawcett, as a follower of Mill, is unsparing in his denunciations of the Permanent 
Settlement and the Zemindary System, no doubt on the ground that a privileged class 
are made participators of the “unearned increment .” We shall discuss this question in 
the next page. Fawcett, however (“Manuial,” page 285), controverts Mill’s favourite 
doctrine. 


* ‘The revenue has been benefited by the Stamp Act at the cost of the poorest class of 
cultivators. .... Litigation has been greatly increased.” —Sir James Caird. 
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a country of famished peasants, rather than of Rajas and Nawabs. 
The advocates of this high impost, amounting to nearly 1.000 per 
cent, Tmaintain that this is the only revenue contributed by the 
The salt tax masses towards the imperial exchequer; that it has 
always existed under the native governments, and 

that, after all, the incidence is only 7d. per head. There are several 
fallacies involved in this statement. First, the English Government, 
as the largest land-owner in the world, holds the land only in frust 
for the people, unless it be granted that the children of the soil have 
forfited all right to it. In short, the yield from land must be looked 
upon as a tax contributed by the entire people.t Secondly, the due 
levied by the native rulers was only a fraction* of what is exacted 
by us. It has again been pointed out that some industries, e.g., 
fishcuring, pickling, etc., are cramped and paralysed owing to this 


+ Miss Florence Nightingale, Fawcett, and Wilson’s “Resources of Nations,” quoted 
by Mr Gladstone. 

¢ Weare here confronted with a great authority — perhaps the greatest authority on the 
economic condition of India. In Fawcett’s “pol-_Econ.” (chap.iv., on the “Land Tax”), we 
read : “As far as the cultivators of the soil are concerned, it can be a matter of no 
consequence whatever to them, whether they pay a land tax to the Government or 
whether they pay a rent to private landowners, & c......... Those, therefore, are completely 
in error who quote the aggregate amount of taxation as raised in India, in order to prove ' 
how heavily the people of that country are taxed.” We have no fault to find with Fawcett’s 
views in the obstract. Now, it is acknowledged on all hands that the absenteeism of her 
landlords has been one of the greatest curses of lreland, This curse, therefore, operates a 
hundred-foild more prejudicially in the case of India. Mr HJ.S.Cotton, in his excellent 
book, “New India,” which has appeared since the above was written, has put forth our 
views very pithily. He says: “Far more serious cause for anxiety then the arbitrary 
decision of bureaucracy... is the suppressed premise which runs through all our revenue 
policy that the soil of the country does not being to the inhabitants of the country, but to 
Goverment. There is no great harm in saying that the land belong to “the State,” when the 
State is only another name for the people; but it is very different when the State is 
represented by a small minority of foreigners, who disburse nearly one-third of the 
revenues received from the land(=£7,000,Gu0) on the remuneration of their own ser- 
vants, and who have no abiding place on the soil, and no stake in the fortunes of the 
country. It is because we have acted on this priciple all over India, with the exception of 
the permanently settled districts, that we have reduced the agricultural classes to such 
poverty” (pp. 53-4). - 

*  Geroge Campbell (“Modern India.” 1853) says that the salt tax was only one-tenth 
under the Mahommedan rules of what it is now. 
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high duty. But what is the use of theorising when stern facts stare us 
in the face? It is notorious that the. wreched people, unable to buy 
salt, are often obliged to scrape up the saline incrustations from the 
sea-shore, to be used as a condiment; but even than 
they are prosecuted for defrauding the revenue- 
collector, as if they had been guilty of illicit distil- 
lation. Some time ago, the “Lancet,” on strictly physiological 
grounds, pointed out the mischievious consequences of the inad- 
equate use of this first necessary of life. 
The difficulties of our Chancellor of the Exchequer lie, not no 
much in the devising of new taxes as in the adjustment of the inci- 
P E A TY dence. He can choose between direct 
Eichoaier onthe nalan and indirect taxation : an additional 
Finance Minister compared. penny in the income -tax would give 
| him nearly £2,000,000 ; or he can levy 
an extra duty on articles of universal consumption. He has only to 
take care that he does not stir up class interests, and thus shake the 


Its effect 
on the people. 


+ ‘Tt will thus be seen that, although the tax has been increased by about 18% per cent., 
the increase of revenue (allowing for increase of population) was only about 1244 per 
cent.”—Lord Hobart (“Life.” vol,ii., p.69). 

“In Madras.,....... when the salt duties were a few years ago raised 18 per cent., the 
result was an increase in the revenue of only 12 per cent. This proved that the 
consumption of the salt was diminished by the increase in its price.”-Fawcett’s “Pol. 
Econ.” 1883, p.83. 

“The present salt duty in Indian, although it has been lately some-what reduced, is 
still one of the heaviest rmposts that is raised in any country on a first necessary of 
life.” —Ibid, p.39. 

The late Lord Hobart-than whom the poor of India had never a better friend- 
observes, ın another place : “I confess I have the greatest reluctance to increase a tax 
which is, In fact, a poll tax, upon the helpless and poor peasant.” — “Life,” vol.i., 
p.489. The above was writen in 1873. The present duty is much higher. 

Rienzi, whom Gibbon calls the “deliverer of Rome,” was deserted by his country- 
men at the great crisis of career, because of his having imposed a “gabelle” on salt. ~ 
Appendix to Lord Lytton’s “Riezi.” 

The British rulers of India-deaf as they are dictates of humanity—might derive a 
precious lesson from the above. We shall see as we proceed, that the expenditures of 
the Indian Government admit of being cut down, not by thousands or hundreds of 
thousands, but by millions. 
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stability of the Government of which he happens to be a member. 
The Indian Finance Minister is, on the other hand, at his wits’ end 
when he thinks of his ways and means. The only article of general 
consumptiion in India is salt, and we have already seen the effects 
of the tax upon its consumption. The income 
tax has been abandoned after many years of trial, 
simply because it does not bring in anything like 
a handsome return; while the severe and searching scrutiny into the 
resources of individuals which it necessitates, furnishes the ill-paid 
tax-gatherers with an engine of oppression.* But one strong argu- 
ment in favour of its retention is that by no other way can the 
wealthier classes be laid under contribution - especially the Anglo- 
Indian officials. 

A very important factor in the disturbance of Indian finances is 
the depreciation of silver. India has to remit annually to this country 
nearly £18,000,000 to meet what are known as the “homecharges.” 

ee As the legal tender in India is silver, and as 

duó to depreciaion England exacts her demand in gold, the former 

of'sliver. is now compelled to part with nearly 

£3,000,000 extra. Again, by the operation of 

what is known as the Bland Act, the vaults of Washington have 

been stored with silver, and this silver may be let loose into the 

market at any moment, to the serious detriment of India, for it would 
lead to a further depreciation of the metal.t 

We have also to reckon upon the periodic recurrence of fam- 

l ines. They may surprise us at any time, and we all 
Necessity for i : : 

providin ; know what an expenditure is entailed, even when 

we extend a bare relief to the afflicted. Indeed, so 

utterly deranged has the financial condition of India become, that 


The income tax: 
objections to it. 


* “The unfruitful nature of the income tax, as giving an evidence of the poverty of 
India, will be apparent from the fact that a tax of 2/1/2 d. In the pound., i,e., a little 
over I per cent., will only yield £500,000, whilst it would reach incomes which 
would be unteuched here. Fawcett objects to the income tax on quite a different, but 
not less valid, ground — namely, that in a poor country like India the industrial 
progress may be retarded.” — ‘Pol. Econ.,” p.537. 


t President Cleveland has recently announed his intention of repealing this Act. 
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the responsible secretary for India is, like a 
quack-doctor, led to apply remedies which, 
though they serve to hide the disease for the 
time bing, only make it re-appear after a while in an acute form. 
Thus, each year’s deficit necessitates borrow- 
Hand-to-mouth policy ing to meet the interests of which a fresh 
adopted by the Secreary deficit is created, and this again leads to fresh 
of State for India. , & 
borrowing, and so on; this cycle of opera- 
tions is being repeated with mathematical precision. 

Such being the case, the repeal of the duties on cotton goods 
imported into India cannot be too highly condemned. When the 
finances of India had received a terrible shock from the Afghan war 
and the Madras famine, it was, indeed a vey opportune moment for 


. E sacrificing revenue close upon 
Sacrifice of Indian interests witha three-quarters of a million! It was 
view to electioneering purposes, 


aes Repeal of the mpari Diaies: apreed that the duty was protective 
in character; but it must be borne in 
mind that inferior textiles, such as are used by the masses, had al- 
ready been exempted from the duty, and that it only affected the 
purse of the comparitively well-to-do classes. More than anything 
else it was the anxiety of the Ministry to truckle to the avarice and 
jealousy of Manchester that brought about the remission of the im- 
port duties; and one party has finished what the other began. It was 
of no consequence that an infant industry of India, which had to 
depend for its success to some extent upon coal imported from this 
country, should have been subjected to a severe strain. It is curious to 
reflect that political economy is very convenient thing in the hands 
of our statesmen when India is the victim. It is entirely ignored that 
a large percentage of the revenues of India is spent, as we shall see 
below, in utter defiance of the teachings of Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill.* 
There are a thousand and one measures of public utility re- 


against contingencies, 
e.g., famine, &c. 





* By throwing the cost of the present Burmese war upon the Indian exchequer, 
England has made one more scandalous concession to the cupidity of Manchester. 
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maining in a state of starvation and abeyance, the foremost of 
which is Education — primary and secondary. The object of the 
Despatch of 1854 is yet practically unful- 


ee a filled.* The Government has done every- 
alee em" thing in its power commensurate with the 
measures, esp. limited means at its disposal. Indeed, it ap- 
mass education. pears that the Education Department is one 


of the best managed in India. This is prob- 
ably due to the hearty co-operation of the Indians themselves 
and the missionaries, both of whom have cheerfully borne their 
share of the burdens. But for all that the masses have scarcely 
been reached. According to Sir Richard Temple’s high author- 
ity, only 9 (nine) per 1,000 of the population of India receive 
education, and even that of the most elementary kind. — The 
late Viceroy of India—one of the greatest of her benefactors in 
recent times—appointed a Commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of Sir Chas Wood’s Despatch. The labours of that body 
have been finished, and all that now remains is to give practi- 
cal effect to its recommendations and deliberations. But, un- 
fortunately, want of funds seriously hampers every step of the 
Education Department. ł It will now be seen that we talk big 
about the faithful discharge of our duties to the millions for 
whose welfare we are responsible. We raise a gross revenue of 
somewhere about £70,000,000, of which we spend only one- 
ninetieth for the enlightenment of the people; or taking the net 
revenue at £40,000,000, we spend only one-fiftieth.§ The 
United Kingdom yields a net revenue of £72,000,000 of which 


See chapter on Education. 
General] Statistics of the British Empire (vide address at Montreal, 1884). 
In India every province has a separate Education Department. 


“The grant made yearly by the Government in India for education (primary, secondary, 
high, &c.) amounts to £8000,000, or about one-fiftieth part of the net avaliable rev- 
enues.”- Temple's “India,” p. 139. 


The people themselves contribute nearly twice the above amount in the shape of rates. 


oOo tte —+ Ot 
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over £3,000 000 is spent for primary education in England and 
Wales alone.* Japan spends large sums for the education of 
her sons. But then, Japan is governed by the Japanese for the 
Japanese; India is governed by an alien nation, to a large ex- 
tent, if not mainly, for the benefit of itself. + 


RETRENCHMENT 


is the only way out of our embarrassments; and first of all we must 
look to the reduction of military expenditure. Lord Canning, than 
whom no one else is more entitled to pronounce a decided opinion 
ea on this subject, distinctly laid down that the 
alten ies outlay on this head:should on no account 
is urgently demanded Whatever exceed £12,000,000.4 Since then 

f it has exceeded £18,000,000, and it now bor- 

ders upon £20,000,000. Nearly fifty per cent; of the net available 
revenue is thus swallowed up. Unequal combination is disadvanta- 
geous to the weaker side, and this is, fully exemplified by what has 
happened since the “amalgamation” of the Company’s army with 
that of the Lines. Indian, one of the poorest of countries, has been 
forced into partnership with the wealthiest country in the world.§ 


* Mr Stanhop’s Budget speech. 
: Scotland, with a population of 3% millions, spends £765,902 on primary education 
_ alone, of wich the Government grant amounts to 308.114. 
+ Now we can well understand why the fourth Viceroy exclaims : “I believe we have 
not done our duty to the people of this land,” &c.~Lord Mayo. 

_  Wehave already seen (p.52), Samuel Laing, a very clearheaded financier, was sent 
out to help Lord Canning. “After a time he (Laing) had the pleasure of reviewing the 
results accomplished within a very few years, and showing that the cost of the army 
defrayed in India stood at- 


£20,909,307 in 1859-60. £12,800,000 in 1861-62. 
-£15,838,980 in 1860-61. 1 £12, 200,000 in 1862-63.” 
—Temple’s “Men and Events of my Time,” p.218. 


§ Fawcett. Among other items, the cost of recruiting has increased threefold and even 
fourfold. 
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The most docile, tractable, lawabiding, passive and peaceable people 
are now saddled with a burden which, when we take into account 
the poverty of India, must be held to be the heaviest in the world.* 
Lord Mayo taxed his energies to the utmost to effect curtailment in 
this direction; and although he received professional and patriotic 
help from such military authorities as Lord Sandhurst, Sir Henry 
Durand and Sir Henry Norman, he was almost 
Amalgamation outwitted by those who thrive under “vested 
of the armies. intersts.” The saving (annual) he effected 
amounted to £590,000, in round numbers. Lord 
Lytton appointed a Commission for a like purpose. It recommeded 
the unification of the three separate divisions of Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal. The army system in India has grown with the growth 
of our empire. There was a time when the three presidencies could 
be regarded as quite distinct; but now compactness and homogene- 
ity has been secured. Transport is much easier,. owing to increased 
facilities of communication. The recommendations of Lord Lytton’s 
Commission, which to all intents and purposes were fully endorsed 
by the government of his successoer, would, if carried out, save 
nearly £5,50,000 to the Indian taxpayer. This economy could be 
effected without any sacrifice of efficiency. The Secretary of State, 
doubtless acting under the sinister advice of those whose pockets 
and perquisites would be touched, stood as immoveable as a rock. 
The present Indian Secretary is said to be in favour of amalgam- 
ation, but nothing authoritative has as yet transpired.f 
“The greatness of England largely depends on her good fame and 
reputation for honest dealing.”- Vide speech of a leading statesmant 
at Camden Town, Oct. 30, 1885. 


A very grave injustice has been that of always charging a por- 


* ‘The military expenditure reaches nearly £20,000,000. and has the melancholy dis- 
tinction of being probably the highest, except one, in the world.”- W.E.Gladstone 
(“Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 1878). 

t Itnow appears we were under a dellusion when we wrote the above. 

t Lord Iddesleigh. 
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tion of the expenses for wars undertaken for imperial purposes upon 
the revenues of India. Now it is the New Zealand war, now it is the 
China war, now it is the Persian war, now it is 
Unjust burdens the Abyssinian war, now it is the Afghan war, 
thrown upon India. and now it is the Egyptian war,* and unhappy 
India is made the scape-goat each time for the 
_ sins, follies, or blunders of English statesmen at home. The manly 
protest of Lord Lawrence does honour equally to his head and heart. 
A few short extracts from the correspondence between the Viceroy 
and the then Indian Secretary will at once bring home to the mind 
of the reader the nature of the shameful wrongs which England has 
often perpertrated on India. l 
“Iam very sorry to hear of the decision that India is to continue to pay for the ordinary 
expenses of troops employed from this country in Abyssinia. ....... Surely this is neither a 
question of hiring or lending, but simply one of payment by the country which employs 
the troops. I belived that I am right in saying that all the expenses of British troops 
employed in the Mutiny, who came from England, were paid out of the revenues of India. 


Agan, I was not aware that any portion of the cost of the China war had been debited 
against India. I am sure that it ought not to have been so,” &c. —Lord Lawrence to Sir 


Stafford Northcote, 1867-8. 

Sir W.Muir and Fawcett also joined in the protest. Now, a few words 
as to the Afghan war. We have very strong and decided view on this 
subject, and we have freely expressed them. We suppose India is . 
regarded as a valuable acquisition in that it affords outlet for British 
commerce; in that it is a field for British enterprise, employing as it 
does an enormous capital. It keeps thousands of looms and hun- 
dreds of blast-furnaces at work, Unlike the Colonies, its ports are 
not fenced round by protective and hostile tariffs. We have here- 
free trade accompanied with reciprocity.t Now, such being the case, 
and granting the wisdom and expediency of the Afghan war, why 


* — And now it is the Burmese war, undertaken with a view to opening up new markets 
for Manchester. 

t “Just for one moment look to India. India is your one great free market; it is the one 
great port of the world where your manufactures enter without being hindered by 
any duties.,... Without India, the unemployed at Birmingham would reach such 
enormous numbers as to become perfectly dangerous to social order.”— Lord 
R.Churchill, October 23. 
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should England shrink from contributing her quota? Again, the 
Indian tax-payer had as much concern in the Egyptian war as the 
man in the moon.* The neutrality of the Suez Canal can be no sub- 
ject of complaint. Supposing the canal to belong to England. What 
then ? If both Italy and France send half a-dozen ironclads (Heaven 
forbid such a conjunction !) to the Mediterranéan, what would be 
thought of the strategic value of the canal? It is urged that the Suez 
Canal is the high way to Indian commerce; but is the volume of the 
Colonial trade insignificant compared with that commerce?t} Did 
the Colonies contribute a farthing towards the expenses of the Egyp- 
tian war? Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that Spain takes it 
into her head to recover Gibraltar, and that a costly war ensues. 
Follow the above precedents, and India would than be mulcted in 
the heavy sum of not five, but perhaps ten millions. It was Lord 
Cranborne who expressed his apprehension that India might come 
“to be looked upon as an English barrack in the Oriental seas.” 
But to the great misfortue of India, Lord Cranborne sitting below 
the gangway is quite distinct from Lord Salisbury in the cabinet; 
and between Lord Hartington as Secretary for India and Lord 
Hartington in opposition, there is again as much difference as be- 
tween Saul the Persecutor and Paul the Protector. 


* Lord Ripon protested against India being made the scapegoat, but at length yielded 
under pressure fromthe Secretary of State for India (Lord Hartington)- “Hansard,” 
CCLXXVi., 1883. 

t “We went to Egypt. . . because we thought that our Indian possessions and our 
Colonies had an interest.” Agaın:” We stand in a position of greater security, both as to 
our Indian and Colonial possessions, by the policy that we have adhered to.”- Lord 
Hartington. (Speech at Waterford, August 1885.) 

Again: “I thought that it was the fact that the British Government put too much taxation 
on our American Colonies, and that it was the tax for Imperial purposes which cost us 
the loss of our American Colonies.”- Lord Hartington, at Darwen. 24th Oct,1885. 
Lord Lawrence says: “How India is treated differently to the Colonies.” This is 
probably because English statesmen are not haunted with the spectres of Burgoyne 
and Bunker’s Hill in dealing with India. 

ł Lord Cranborne characterised the Abyssinian war as “one of the wickedest wars ever _ 
undertaken.” His Lordship also uttered these memorable wolrds: “ The special injus- 
tice of the course now about to be pursued, consists in this: that when we employ 
English troops on an Indian duty-as in the case of the Mutiny—they are paid for out of 
the Indian revenues from the moment they land in that country; but when we employ 
Indian troops on an Imperial duty, we say that India must pay for them.” - “Hansard,” 
vol.cxc., pp.359,407. 
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The case comes to this : Whilst the colonist thrives and fattens at the 
expense of the Brirtish tax-payer, by a lavish use of the all-power- 
ful; threat of severing his connection with the mother-country, En- 
gland seeks to help herself to an indemnity by robbing her poor 
and defenceless ward.* 

Retrenchment in the civil department has likewise become of 
paramount importance. There are two ways in which this can be 
effected—(1) by the reduction or abolition of some of the existing 
establishments; (2) by the substitution of cheap native for costly 

VPE AAE ANE N English machinery. The possibility and 

in the civil departments, practicability of both plans are conceded on 

all hands. The government of Lord Lytton 
found that a saving of £1,000,000 a year could be accomplished 
under the former. Of course there must be a “set off’ on account of 
pensions and bonuses to retiring officers. The difficulties in the 
way of reform, however, are of no small magnitude. The represen- 
tatives of “services” and “vested interests” make such a dead set at 
any one who undertakes the noble task, that he has to succumb. 
“Stagnation” in the services and “block” in the path of promotion 
are expressions which sound rather exotic to our ear. Nevertheless, 
they are familiar to all who have relations living in India. Persons 
who have attained the age of fifty-five or so, are often compelled to 
retire--who since then begin to draw from the “home charges” —so 
as to make room for the unfortunate youngsters. These last, before 
they. can be given something to do, live like so many drones upon 
the resources of India. Dangerous notions obtain among us as re- 
gards England’s relation to the vast dependency. India is looked 
upon as a huge field of patronage.** Whether she requires it or 


* Indeed, this vicious doctrine has become so deeply engrained in English politics, that 
Sir R. Temple assigns as one of the causes why “England must keep India,” the 
following : “Because the Indian empire. . . has rendered asistance in British wars 
waged beyond its own llimits, in persia, Abyssinia, and China.”— “India in 1880,”p.197. 

** He is no mean authority whom Sir James Caird quotes with approbation: “By the great 
bulk of our countrymen, Hindostan is looked upon as a large country which. . . 
affords a convenient place for the younger sons of respectable families to acquire 
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not, fresh or raw recruits must be thruust upon her. To us it appears 
that Her Majesty’s ministers are afraid of being disrobed by their 
countrymen if they should be unable to announce some thirty or 
forty vacancies every year. Ask the Government of India to create a 
new bureau, and it responds to your call with singular alacrity and 
prompitude; ask the Indian Government to abolish a department, 
then evasion and procrastination become its watchwords, Why so? 
Simply because every new bureau opens a career for new levies, 
and is a paradise for the “elect.” 

If we are to look for economy on any extensive scale, we must 
be prepared for the admission of Indians themselves into the higher 
branches of the service. We have long been on the look-out for a 
spokesman of the “Indian services,” so that we might have his views 

This can chiefly be clearly enunciated, and deal with him accord- 
effectedbygiving ` ingly. Our expectation has at last been satis- 
extensive employment fied. Here is Colonel Chesney, the champion 
to the natives of India of the “elect”, He observes: “In all the walks 
in the higher branches Of English life, the most distinguished men, if 
of the service. : : ; 
not superior physically to their fellows, are at 
least their equal in this respect, But the same thing does not hold 
good for India. Education there, at least the sort of education which 
alone is effectual for a competitive examination, is practically the 
monopoly of one class, a class in no way representative of the people 
of India, and which is markedly deficient in those qualities most 
needed for a governing body. Yet against these sedentary youths, 
who swarm to our Indian schools and colleges, the youths of En- 
gland, subject as they are to the distractions of a healthy English 
life, would probably, in a perfectly open competition, have little 


fortunes. About the people we make ourselves perfectly easy.” 
J.S.Mill also, probably has India in view when he says: “One people may keep another 
as a warren or preserve for its own use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm 
to be worked for the profit of its own inhabitants,&c,”— “Representative Goyernment,”" 
chap.xvill. 

t The case of Java may be quoted to show that there is no political danger in the course 
we are advocating. (See Chap.IID. 
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chance, and the only thing which has saved the Indian service from 
being swamped by successful candidates from a class which has as 
yet never afforded any capacity for governing their fellowmen, was 
the condition fortunately laid down in the beginning, that the com- 
petition should be held in England,” etc.* 

This is no doubt very gallant of the colonel. We have taken 
good care to ostracise the Indian from all posts of responsibility; we 
have denied him every opportunity of displaying his capacities, 
and now e urge “incapacity”. As well might we pinion the legs of a 
man and find fault with him if he cannot run. 

The superior claims of the natives of India are beyond question, 
but their competence has been fully established as far as we can judge. 
Of late years (in rare cases) some of them have been raised to the 
bench, and in no instance that we know of have they proved unwor- 
thy of the confidence reposed in them. As regards their marvellous 
administrative and financeering capacities, they are only conspicu- 
ous by their superiority to, and excellence over, Englishmen.t 

Again, it is urged that the Indian is physicaly incapacitated from 
undertaking any hazardous enterprises. We confess we are at a loss 
to comprehend the cogency of this argument. Thibet is a sealed 
book to an European; and it is well known why we should have 
been obliged to seek, in this solitary instance, the services of the 
Indian for the exploration of the Asiatic plateau. No journey could 
have been more perilous, and nowhere would tact, patience, 
perseverence, and scientific skill have been more requisite. Has 
the Indian failed to vindicate his claims? The Royal Geographical 
Society have passed the highest encomiums on the late Pandit Kishen 
Singh, the “mysterious A.K.,” and the Baboo Sarat Chunder Das. 
Whatever may be the failings of the Calcutta cosrrespodent of the 
“Times,” exaggeration of Indian merit is certainly not one of them. 


* Article, “The Indian Services,” “Nineteenth Century,” June, 1879. 


.+ This is but quite natural. As J.S.Mill says: “What a native of the country of average 
practical ability knows as it were by instinct, they (foreigners) have to learn slowly, 
and after all imperfectly, by study and experience, &c.” 
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This high authority has ben forced to pay no small tribute to Pandit 
Kishen Singh and the Baboo. Of course, if you remove the pains 
and penalties under which the Indians labour, you certainly run the 
risk of being “swamped,” not only in the civil, but in the military 
line as well. The hue and cry which is raised whenever any mea- 
sure is adopted for the political emancipation of the Indians arises 
from an ignorant selfishness.* We cannot sum up this part better 
than in the words of Dr. Hunter, whose views are eminently liberal: 
“India cannot afford to pay for that labour (of administration) at 
the English rates, which are the highest in the world for official 
service; but she can afford to pay for it at her own native rates, 
which are perhaps the lowest in the world for such employment.’ t 
Indian labour is not only cheap, but there is another strong rec- 
ommendation in its favour. The Indian spends his money in his 
own country; the Englishman spends his money in his own coun- 
try; the Englishman remits it home, and when he comes awaty brings 
with him his pension, which, doubtless, he has richly earned, but 
which forms one of the most imporant items of the “home-charges,” 
which Col. Chesney himself, in another place, is pleased to desig- 
nate as “tribute” payable by India.f 
During the days of the East India Company the administration 
of India was periodically subjected to a thorough scrutiny, and vari- 
ous financial and other economical improvements followed in its 
wake. The Company was looked upon 
ee as a caput lupinum against whom ev- 
he hnanciat outlook of India. ery member of Parliament was at lib- 
erty to raise his cudgel. The bare threat 
of a powerful minister was sufficient to bring the Company to its 


* Thus we find that no sooner does Lord Lytton throw open certain appointments to 
the Indians than he is attacked violently. 

t  “England’s work in India,” p.131. 
It may interest the reader to add that Colonel Chesney is of opinion that the salary and 
emoluments in the “Indian service” are not high enough! i 


t See Fawcett’s “Pol.Econ.”: “The Depreciation in the Value of Silver,” P.498. 
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senses. Indeed, as we have already seen, it was the Governor-Gen- 
eral, backed by the Cabinet, as represented by the President of the 
Board of Control, who played the chief part in territorial 
aggrandisement, which the merchant-rulers, in their anxiety for the 
dividend, always discouraged.* The Secretary for India, as substi- 
tuted for the President of the Board of Control, who played the 
chief part in territorial aggrandisement, which the mercahnt-rulers, 
in their anxiety for the dividend, always discouraged.* The Secre- 
tary for India, as substituted for the President of Board of Control, 
wields an enormous and irresponsible power; nothing now hangs 
over him like the sword of Damocles. He can override the India 
Council if he pleases; and he often does so. The public debt, which 
we saw to be before the Mutiny at £150,000,000+ and if we include 
the capital on guaranteed railways, it swells to £250,000,000. The 
prospects of Indian finances are becoming gloomier everyday.t In 
the words of Henry Fawcett: 

“The whole subject of the inadequacy of the control now exer- 
cised on the expenditure of the revenues of India is one that ur- 
gently demands the most careful investigation. Nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory than the present state of things. When the Secretary 
of State desires to avoid responsibility, he can shelter himself be- 
hind his Council; when he desires to act untramelled by their con- 
trol, unhampered by their advice, he can ignore them as completely 
as if they did not exist.” 

Alas! at a time when grateful India was watching his career with 
deep anxiety, Fawcett was snatched away by the cruel hands of 
death. 


Again: “India is in the unfortunate position, that an increasing portion of her revenue, 
now amounting to one-third, is spent England.” -Ibid, p.504. 

* See remarks on the Administration of Lord Wellesley. 

+ Another very deplorable fact in connection with this, is that less than one-eighth of this 
is held by the natives of India. 


`$ “Under these circumstances it is,” says Mr. Gladstone, “that we cannot find a day for 
the discussion of the Indian Budget earlier than August 13, when the House of Com- 
mons has already sat for seven months.” 
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THE POVERTY OF INDIA-SOME OF ITS 
CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


See Apendix, 


IM. 
INDIA FAMINES : “REPRODUCTIVE” 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The past history of India (under British rule) is a history of revenue wasted and 
domestic improvement obstructed by war. ~ Sir John Kaye. 

The periodicity of famine is now fully admitted. A blue-book 
lately issued by the India Office gives the number of its victims 
from the beginning of this century at sixteen mil- 
lions — i.e., every five years one million of hu- 
man souls perish from starvation. We have already shown the ne- 
cessity for providing against this contingency. An “Insurance Fund” 
was created; but the fate of it is not very pleasant to contemplate. 


IRRIGATION WORKS 


are the most tangible preventive against dearth, General Strachey, 

who is said to be the best authority on public works, has given to 

the world a book on this subject; but the bombastic and optimistic 

language which he uses does not seem to be 

Short history based on actualities. Sir R. Temple says, that on 
of irrigation works ee see 

in India. the whole the irrigation works return a dividend | 

of 5-6 per cent His statement is to be received 

with caution, because in the Deccan the water-rate and the land-tax 


Indian famines. 
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are not levied separately. We venture to place before the reader 
what we have gathered from various independent sources. 

Up to the middle of this century gross and culpable negligence 
was shown as regards irrigation and public works. We have al- 
ways raised an enormous revenue, which has been spent in costly 
wars, having for their object territorial aggrandisement; of course, 
a portion being set apart to meet the dividends on stock. So utterly 
were we absorbed in the pursuit of selfish ends, that we allowed 
all the noble and princely works constructed by the former rules 
to fall into decay. l 

“It is in the territories of the independent native chiefs and princes 
that great and useful works are found and maintained. In our terri- 
tories the canals, bridges, and reservoirs, wells, groves, &c.,the works 
of our predecessors, from revenues expressly appropriated for such 
undertakings, are going fast to decay.”— Dr Spry, “Modern India,” 
1837. 

The Mussulman rulers are bold engineers in this respect; not 
only did they cover India with fine roads, shaded with trees, in 
places which are now tiger-walks, but they remembered the Ara- 
bic proverb, that ‘water is the earth’s wealth.’ The irrigation was 
so benevolently attended to, that the fees for wells and artificial 
reservoirs were always deducted from the produce of every vil- 
lage before the government claim was paid.”-Arnold’s 
“Dalhousie,” vol.ii,. p.279. 

Marshman tells us that Ranjit Singh, whom it suits our conve- 
nience to represent as a semibarbarous ruler, always advanced 
money to the purseless peasants to sink irrigation wells, and the 
latter punctually repaid the debt, which they considered as a pledge 
of honour. 

Sir Geo. Campbell, writing in 1853 (“Modern India”), says : “The 
sum devoted to public works, formerly almost nominal, is now much 
increased,” 

“Si considerable que soint, depuis I[‘administration de Lord 
Hardinge, les sommes employees a ces travaux indispensables, elles 
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sont loin d’etre en rapportavec le revenue de I’Inde.*-Lanoye : ` 
“L'Inde Contemporaine,” p:181, ed.1858. 

‘ At length, at the eleventh hour, the dreadful ravages of famine 
awakened our conscience, and nearly £20,000,000 have been spent 
in irrigation works. But the history of our irrigation works may be 
summed up in three words—bungling, mismanagement, and incom- 
. petence. Whereas the Hindu and Mahommedan rulers did not ex- 
pect (or accept) a farthing as return on the capital, we could not be 
induced to proceed unless we were sure of reaping an abundant 
profit. “People say that these profits will average 20, 30, 50, or 
even 100 per cent. This J don’t believe.”~Lord Lawrence to Lord - 
Cranborne. 

Lord Lawrence was moderate in his expectations, but he says . 
again : “Is it then not a kind of political suicide, cutting from under 
our feet one great resource which is available — namely, from the 
construction of irrigation works ?” 

Proceeding on avaricious principles, we recklessly spent mil- 
lions, and the result has been summed up with admirable candour 
by Lord Salisbury : “The difficulties which surround the question 
of irrigation are very great. We can scarcely yet be said to have 
ONE genuine instance of fianncial success. The irrigating projects 

that have been carried out, if they had for their _ 
eee a -basis the former works of native rulers, have 

Indian Public Works ; 

from various sources. 1D Many instances been a financial success. 

But,of course, the favourable appearance of 
the account has been obtained by not charging the former expendi- 
ture of the native rule. In those cases where we have begun the 


* Mr Bright said in 1858 :— “With regard to public works, if I were speaking for the 
natives of India, I would state this fact, that in a single English country there are more 
roads—more travelable road—than are to be found in the whole of India; and I would say 
also, that the single city of Manchester, in the supply of its inhabitants in the single 
article of water, has spent a larger sum of money than the East India Company has 
spent in the 14 years—from 1834 to 1848—in public works of every kind throughout the 
whole of its vast dominious. I would say that the real activity of the Indian Govern- ' 
ments has been an activity of conquest and annexation.’’— “Speches.” Edited by Thorold 
Rogers, vol, i,. p.42. 
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projects of irrigation for ourselves, we have not, I believe, in any 
instance, the desired result of a clean balance sheet.”* 

We know that on £9,000,000 spent on the Orissa works, a divi- 
dend of not even one-half percent is returned, though the money 
was borrowed in the London market at about four percent. Such is 
the evil fatality that attends whatever we do. Why? Simply because 
our vanity or selfishness does not permit us to utilise the services of 
“natives who possessed a knowledge of climatic conditions of the 
country, which can be rarely acquired by a foreigner.” t Heaven 
` knows why the Cooper’s Hill College is maintained, which costs 
the Indian tax-payer £7,383. 

Another boast of General Strachey’s is, that our “soldiers’ bar- 
racks are now beyond comparison the finest in the world.” Prob- 
ably they are. We suppose it is inseparable from an alien rule that 
the luxury of the English soldier should be ‘of primary importance. 

We purposely use the word “luxury,” because it would be mean- 
ness and selfishness on our part to grudge him the necessary com- 
forts in a tropical climate. There are other places — equally insalu- 
brious — where we have British soldiers, but not the “finest” bar- 
racks, simply because the pocket of the British tax-payers would 
be touched. £10,000,000 wrung from the hard earnings of the 
wretched semi-starved dwellers in mud-hovels for the rearing of 
“palatial” barracks! Surely we should pause before we congratulate 
ourselves on this. 


* “In other words, the poverty—strucken peasants of the Deccan have actually to pay a 
water-tax!” 
+ Fawcett. 
t There are, we believe, 107 students as shewn by the last blue-book on the subject, and 
the cost per head is £69. (We quote the figures from memory). 


—_— 
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PROGRESS OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION- DISSEMINATION OF 
WESTERN IDEAS-YOUNG INDIA. 


“Geistige Wiedergeburt.” — Goethe. 


WARREN HASTINGS, Whose equanimity and versatility excite the 
admiration of Macaulay, was the first British ruler of India who 
recognised the necessity of encouraging learning, both among the 
young civil servants and the people under his charge. We have seen 
above that, before his time, anarchy and confusion reigned supreme, 
and that it was the first Governor-General who 
Civil law: = made a successful attempt to evolve something 
necessity for its i 
study by the like a cosmos out of chaos. Although the home 
Einglishjudge. authorities, in their infinite wisdom, had estab- 
lished a Crown Court in Calcutta, to “administer 
English law on the model of the courts in Westminster.” it was found 
impossible to obey their commands in their entirety. The rulers on 
the spot found it absolutely necessary to inquire into the customs of 
the people, as sanctioned by their religions, their laws of inherit- 
ance, and so forth. This could not be done without a knowledge of 
the Shastras and the Koran. Thus it was that the moulvie and the 
pandit became the referees of the English judge, who, before he 
had touched the soil of India, had probably in all simplicity and 
innocence concluded that the Orientals had stolen the principles of 
their jurisprudence from Justin and Alfred. The appointment of Sir 
W. Jones as a puisne judge of the Supreme Court brought about the 
advent of.a new era. The occult lore of the Brahmins, the hidden 
treasures of the East, were now to be unlocked and poured forth 
into the West. Warren Hastings, who himself was a Persian scholar, 
could not fail to appreciate the researches of the great linguist.* It 
°* Teignmouth’s “Life of Sir William Jones.” 
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should be here taken into account, that no country has been so 
prolific of Horaces and Maecenases as India. Both the rajas and the 
nawabs have endowed the indigenous institutions with a liberal mu- 
nificence. l 

A Madrassa (Mahommedan college) was established by the state 
Calcutta Madrassa at Calcutta.A.D.1781, and this was followed 
1781. Sanskrıt college twelve years later by a Sanskrit college at the 
at Benares, 1793. great seat of Brahminical learning. 

It is not easy to perceive what led to the creation of the aforesaid 
institutions; it is probable that underneath this lay some deep politi- 
cal significance—popularity-hunting. The foreign rules thus posed 
before the Oriental eyes as patrons of learning. The Benares San- 
skrit college could not have even higher pretentions than the nu- 
merous Brahminical seminaries scattered throughout the same place, 
where alone we are told the higher studies of the Shastras and the 
Vedas are cultivated. After all, the two government colleges could 
not have cost more than £2000 annually. Here closes the first chap- 
ter of education in India under British rule, to be followed by one 
written in far brighter characters. 

The fact is, in those days nothing was further from our designs 
than the enlightment of the name of Sir John Anstruther, who had 

been once chief-justi e Calc 
Sron Anstruther Cure and who, on his return home, hed se 
and Western education ; ue $ 

cured a seat in Parliament, inguired with sur- 
prise and horror “whether it was really meant to illumine the people 
of India, and whether it was really desirable to do so.” The prevaling 
idea was that diffusion of Western sentiments was incompatible with 
the preservation of the empire. 

The year 1813 is a memorable one. Partly stung. with the re- 
proach that, while they had wasted millions of Indian gold in ag- 

gressive wars, they had not spent anything worthy 

Grant of : ; ci ‘ 

£10,000 for the name for ameliorating the condition of the mil- 
pohieution: lions committed to their charge, but chiefly under 
pressure from Parliament, the Honourable East India 
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Company had at length consented to set apart a lac of rupees (1.e., 
deduct the same from the dividend on the stock) “for the revival 
and promotion of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of the Brit- 
ish territories.” An ambitious scheme, indeed, for a sum of £10,000 
Kap E AR ! The above regulation practically remained a 
Anonna dead letter till the year 1823, when Lord Amherst 
committee 1823, took the matter up, and appointed a committee 
to draw up a report as to how the parliamentary 
grant might be spent. The Burmese war, however, diverted the at- 
tention of the Governor-General from this useful measure. If re- 
E E ETA flects no small credit on the Hindus, that long 
i Calcuta, before England had learned to do anything of 
established 1816. the kind, they themselves had founded a college 
at Calcutta, by their “own voluntary contribu- 
tions, for the instruction of their youth in English literature and sci- 
ence,” * 

We said the grant of the state for education was only £10,000; 
but insignificant as the sum was, it has an historic importance, for 
over it was fought a battle the issues of which have been far reach- 
ing. This was the time when Lord William Bentinck was the Gover- 
nor-General, with Macaulay as his right hand. The committee of 
public instruction had hitherto spent the money made over to its 

Controversy between Charge in the encouragement of Oriental learn- 
the Anglicistsand ing; but now a difference of opinion arose as to 
Orientalists. how the decree of Parliament would be best 
given effect to. The impetus given to the study of Arabic and San- 
skrit among the servants of the Company had prouduced a number 


* C.E.(now Sir Charles) Trevelyan. 
Education in India (1838.) 
Cf.- “The wealthy Hindus have just set on foot a school or college eithout any aid or 
countenance from Government, who (very wisely, I think) have wished the work to be 
done by themselves........ The superintendent is a militarty officer, and the only En- 
glishman connected with the establishment.”-Le Bas’s “Life of Bp.Middleton.” 
’p.391,vol.i.,Ed.1831. 
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of Oriental scholars, who had become thoroughly “Brahminised” 
or “Hinduised.” Horace Hayman Wilson, as an Oriental scholar sec- 
ond to none, made himself the spokesman of one party. The blind 
advocates of the study of Oriental languages, putting a far-fetched 
construction upon the Charter of 1813, maintained that the assign-, 
ment was expressly meant to, be devoted to the encouragement of 
Oriental learning, and that it would be a “downright spoliation” to 
divert the funds to the teaching of Western sciences through the 

vehicle of English. Macaulay, who was president 

Resolution of ; : 

7th March 1835, Of the committee, led the opposite party. In a 

masterly Minute, the eminent essayist, in the clear, 
forcible, and convincing style, which is his own, smashed the argu- 
ments of his opponents item by item, and concluded with a threat 
(which was quite unnecessary) that he would rather retire from the 
chairmanship than be lending his countenance to what he firmly 
believed to be a mere delusion. Macaulay’s was of opinion that the 
“great object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science amongst the natives of India, 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education 
would be best employed on English education alone.” 

Lord William Bentinck was, however, not a destructive states- 
man. All the existing institutions of native learning were left as they 
were, nor was any patronage withdrawn from them. Macaulay was 
appointed president of the new board, and the managers of the 
Hindu college were invited to be its members.* Verily “the latest 
generation of Hindus will contemplate (with gratitude) the statue of 
Lord William Bentinck,” under whose auspices so much has been 
done for their intellectual advancement. | 

The next great move in this direction was the appointment of a 

ies committee to inquire into the state of medical 

ofamedical collere education. The committee thought that the 
“best mode of fulfilling the great ends under 
consideration, was for the state to found a medical college for the 


* Trevelyan (C.E.), “Education in India,” pp.16,17, London, 1838, 
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education of the natives, in which the various branches of medical 
sciences cultivated in Europe should be taught, and as near as pos- 
Sir Chas. Trevelyan Ro on the most approved European system.” 
the “Indophile,” ong the members of the committee occurs 
the name of Mr C.E. (now Sir Charles) 

Trevelyan, one of those veteran civilians who, though working in a 
quiet and unobtrusive way, have by their unbounded zeal, earnest- 
ness of purpose, and thoroughly conscientious discharge of duties 
towards the people of India, gained a lasting place in their affec- 
tion, and established a valid title to the presence of the English in 
their land.* We also find the name of an In- 

dian, in whom we recognise the illustrious 

grandfather of an illustrious grandson.t The committee also de- 
rived valuable aid and co-operation from one whose services to 
India it is impossible to overestimate. While England had already 
done so much in the way of missionary work in India, it was not to 
be expected that the sister country, foremost in every enterprise, 
should lag behind. So early as 1830 she had sent out one of the 
\exander Duff best and noblest of her sons to take part in the 
great work of regeneration and renaissance which 

was then going on in the East. Alexander Duff had no sooner 
The General landed at Calcutta than he set about in right, ear- 
Assembly's nest for the establishment of an institution for pro- 
institution 1830. moting European literature and science. For more 
than half a century the General Assembly’s institution has been 
the means of placing within the easy access of thousands — we 
may say tens of thousands — of Indian youths a thoroughly effi- 


Ram Comul Sen. 


* “The picture Macaulay draws of his future brother-in-law is as graphic as it is faithful.” 
Cf- “His topics, even in courtship, are steam navigation, the education of the natives, 
&c,” — Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” vol. i., p. 385. 


t Prof. Max Muller (“Biog. Essays.” Art., Keshub Chunder Sen), says that Ram Comul 
Sen, the friend of H.H.Wilson, was the grandfather of the Brahmo missionary. 


+ The poor Serampore missionary, who was not ashamed to own himself a cobbler at the 
Governor-General’s table, had begun his labours much earlier. 
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cient liberal education.* 

Even many wise and learned men had shaken their heads over 
the success of the medical college. It was asserted with oracular 
gravity that the Hindu would never be able to rise superior to caste 
prejudices. Yes! that was an eventful day too for the future of India 

Appreciation of the When the Hindu, bidding a long and last adieu to 
medical sciences the cherished bigotry of twenty centuries, took 
in India. to the scalpel and the carcass. | 

Our task is now comparatively an easy one. The educational 
policy as pursued in Bombay was quite distinct in its inception from 
that of Bengal. In this case there was no unfortunate altercation 

l between two such parties as the “Anglicists” and 
pean on “Orientalists,” and from the first, unlike Bengal, 

in Bombay. i Í . 
special attention was bestowed upon primary 
education. Neverthelesss, there are some striking points of similar- 
ity, or rather coincidence. The wealthy inhabitants of Bombay play 
the part of the public-spirited citizens of Calcutta;ł Elphinstone 
suplies the place of Bentinck and Macaulay; Sir C. Grant and Dr. 

Wilson of Sir C. Trevelyan and Dr. Duff.” : 

In the early period of British rule education in Madras seems to 
have been doomed to comparative neglect. Fortunately, the mis- 

nes sionaries, especially of the Roman Catholic denomi- 

in Madras, ation, have done here more for the diffusioin of 
knowledge than in any other province. 

The Literary Society of Bombay, founded by Sir James Mackin- 
EE TE tosh after the model of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
of Bombay. gal, have rendered valuable service to the cause of 

Oriental researches. Amongst some of its eminent 


* Of late years it is the Free Church that is playing the chief role. The Christian College of 
Madras, under the very efficient management of Dr. Miller, is an admirable institution. 

t+ “The wealthy inhabitants of Bombay who, by public subscription, instituted the great 
Elphinstone College, have been most liberal, not only in their suport of the existing 
educational institutions of the country, but in striking out new paths for the intellectual 
and social advancement of the people.” —Heber’s “Journal,” vol.i., p.415. 


t See “Life of John Wilson,” by Dr. Geo. Smith.’ 
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suporters and members may be mentioned the names of Colonel. 
Boden, founder of the Sanskrit chair at Oxford, Briggs, translator 
of Ferishta, Elphinstone and Malcolm. It is worthy of remark, that 
among the pioneers of English education in India some of the fore- 
most: were Scotsmen. 
We must not, however, forget to render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s. We yield to none in our admiration for Macaulay, 
High education in India; Whom we may almost style the father of high 


rival claims of education in India. But’when Macaulay had 
Ram Mohun Roy, not even been elected a fellow of Trinity 
and Macaulay. College.* Ram Mohun Roy had sent a pa- 


thetic appeal to the representative of the British nation, which ex- 
torted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop 
Heber:f and there are passages in it which are almost interchange- 
able with those which occur in Macaulay’s Minute. Engaged in the 
tedious and protracted Burmese war, Lord Amherst could not af- 
ford to trouble himself much about the intellectual progress of the. 
Indian people. Ram Mohun Roy’s voice was thus as that of one 
crying in the wilderness. Not even an official intimation was vouch- 
safed to him that attention should be given to his memorial. It is 
perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are apt to give more 
credit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal than by a fortuitous 
concourse of events, brings a movement to a successful issue, than 
to one who, amidst comparative darkness, takes the initiative. We 
do not know which of the two to admire most-the Indian or the 
Englishman—-Ram Mohun Roy or Macaulay. l- 


* “Trinity College, Cambridge, Oct.1, 1824, — My dear Father: I was elected Fellow this 
morning, —Trévelyan’s “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” vol.i., p.107. 

t “Ram Mohun Roy, a learned native. . . remonstrated against the system (Brahminical 

- education) last year in a paper which he sent me to be put into Lord Amherst’ s hands, and 
which for its good English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is , a real curiosity as 
coming from an Asiatic.” Heber’s “Journal,” vall.ii., p.230. 
Cf,- “In order to enable your lordship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such 
imaginary learning as above characterised (e. g., the Vedanth, &c.), I beg your lordship 
will be pleased to compare the state of science and literature in Europe before the tume 
of Lord Bacon with the progress of knowledge since he wrote.” — Ram Mohun Roy. 


fle 
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The terrible Afghan war and its “tail,” the conquest of Scinde, 
left Lords Auckland and Ellenborough no time to devote to the cause 

Lord Hardinge of education. Lord Hardinge, immediately af- 

draws up the ter his arrival, passed the “memorable resolu- 

Resolution of 1844. tion which held out the encouragement of of- 
fice and promotion in the public service to the successful students 
of the government colleges, as well as of private institutions.” But 
the first Punjab war put a stop to the carrying out of it with any 
decided effect, and it was reserved for his successors to reap the 
credit. 

We have seen that Lord Dalhousie did everything in his power 
to promote the cause of education, but his hands were greatly 
strengthened by the memorable despatch penned by Sir Charles 
Wood, which has been very justly called the 
“intellectual charter” of India. While this docu- 
ment fully admitted the necessity of high edu- 
cation as advocated by Macaulay, it also provided for the education 
of the masses. Model state colleges were to be established in all the 
central places, with a university in each presidency, to which all 
institutions, whether private or maintained by the government, might 
be affiliated. The most important part of the scheme was that which 
related to the creation of vernacular seminaries— 
thoroughly undenominational in character—on the 
basis of a liberal grant from the state. We admit with 
pride, that the zeal which Lord Dalhousie displayed 
in putting down the native dynasties was only equalled by what he 
evinced in giving practical effect, commensurate with the surplus 
at his disposal, to the despatch of 1854. 

From the days of yore there have always existed in India institu- 
tions for the sole benefit of the Brahmins. There seems also to have 

eee been some sort of schools in the hamlets, where 
Primary schools: the sons of the money-lenders, accountants, and 
shopkeepers learned the three R’s. The pedagogues 

who exercised way over them remind us of Squeers of Dotheboy’s 
Hall. In the North-West Provinces, as in Bombay, schools had been 


Sir Charles Wood's 
famous dispatch, 1854. 


Mass education 
on grant-in-aid 
system. 
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planted, placing cheap vernacular education within the easy reach 


Thomason and of the people. Of late years Thomason’s 
Sir Wm. Muir promote scheme (p.43) has received further develop- 
mass education. ment on the basis of the despatch of 1854, 


under the fostering care of Sir William Muir. 
In Bengal the education of the masses had been at first neglected. 
The excellent government colleges had only benefited the wealthier 
Sir George Campbel classes. It was not, however, till the adminis- 
and mass education ation of Lord Mayo that the defect was rem- 
in Bengal. edied, mainly through the noble exertions of 
Sir George Campbell, at that time Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal. (For continuation of it see chapter on Fi- 
nance, pp.58-60.) 


“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rous- 
ing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invin- 
cible locks; metthinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her endazzling eyes with the full mid-day 
beam’’.-Milton on the “Liberty of the Press”. 


The Hindus have been a literary nation for the last 2000 years, 
perhaps more. They can boast of a language which, in the words of 
Sir William Jones, “is more copious than Greek, more perfect than 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either;” of a literature which 
is at once rich and varied in poetry and philosophy. We have reason 
to believe that ancient India was the cradle of the mathematical 
sciences.* Even at the present day the aptitude of Hindu youths for 
mental philosophy is said to be marvellous. “The ` 
Hindu boys,” says Mill, “display marvellous precoc- 
ity in appreciating a metaphysical proposition which would hope- 
lessly puzzle an English lad.” All that was necessary for the advo- 
cates of English education was to divert the channel to a new direc- 
tion. Having once tasted the Pierian spring of the West, the Hindu 
could not be content until he had drunk deep. He got a new 
inmtellectual birth, or “geistige Wiedergeburt,” to borrow a favourite 


Young India. 


* Prof. Playfair. — “Edinburgh Review,” vol. XIX. 
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expression of Goethe’s. And what if, at the moment he set himself 
free from the thraldom of a debasing sacerdotal hierarchy, his moral 
courage led him on to abuse his newly-acquired liberty a little?* 

The present generation is now known as young India. Happily, 
a reaction has begun. The Hindu has found out by bitter experience 
that it would not do to incorporate Western manners and customs in 
- toto if he wished that the reforms he introduced should strike root 
and spread far and wide into the very depths of society: he must 
keep the parent stock intact, lop off some of the old and rotten 
branches, and engraft ‘new, vigorous, and healthier ones in their 
place; he must reform and not revolutionise. As M. Rousselet so 
pithily expresses it, “au lieu de renverser ils reformerent” (“L’inde 
des Rajas,” p. 747).F 

Educated India does not see its way to Christianity. It cannot 
reconcile itself to a revealed religion: the miracles seem to be a stum- 
bling-block. The clever author of “Competionwallah”t 
has assigned a reason for all this : “But, when he [the 
Hindu] has surrendered his ancient creed because the priests of that 
creed are at strife with the European geologists? Until our clerrgymen 
make their peace with Huxley they must not expect to meet with any 
sucess among the educated Hindus,” The above remarks, made nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, apply more forcibly to the present day. 
What is then the religious faith of the educated Indians? Some of them 
seem to have been affected by the septical “Zeit-Geist,” and adore 
Comte, Bentham, Mill, and Spencer. But an ever-increasing number 
have adopted a more chaste form of Hinduism. We have already had 
occasion to speak of Ram Mohun Roy as one of the foremost of the 


Creed, 


* “Alexander Duff,” by Thomas Smith, D.D., p.45. 


t Wecannot do better than quote Rousselet in the origmal : “Cependant les plus courageux 
membbre de ce parti, qui se decore du nom de young India (la jeune Inde) allerent 
jusqu’ au bout: ils ouvfrierent des ecoles pour les flliles and plusleurs, Epouserent Des 
Veuves. Le jour ou ces faits si simples prirent place marque une date memorable dans 
Phistoire de Pinde, c'est une ere qui se ferme, ere d’obscurite, d'ignorance, et un 
nouveau regime qui commence,”~ “L'Inde des Rajas,” p.784. 

t G.O.Trevelyan. 
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social and educational reformers India has ever produced. But it is as 
a religious reformer that he will probably be chiefly remembered by 
his countrymen. Born in 1774, in an obscure village of Bengal, Ram 
Mohun Roy from his very childhood evinced a marked bias towards 
the study of deep religious problems,. A profound Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit scholar, he had mastered what-ever the Hindu and 
Mahommedan scriptures had to offer. His cravings were not, however. 
satisfied. It is even said that he undertook a perilous journey to Thibet, 
so that he might learn the essence of Buddhism at the feet of the Grand 
Lama. He then turned his eye towards Christianity, and in order to be 
able to read the Testaments in the original, sutdied Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. The result of his researches was given to the world in his work, 
“The Precepts of Jesus—a Guide to Peace and Happiness.” While he 
found much to admire and appreciate in Christianity, he refused to 
believe in miracles, of which his own Shastras contained too many, or 
in the vicarious atonement of Jesus.* At length he took his stand upon 
the Vedas, which are believed to contain the principles of monothe- 
ism, and the sacred hymns of which had been chanted on the banks 
of the Indus, some three thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
by his ancestors. Jacquuemont, who made Ram Mohun Roy’s 
acquaintace during his Indian journey, has’ left us some very in- 
structive reminiscences of this great man.f Prof. Max Muller has 





* “A Brahmin of the name of Ram Mohun Koy had recently renounced the grosser 
absurdities of his national creed, without being even half a convert to Chnstanity; and his 
first considerable exploit in this character was to publish an ‘apeal’ to the Christian world 
to extinguish what he was pleased to term the polytheism of the Trinity! ‘And certainly,’ 
says the Bishop, ‘he makes out his case quite as well as Lant Carpenter or Belsham..’ “ 
- Le Bass” “Life of Bp. Middleton,” vol.ii., p.223. Ed. 1831. 

“And now a Hindu comes forward to reform Christianity.”—Ibid. 

{ “Je savals avant de venir dans I’Inde qv’il etait us Orientalist habile, unsubile, un 
subtil logicien, un dialectician irresistable ; main j’ignorais qu’1] etait le meilleur des 
hommes.” ‘ 

“Doue par ia nature du sentiment religieux, mals affranchi de tous prejuges, il avait lu les 
ecritures Chretiennes avec un espirit parfaitement independent et critqures Chretiennes 
avec un espirit parfaitement independen et critqure. IIn’avalt trouve dans le nouveau 
testament que L’ historlre de la vie et des opiniion d un juste, d’un sage, d'un martyr de la 
cause de |’humantie qu’ il avait volou rendre meilleure;m la morale de |’evangile lul avait 
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also lately given us a vivid picture of the Indian reformar.t The 
theistic church of India, founded by Ram Mohun Roy, has during 
recent years made considerable progress and acquired development 
under the leadership of the late Keshub Chunder Sen visited these 
shores. His stirring eloquence, no less than the sublime and tran- 
scendental views he put forth, made a profound impression at the 
time. (“Bio.Essyas.” by Prof. Muller.) 

“One person with a belief is a social power equal to ninety-nine 
who have only interests. They who can succeed in creating a belief 
that a certain form of government, or social fact of 
any kind, desrves to be preferred, have made nearly 
the most important step which can possibly be taken 
towatds ranging the powers of society on its side..... When, there- 
fore, the instructed in general can be brought to recognise one so- 
cial arrangement or political or other institution as good, and an- 
other as bad, one as desirable, another as undesirable, very much 
has been done towards giving to the one, or withdrawing from the 
other, that preponderance of social force which enables it to sub- 

ist.”— J. S. Mall. 

The part played by England in the furtherance of the intellectual 
progress of the Indians forms one of the brightest chapters in the 
Anglo -Indian history. While Russia now and then closes the gates 


Political 
aspirations 


paru la plus sainte, la plus sublime ..... une polemique s'engagea entre ful et. le missionaire 
qui voulait le convertir a sa doctrine; Ram Mohun Roy y mantrta une telle superiorite, que 
la pauvre missionaire, honete homme, et n’ecoutant plus que le conviction nouvelle 
portee a son ames embrassa puliquement |’ unitarian isme.”- “Voyage dans l'inde,” tome 
permier, p.185. 

+ “In Ram Mohun Roy may recognise the best representative of the south-eastern Aryas, 
turning deliberately north to shake hands once more with the most advanced outposts of 
thé other branch of the Aryan family in these islands.m It is true that long bfore his visit 
to England, England had visited India, first for the sake of intellectual inter-course, for the 
sake of conquest. But for the sake of intellectual inter-course, for the sake of comparing 
notes, so to say, with his Aryan brothers, Ram Mohun Roy was the first who came from 
east to west.”—“ Blographical Essays,” p.13. 

Again: “Ram Mohan Roy, the originator of Indian reformation, a reformation that is 
still going on slowly, silently, but for all that irresistibly.” &c. 
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of the home universities against her own sons 
(“Stepniak ,” in the “Times”), England has for more 
than half a century unhesitatingly prescribed the works 
of Locke, Burke, Hallam, and Macaulay as text-books in the state 
colleges. The minds of the educated classes have thus been steeped 
in principles of constitutionalism. Each and every one of them now 
becomes a focus of political intelligence, from which emanate and 
radiate priciples and doctrines which, we have reason to believe, 
are gratefully accepted by his less advanced countrymen.* The 
English public has yet to be roused to an adequate sense of the 
importance of events which are now taking place in India. Thoughts 
and ideas which pervade the upper strata of society are now perco- 
lating through the lower; even the masses are now beginning to be 
moved and influenced. This latter element it will no longer do to 
treat as an une quanite negligeable. England unfortunately now re- 
fuses to recognise the hard and irresistible logic of facts, and does 
her best to strangle and smother the nascent aspiratiions of a rising 
nationality. The selfish, and therefore, harsh and cruel exifencies of 
an alien rule have imposed various disqualifications and disabili- 
ties upon the children of the soil. From the moment an Indian be- 
gins to think for himself, he probably begins to be ashamed of him- 
self. Betwixt the ideal and the actual he sees a gulf intervening; he 


Political 
aspirations 


.* Even of England had remained passive, we do not see how she would have withstood 
the intellectual land political advancement of the natives of India. We have seen above 
that the wealthy “Baboos” and Baniahs of Calcutta (1816), and the Shrops and the 
Sowcars of Bombay, had establlished colieges at their own expenses. 

Bp. Heber, writing in 1824, speaks of the “Increased interest which the Hindus and 
Mussulmans take in politics, and the evident fermentation which, either for evil, is 
going on in the publlic mind.” 

t “Les etats autonomes ne sont pas le seul element dont le governement Anglais ait a se 
preoccuper; il doit aussi tenir compte de |’ opinion publique, que commence a se former 
a faire entendre sa voix. Ce serait une erreur de croire que es 150 millions d’ Hindous 
places sous |’administration directe de ia couronne se desinterrassent des affairs de 
leur pays et se laissent conduire comme un traupeau... centte curiosite est (referring to 
the political activity) est generale ; elle a gagne jusqu’ aux classes inferieures, et 11s’ est 
cree pour la satisfaire un tres grand nombre de journaux.”- “Revue Des Deux Mondes.” 
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dinda it difficult to recouncile the practice of British statesmen with 
their perfession. Sound statesmanship consists in forseeing, or at 
least inreading the signs of the times, and acting accordingly. It has 
been well remarked that the French Revolution was so mighty in its 
consequences because it was an intelleetural upheaval.* Voltaire, 
an exile from his native land, and dependent for his daily bread 
upon the miles of a foreign potentate, thereby wielded more influ- 
ence than he otherwise would have done; and what of Rousseau, 
the genial current of whose soul even chill penury could not freeze? 
“Banished into Paris garrets,” says Carlyle, “in the gloomy com- 
pany of his thoughts and necessities there; driven from post to pil- 
lar; fretted, exasperated, till the heart of him went mad, he had 
grown to feel deeply that the world was not his friend, nor the world’s 
law... He could be cooped into garrets, laughed at as a maniac, 
left to starve like a wild beast in the cage,— but he could not be hin- 
dered from setting the world ọn fire. The French Revolution found its 
evangelist in Rousseau.” Is there no golden mean between stout and 
stubborn denial on the one hand and humiliating surrender on the 
other? These are strange times we live in. An institution seven centu- 
ries old becomes in the course of as many days branded as a “nest of 
sinecurists.” Who knows, to-morrow another Howorth will have to 
denounce in equally unmeasured terms the India Council and a dozen 
other obnoxious bureaus ? Compromises, and half-measures, and 
halting policies have been tried elsewhere with signal failure. “Fifty 
years of concessions to Ireland” have only served to embitter her 
feeling against Great Britain. Will the lesson which the sister island 
has taught us be lost upon India? Eighteen years ago the eagle eye of 
Lord Cranborne perceived from a distance that India was in the throes 
of an intellectual fermentation.* Need we say that the India of 1867 


* “Toutes les revolutions civiles et politique ont eu une patrie, et s’y sont enfermees. La 
Revolution francaise... on l’a vue rapprochr ou diviser les hommes en depos des lais, 
&c., ou plutot elle a forme au dessoius de toutes lea nationalites, une particuleres, 
intellectuelle commune dont les hommes de toutes les nations out pudevenir citoyens.”- 
De Tocqueville : “Ancien Regime,” p.15. 
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is again entirely different from the India of to-day. We shall now 
allow an Indian to speak for himself. . 
E EET A À writer in the “Indian Mirror,” f which 
onan Imperial is believed to be a leading journal, thus de- 
Natiional Assembly livers himself on some of the current. ques- 
tions which now agitate and convulse the 

Indian mind :— ` 
“Regaining the thread of my discussion, I am bound to show that 
a strong and united India, as represented by an Imperial National 
Assembly, is not only conquering and military power in the world a 
policy of disunion, setting race against race, would haye been the 
best course to pursue; but with the existence of rival powers, seek- 
ing opportunities to crush her Indian supremacy, a disuited empire 
is a source of weakness, both to the rulers and ruled. Sixty thousand 
. bayonets may be sufficient to keep in check a disintegrated empire 
of 250 million, but a much larger force will be required to keep them 
under subjection, and to cope successfully with a strong common 
enemy. If England is prepared to discharge this double duty, her 
present policy of disunion is the best. A group of small island in the 
north-west corner of Europe maintains its supremacy chiefly by sci- 
entific means of communication. But in a crisis these may disap- 
pear-the canals blocked up, the wires cut, the railways dismantled — 
when she may find herself as distant and isolated as nature has des- . 
tined her to be. She may find herself in a critical condition, between 
a disjointed empire crumbling into pieces, and an advancing enemy 
flushed with the hope of plunder and conquest..... But a united In- 
dia, argue the followers of the repressive creed, means a free people, 
emancipated from political bondage. Why should England follow 
such a suicidal course, and strike a deadly blow to her own power ? 


* “The impression produced on my mind while I was at the India Office was, that I was 
watching a vast community, as it were, in the act of creation. The changes going on 
were so rapid; prejudices a thousand years old were so rapidly melting away; the 
agencies in operation so powerful, that it seemed to me the rashest act which a British 
statesman could be guilty of to predict — still more by his conduct to preyudge — the 
settlement of questions which will arise in the future.” — “ Hansard,” vol. cixxxvil., p. 
1075. 

+ March 12, 1885. 
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Has she tasked her energies and poured out her best blood only to 
pave the way for her own destruction ?” 

The writer then goes on to advocate the policy of union as both 
just, expedient, and politic. 

“Its ultimate effects,” says he, “will be the transfer of civil ad- 
ministration from the government to the people, and in the course 
of times, which need not be distant, a point may be 
reached when England may content herself with a 
nominal sovereignty with her trade intact..... Let 
not the future historian say, the inevitable consequence of this fatal 
policy (of disunion) was to lay India prostrate at the chaos which 
reigned within, struck decisive blow. The educated community, di- 
' vided by differences and the ignorant masses represent this chaos. 
The masses look with perfect indifference whether England sticks 
or Russia steps in. It is the educated community—a small section, 
indeed, when compared with the masses—who understand the com- 
parative excllence of the English rule, and who are, therefore, its 
staunch supporters. ..... The time is not far distant when the Indian 
races will unite and form a strong nation.* No earthly power can 
obstruct this union. It, therefore, behoves the Government to ac- 
cept the inevitable with a good grace, and to earn their gratitude 
and loyalty by helping the people in their noble aspirations.” 

The writer then observes that a National Assembly ought to be 
formed, after the model of the English Parliament, in which del- 
egates from the Provincial Assemblies are to meet. “It may embrace 
the following :- (1) Legislation, (2) Finance, Famine, (3) Taxation, 
(4) Education, (5) Medical Department, (6) Miscellaneous, (7) Right 
of Interpellation.” 


Fore shadows 
autonomy 


* While going to the press we cannot resist the temptation of quoting the following:— 
“This last week the Bombay leaders have again proof of their organising power. They 
brought together a national congress composed of delegates from every political soci- 
ety of any importance throughout the country ..... The whole of India was represented, 
from Madras to Lahore, from Bombay to Calcutta. For the first time perhaps since the 
world began, India, as a nation, met together. Its congeries of races, its diversity of 
castes, all seemed to find a common ground in their political aspirations.” - “Political 
progress in India,” by the “Times” Bombay Correspondent. 
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THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA — 
COMPARATIVE MERITS OF NATIVE 
AND BRITISH RULE 


“If they were to do their duty towards India they could only discharge that duty by 
obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that country. It 
would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large fund of statesmanship and ability 
in the Indian character. They really must not be too proud They were always ready to 
speak of the English Government as so infinitely superior to anything ın the way of Indian 
Government. But if the natives of India were disposed to be equally critical, it would be 
possible for them to find out weak points in the harness of the English administration.” -- 
Sir Stafford Northcote (vide “ Hansard,” vol. clxxxvil, “The Mysore Question,” 1867). 
“The general concurrence of opimon of those who know India best, is that a number of 
well-governed small states are in the highest degree advantageous to the development of 
the political and moral condition of India. ... ... It (native administration) has a fitness and 
congeniality for them impossible for us adequately to realise.” — Lord Cranborne 
(1867). lbid. 

“The city (Ulwar) is walled, and full of active, busy people, more so than in British India 
generally; and there is more sign of life, I believe, because it has the advantage of a 
reigning prince resident, who spends his Income at home.” — Sir James Caird. 

“Dans les pays qui oht conserrve une semi-independence, I’ Hindou se monte son caractere 
naturel; la il est accesible, car il a continue a considered I’ Euuropean comme son egal.” - 


M. Rousselet, “L’ Inde des rajas,” p.104. 


It would be doing injustice to the Native States if we left them out of 
account. Nay, we ourselves may derive some very valuable lessons 
ee eee by comparing the “India of the Rajas” with Brit- 
of the Native States ish India proper. Although the Native States com- 
prise about two -thirds of the British territories, 

they are far behind as regards population and revenue.* It is by no 
means to be inferred from this that they are misgoverned, or that 


Area in Square Miles, population. 
* NativeStates, . ...sessssssss tasted wossosiveseconsss 600,000 sessen s 50,000,000 
British India (proper), sese seserssrssssrsrsei a sen 900,000 ...nsssseasssssssssse 200,000,000 
Revenue of the Natıve States, about £15,000,000 sterling. 
The middle portion of this chapter has been cosiderably amplified. 
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their resources are undeveloped; the cause of this is that, as a rule, 
their productive power is far less. Thus, a large portion of Rajputana 
consists of arid and sandy plains ; some parts again are hilly and 
barren. Indeed, it is probable that in times past the very sterility of 
some of the states argued in our eyes their raison d’etre ; for we 
knew perfectly well they would not have paid their way if our highly 
expensive machinery had been substituted for the indigenous ad-. 
ministrations. ; 

The function they fulfil cannot be better described than in the 

Pees words of Lord Canning. “These patches of Native 

ae n Dan Governments served as breakwaters to the storm, 

of British India” Which would otherwise have swept over us in one 
great wave.” 

We have read some of the speeches made on the important occa- 
sion when the fate of an ancient Hindu dynasty was in question. We 
have read them forwards and backwards, and backwards and forwards, 
with unmixed pleasure; and we must add, that we have never come 
across purer, nobler, more generous and more catholic sentiments.* 

We are surprised to find that there are still amongst us persons 
who may be looked upon as survivors of the Dalhousie school. 
Although they are now thinned in number,t nevertheless they are 
sufficiently powerful to make their voice heard. 

The London “Times” represents this class. In place and out of . 
place, this journal is never tired of urging the necessity and 
desirablility of further paralyzing the powers of the Indian princes. 
In a series of articles which appeared in the autumn of 1884, the 
contributor points out that our safety lies in the disbandment of the 
armies of Sindia and some other princes. He observes in one place 
: “It would almost seem as if the Maharaja [Sindia] 
had repented of the policy he had pursued, and 
as if he regretted a lost opportunity.” It is a pity 
that such libellous and scurrilous attacks should disgrace the col- 
umns of a leading paper. Sir Lepel Groffom, than whom scarcely 


Disarmament of 
Native States. 


* — It is now evident that when we wrote the above (October), our sanguine tone arose 
from a delusion. The Dalhousites were nevar more powerful than to-day. 
+ The Mysore reversion. 
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any one is more competent to speak on the subject, has pointed out 
the impossibility of the course recommended by the above writer. 
We did not “create” Sindia or the Nizam, and it is more proper to 
say that we exist because of them rather that they exist because of 
us. Our past dealings with the Indian princes have not been such as 
to inspire them with confidence. They have of late given 
unmistakeable evidence of their devotion and loyalty to the para- 
mount power. It is far better that we should let them feel that they 
are but limbs of the great body politic. They are most willing and 
forward to lay their resources at our disposal, and are proud when 
we condescend to utilise them. 

Sir James Caird tells us that in the Native States the people are 
on the whole more contented and prosperous.than in British India, 

; and that they have not been driven into the clutches 

‘Inestimable i 

boni’ of the money-lenders (sowcars) by the stringent ex- 
actions of the government. What have the “inesti- 
mable boon” theorists to say to this ? 

The writer in the “Times” observes : “At the most moderate com- 
putation the rate of taxation in the Native States is half as much 
‘again per head as it is within our dominions.” It has never occurred 
to him that the high taxation in the Native States is only apparent. 
The native rulers spend their income at home, and thus the money 
which the peasant pays flow back into his pocket through numer- 
ous channels; whereas a very large proportion of the revenue of 
British India finds safe custody and lodgment in- 
the thousand-and-one banks scattered throughout 
the United Kingdom. It is not too much to say, that 
the systematic drainage to which India has been and is being sub- 
jected, is.one of the fruitful causes of her poverty.* 

We find there is a tendency among a certain class of writers to 
single out some of the worst types of Mahommedan despots and 
bigots, and institute a comparison between the India under them 
and the India of to-day. This is very fair, no doubt; but will the 
Mahommedan rule suffer by comparison with ours? It is forgotten 


The exhaustion 
process. 


* Sir John Low was opposed to the annexation policy on the ground that the “European 
gentlemen save more than they expend, and send their savings of to a distant country.” 
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that at the time when a Queen of England was flinging into flames 
and hurling into dungeons those of her own subjects who had the 
misfortune to differ from her on dogmatic niceties, the great Mogul 
Akbar had proclaimed the principles of universal toleration, had 
invited the moulvie, the pandit, the rabbi, 
and the missionary to his court, and had 
held philosophical disquisitions with them 
on the merits of their various religions.* It might be said that the 
case of Akbar is only exceptional, and: therefore he cannot be cited 
as a representative Mogul. Nothing would be a greater mistake than 
this. Religious toleration, backed by a policy dictated no less by 
generosity than by prudence, was the rule and not the exception 
with the Mogul emperors.tf 
General Nott speaks with admiration of his “fine” Sepoys, to whose 
valour and heroism he was indebted for the defence of the Candahar 
garrison. We are surprised to learn that even the Mogul emperors had 
their Afghan wars, and that they appointed a great many Hindu 
Acme asa Princes, like Todar Mall, as commanders of the ex- 
with the selfish, pedition. Again we read : “In the struggles for em- 
pire amongst the sons of Sah Jehan, consequent 
upon his illness, the importance of the Rajput princes and the fidelity 
we have often to depict were exhibited in the strongest light. The 
_ Jealous, and Rahtore Prince (Jeswant Roo) was declared gen- 
illiberal policy eralissimo of the army destined to oppose 
ofthe British rules. A vanzebe.”+ Can a Hindu ever aspire to be a Pol- 
lock, or a Nott, or a Roberts under the benign British rule? What is 
the highest goal of his ambition? The “rank of a subaltern officer !’§ 
* See Elphinstone’s “History of India,” volii.,p.321. Edition of 1841. 
t “It was only Aranzene who alienated his Hindu subjects by his bigotry and illiberal 
sentiments. But even under his reign “It does not appear that a single Hindu suffered 
death, imprisonment, or tax of property for his relgion; or, indeed, that any individual 
was ever questioned for the open exercise of the worship of his father.”—Elpninstone’s 
“History,” vol.i., p.552. 
Tod’s “Rajastan,” vol.1i.,p. 48. Edition, 1832. 
“ Discontent of a most serious kind existed among the Indian army, owing to the pay, 


any owing to the impossibility of native soldiers rising to any rank above that of a 
subaltern officer.”- Lord R. Churchill : Speech, 5th May 1885. 


Catholic policy of the 
‘ Mogul Emperors. 


wa At 
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When on a recent occasion the flower of the Indian youth ap- 
proached the Viceregal throne with a prayer that they might be al- 
lowed to bear arms in the service of their sovereign and country, 
they met with a cold rebuff. It is no doubt thought that, if the Indian 
is enrolled to-day as a volunteer, he will to-morrow 
demand a commission and an honourable career in 
the army. The blind selfishness, the arrogance of 
the dominant race, cannot tolerate that the sons of the Indian nobil- 
ity and gentry should ever be relieved from the ban of excommuni- 
cation. Sir John Kaye has quoted Bacon’s well-known aphorism, in 
which the philosopher points out the constant risk 
a governing caste has to run when it depends open 
mercenaries for the preservation of its power. Imi- 
tate the policy of the Mogul emperors; throw open the military line 
to the elite ofthe Indian empire, and you only conduce to its stabil- 
ity. Professor Seeley has very well said that India hangs like a mill- 
stone round the neck of England. At a critical moment she may 

An insidi know to her army in a distant land. There was a 

insidious and : A 5 

suicidal policy. time when Britain too enjoyed “pax Romana,” 

but her inhabitants had become so degenerate 

as to forget the use of arms. When the Emperor Honorius withdrew 

his legions when danger nearer home threatened Rome, we all know 

in what a sorry plight the Britons were left. The insidious policy 

which England has been pursuing in India is replete with danger. 
(See page 87-88). 

We said above that the reforms of Lord Cornwallis were to a 
large extent frustrated by the deliberate and systematic ostracism of 
the children of the soil from all posts of honour and reponsibility. 
One of the leading features of the system of internal administration 

Wholesale and which owes its origin to the Marquis of Cornwallis 
wanton destruction 1s, to quote the biographer of Sir T. Munro, “The 
ofthe Indigenous entire subversion of every native institution..... 
eer: and the removal, as much as possible, out of the 
hands of the natives, of every species of power and influence.” The 
same writer further on continues : “Again, in all Indian villages, 


The Spartans 
and the Helots 


Demartialisation 
of the Indian races 
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there was a regularly constituted municipality, by which its affairs, 
both of revenue and police, were administered, and which exer- 
cised to a very considerable extent magisterial and judicial author- 
ity in all matters, private as well as public. ..... But the most remark- 
able of all the native institutitons was, perhaps, the Punchayet. This 
was an assembly of a certain number of the inhabitants, before whom 
parties maintaining disputes one with another pleaded their own cause, 
and who, like an English jury, heard both sides patiently, and then 
gave a decision according to their own views of the case,” &c. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s eloquent and graphic account of the Indian vil- 
lage communities is also worth quoting here. 

“The village communities are little republics, having nearly ev- 
erything they want within themselves, and almost independent of 
any foreign relations. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down ; revo- 
lution succeeds to revolution ; Hindoo, Pathan, Mogul, Marhatta, 
Sikh, English - are all masters in turn ; but the village community 
remains the same. ..... This union of village communities, each one 
forming a separate little state by itself, has, I consider, contributed 
more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of India 
through all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, 
and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and to the 
enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.’’* 

These noble and time-honoured institutions - where are they ? 
Echo mocks the inquirer, and repeats ; “Where are they ?” 

Thus all power of every kind-civil, judicial, and administrative - 

having been abstracted from these native Institu- 


Soasio make tions, was lodged in the hands of the English 
aan magistrates, or those of highly-paid officials in 


privileged class i 
the local centres.t The account of the functions 


of the magistrate as given to Lanoye still holds good. 


* It was only in Bengal that the institutions had already mostly died out. See Sir H. 


Main’s “Village Communities,” and Campbell’s “Modern India.” 

t+ One of the reasons adduced for the adoption of this policy, is that the natives of India 
were then morally depraved , and open to bribery; “this is by no means the first time 
that, after a great wrong has been committed, the wrong-doer has attempted to injure, 
by calumny, those upon whom the wrong has been inflicted.” 
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“Sachez donc que nose magistrats de Zillahs,a leurs fonctions 
d’administrateurs ; de collecteurs, de Juges au civil et au criminel ; 
joignent encore celles de prefets de plic.” 

Now, the population of a Zillah (district), often as big as York- 
shire, varies from two to four millions ; and the personage of whom 
we are speaking , not being omnipresent and omniscient, is a per- 

\ fect stranger to the wants and grievances of 
Fe PENA those entrusted to his care. Shut up within the 
consequent upon this, {our Walls of the bureaum the Anglo-Indian 
administrators spend their time in report-mak- 
ing and precis-writing. But they labour under one great disadvan- 
tage, namely, they know not the people for whom they are sup- 
posed to be responsible.f As Sir James Caird says : “The tendency 
here of officialism is to bring every person into subjection to the 
rule of the officials, who are constantly asking for returns and sta- 
tistics, which, thought often buried in their bureaus when they get 
them, occupy much of the time of the district officers in inquiry and 
preparation. The natural relations between landlord and tenant are 
occasionally made the subject of P penmigntal theories, by men 
who never had any land of their own.’ 

“Nor is it only in their intelligence that they [the public at large] 
suffer; their moral capacities are equally stunted. Wherever the 
sphere of action of human beings is artificially circumscribed, their 
sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed in the same proportion.” - J. 
S. Mill ( “Rep. Govt.,” chap. iii.). 

Although we have devoted considerable space to the discussion 
of the annexation policy, we confess we have not been able to make 
out whether it was an inordinate greed ‘for filling the ““Company’s 
coffers,” to quote Henry Lawrence’s classical language, or a sin- 
cere desire to confer the “inestimable boon” of British rule upon 
the wretched victims of tyranny, that lay at the bottom of the policy. 
Its mischievous consequences were first pointed out by Sir T. Munro. 
Since then, other eminent Anglo-Indian Statesmen - Elphinstone, 


t The dreadful ravages of the Orissa famine of 1866 afford a striking example of this 
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Demoralising and Tucker, Malcolm, Henry Lawrence, 
depressing effects of British rule Law, Sleeman, Clerk, &c. — have 
upon M EEREARS of India. spoken in no uncertain language. 


Unfortunately, the infatuation 
with which England had been seized was dead to all note of admo- 
nition and warning. In a remarkable letter - remarkable alike for its 
pregnant remarks and the boldness and candour of its tone — which 
the great Governor of Madras had addressed, in 1817, to the then 
Governor — General (Lord Hastings), we find the following obser- 
vations:— 

“I doubt very much of the condition of the people would be 
better than under their native princes. The strength of the British 
Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel every 
foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of protection 
which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also 
afford them a security, from domestic oppression unknown in those 
States. But these advantages are dearly bought ; they are purchased 
by the sacrifice of independence, of natiional character, and of what- 
ever renders a people respectable. The natives of the British prov- 
inces may, without fear, pursue their different occupations, as trad- 
ers, meerasiders, and husbandmen, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labour in tranquility; but none of them can aspire to anything be- 
yond this mere animal state of thriving in peace - none of them can 
look forward to any share in the legislation or civil or military gov- 
ernment of their country. It is from men who hold or are eligible to 
public office, that natives take their character : where no such men 
exist, there can be no energy in any other class of the community. 
The effect of this is observable in all the British provinces, whose 
inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in India. No elevation 
of character can be expected from men who, in the military line, 
cannot attain to any rank above that of subador,* where they are as 
much below an ensign as an ensign is below the commander-in- 


* One is tempted — that Lord R.Churchill almost stole his thoughts from Munro. 
` (See p. 94) 
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chief, and who, in a civil line, can hope for nothing beyond some 
petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may by corrupt means 
make up for their slender salary.” 

Again : “The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of India 
by the British arms would be, in place of raising, to debase the 
whole people. There is perhaps no example of any conquest in which 
the natives have been so completely excluded from all share of the 
government of their country as in British India.” 

The calamity which Murno apprehended so early has now over- 
whelmed, so to speak, the whole of India. Mr. Bright said in 1859 :— 

“Princely families, once the rulers of India, are now either 
houseless wanderers in the land they once called their own, or are 
pensioners on the bounty of those strangers by whom their noble 
and gentle for ages are now merged in the common mass of the 
people.” 

It might be said that Mr Bright’s glowing sympathy with all classes 
of Indian people has led him to exaggerate the evils. We shall, how- 
ever, allow one of the great apostles of the annexation policy to 
bear his testimony. Marshman says : 

“It has been the opprobrium of our administration ever since the 
days of Lord Cornwallis,” that “with the progress of our empire a 
blight comes over the prospects of the higher and more influential 
classes of native society,” that “there is no room for their aspira- 
tions in our system of government ; they sink down to one dead 
level of depression in their own land.” - “History,” vol. iii., p.402. 

The “dead level” to which Marshman alludes is that of “dumb 
driven cattle.” The annexationist frankly admits the mischief done, 
but is not the less the annexationist. Of the two pictures, which is 
the more melancholy we leave the reader to judge. 


+ The impartial reader will now understand the nature of the heinous crime which 
England has perpetrated by destroying the independence and stifling the nationallty of 
the unfortunate Burmess. Lord Salisbury’s characterization of the Abyssinian war, 
namely, that it is “one of the wickedest wars ever undertaken,” see p. 63. It must not be 
forgotten that one party has vied with the other in claiming credit for the rich prize 
which has been seized upon. 
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In another place the historian observes : 

“Tt would be difficult to discover in history another instance of 
this ostracism of a whole people. The grandsons of the Gauls, who 
resisted Caeser, became Roman senators. The grandsons of the 
Rajpoots, who opposed Baber in his attempt to establish the Mogul 
power, and at the battle of Biana all but nipped his enterprise in the 
bud, were employed by his grandson, Akbar, in the government of 
provinces and the command of armies, and they fought valiantly 
for him on the shores of the Bay of Bengal and on the banks of the 
Oxus. They rewarded his confidence by unshaken loyalty to the 
throne, even when it was endangered by the conspiracies of his 
own Mahommedan satraps. But wherever our sovereignty was es- 
tablished in India the more galling by comparison with the practice 
of the native courts around, where the highest prizes were open to 
universal competition.” - Ibid pp.49. 50. Anglo - Indian optimists, 
by a reference to blue - books — a large portion of which, by-the-by, 
was drawn from their own imagination — prove, apparently to their 
own Satisfaction, that the masses are better off under British rule. 
The frequent occurrence, no less the virulence, of the famines, con- 
stitutes a sufficient answer to them. 

The Dutch, another typical Teutonic race, have adopted an en- 
tirely different method in their colony or dependency 
~ call it whatever you like — of Java. The following 
two short extracts will give us an insight into their 
political administration :~ 

“In Dutch India, the principle of governing with the aid of na- 
tive co-operation is carried out with respect to all the Asiatic races, 
and in this respect the British-Indian authorities might learn a use- 
ful lesson. As regards the Mussulman people of Java proper, the 
conquerors have been able to utilise the machinery government 
which they found in operation on taking possesssion. All the other 
Asiatic races, who are found chiefly in the cities, and these are re- 
sponsible to government for the maintenance of order. The Chinese 
officers bear the titles of major, captain, or lieutenant; they are 


The Dutch 
in Java. 
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usually men of wealth and position, and are treated with marked 
consideration by the European authorities. The Arabs have also their 
captains and lieutenants, and there are official chiefs of the Malayas, 
the Buigines, the Bengalis, and the Moormen, the last being 
Mussulmans from continental India.”™* 

“The principal local European authority is known as the ‘resi- 
dent.’ who exercises judicial, financial, and administrative function. 
sane Under the perpetual guidance of their residents, assistant resi- 
dents. &c., a large portion of the administration of the country is 
carried on by native functionaries; of these, the highest is the ‘re- 
gent.’ whose rank and right of procedure is superior even to that of 
al European officials below the resident ..... By the European offi- 
cials also he is treated with full respect and consideration.” f 

Now mark the wide contrast. The Dutch, like the Mogul con- 
querors of India, have invited the natives of Java to a share in the 
affairs of their land ; the latter, in fact, hold almost all the important 
posts. And what do we find in British India ? The children of the 

And the English soil practically reduced to the condition of hewers 
in India. of wood and drawers of water. Java is prosperous, 
India is poverty-stricken. Java is contented ; of 

India we wish we could say the same. (See Chapter on Finance ). 

During the present century there have sprung up in every part of 
India in connection with the Native States, financiers. administra- 
tors, and statesmen, one and all of whom would have done honour 
to any country in Europe. Conspicuous amongst these stand the 
name of Poornea and Runga Charlu (Mysore), Shasia shastri 
(Paduacotta), Sir Salar Jung (Hydrabad), “as distinctly a statesman 
as Lawrence or Dalhousie;” Sir T. Madhava Rao (Travancore and 
Baroda), Sir Dinkar Rao (Gawalior), Kripa Ram (Jamu), Pandit 
Manpul (Alwur), Faiz Ali Khan (Kotah), and last, but not least, Madho 
Rao Barne of (Kolapur).t How is it that in British India proper we 


* Sir D. Weddernurn, “Fortnightly Review,” 1878. 

t “Ency, Bnt ,” 9th edition article, “Java.” 

+ Appreciative portraitures of some of these eminent characters are given in Temple’s 
“Men and Events of My Time.” 
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No outlet for native aspırationsın scarcely find any such names ? The 

British India : hence it has been reason js not far to seek. The numer- 

A led PU aaa of ous Natives States, with the little ves- 

tige of power which they have been 

allowed to retain, afford ample scope for the, display of administra- 

tive abilities ; whereas in-our dominions native talents are kept con- 
fined within narrow and circumscribed limits. l 

Once more we are tempted to quote the precious words of 
Munro :— 

“The main evil of our system is the degraded state in which we 
hold the natives......... We exclude them from every situation of trust 

and emolument ; we confine them 
Sir Thomas Munro on the degradation tq the lowest offices, with scarcely 
and debasement of the people of , , 
India under British rule. a bare subsistence ; and even these 

are left in their hands from neces- 
sity, because Europenans are utterly incapable of filling them. We 
treat them as an inferior race of beings. Men who, under a native 
‘government, might have held the highest offices of the state; who, 
but for us, might have been governors of servahts. . . .. We reduce 
them to this abject state, and then look down upon them with disdain, 
as men unworthy of high station. 

“Is the effect, then, of our boasted laws to be ultimately merely 
that of maintaining tranquility, and keeping the inhabitants in such 
a state of debasement that not one of them shall ever be fit to be 
entrusted with authority? If ever it was the object ‘of the most anx- 
ious solicitude of the Government to dispense with their services 
except in matters of detail,’ it is high time that a policy so degrading 
to our subjects, and so dangerous to ourselves, should be aban- 
doned, and a more liberal one adopted. It is the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government to improve the character of its subjects, and this 
cannot be better done than by raising them in their own estimation, 
by employing them in situations both of trust and authority.”* 

Alas ! Munro is now forgotten, and his generous and catholic 


* Gleig’s “Life of Munro,” vol.i. (Appendix), pp 258-9. Edition of 1830. 
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The swordpolicy. sentiments have-for more than seventy years re- 
T mained buried in oblivion. 

For more, than a century and a quarter British rule has been es- 
tablished in India, but British statesmanship has, as yet, not been 
able to devise any other policy of holding the vast dependency 
than that based on “terror” and “brute force. "t+ As Mr. Leslie Stephen 
says: l 

“If our empire is not to be founded on simple terror and brute 
force, some plan must be found of giving a larger share in the ad- 
ministration to-qualified natives and enlisting their goodwill by pro- 
viding them with a career.”- “Life of Fawcett,” p.346. 

We shall conclude this chapter with Cobden’s solemn warning:- 

“To confess the truth, I have no heart for discussing any of the 
details of Indian management. For I look on our rule there as a 
whole with an eye of despair. Whether you put a screen before 
your eyes and call it a local army, or whether you bring the man- 
agement face to face in London, the fact is still the same. The 
English people in Parliament have undertaken to be responsible for 
governing 150 millions of people despotically, in India. They have 


adopted the principle of a military despotism, and I have no faith in 


such an undertaking being anything but a calamity and a curse to the 
people of England— Morley’s “Life of Cobden,” vol.ii.pp.360-1. 


+ England’s policy towards India ıs thus put in a nut-shell by the “Times,” ın its issue of 
Feb. I, 1886: “The educated classes may find fault with their exclusion from full 
political rights. . . But it was by force that India was won, and it is by force that India 
must be governed.” These words might well be put into the mouth of a Tamerlane or 
a Tchenghis Khan 
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APPENDIX 
BEING AN APPEAL TO 
SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE, M.P., F.R.S. 


THE POVERTY OF INDIA-SOME OF 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


(Partly re-written, see p.69). 


“Qpen thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy.” - 
Proverbs xxxi., 9. 


The “wealth of Ind” has, from a very early period, exercised the 
imagination of the poet and the adventurer alike. The Grand Mo- 
gul, with his “inestimable wealth,” is an object of admiration to Sir 
Thomas Roe. Indeed, up to a late date the ministers of England had 
entertained the not very creditable hope 
von ofthe ncuthofindia, that India would afford relief to the Brit- 
ish exchequer.* But the mystery was 

cleared up when, in 1773, the “financial embarrassments of the 
Company became so great that they were obliged to solicit, and 
they received, a loan from the public of £1,400,000” (Mill). The 
poverty of India lies chiefly in the fact that she has to depend on 
agriculture, and agriculture alone. In European countries there are 
always important centres of industry and manufacture. Of late years 
there has been in England a stream of migration from the country to 
the town. Unfortunately, in India any distinction between the rural 
and urban population scarcely exists. We may take it for granted, 


* From the year 1767 till the year 1773, the East India Company was bound to pay to the 
public the sum of £400,000 yearly, “In respect of the territorial acquisition and rev- 
enues obtained in the East Indies.”-Mull’s “History of India,” vol iv., p. 369. 
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that about 70 per cent, of the population have to derive their subsis- 
tence from the cultivation of the soil. Sir James Caird has quoted 
some very interesting figures from the statistics furnished by the 
American Department of Agriculture, which 
An inquiry into throws clear light on the subject.*. The mills 
some of the causes . 
of hepaveryof India of Lancashire have well-nigh supplanted the 
: handlooms of the Indian weaver. The weav- 
ing classes, which have from time immemorial formed the largest 
proportion of the industrial population, have now been obliged to 
_ take to the_plough.t This, and similar instances which might be 
cited, explain the extremely low wages of the agricultural labourer- 
and he is practically the only labourer in India. When Fawcett says, 
“the mass of the Indian people are so poor, often earning wages of 
only 3d.or 4d. per day,” he has probably East Bengal in view. In 
Behar, Oude, the North-West provinces, and in the greater portion 
of the Deccan, the daily wages of the labourer will not exceed 142d.§ 
Although we so often hear complaints about the depression of trade 
in this country, Prof. Leoni Levi, Mr. Giffen, and other eminent 
Statisticians, maintain that the wage-winners were never better off. 


* Sir James’s object is to controvert the theories of the upholders of “petite-culture,” e.g., 
Mr Chamberlain and Mr. Barham Zincke. 
The States (of America) are divided into four classes: the Ist with 18 per cent, of the 
people employed in agriculture; the 2nd with 22 per cent ; the 3rd with 58 per cent.; the 


4th with 77 per cent. 

Value of land per acre in the Ist, .............. me 146 
Monthly wages of agricultural labour ..........c0s00 ses esses 500 
In the 4th Class the corresponding sums dwindle 

JOWT Oos ne tate Geek eee sete Gee 100 
ADO cease ob casa E E NETA 2130 


—The “Times ,” Feb. 2, 1885. 
t “There is no class which our rule has pressed harder upon than the native weaver and 
artisan.”—Sir James Card. “India: the Land—the People.” 
“Pol Econ., “ p.39. 
“If paid ın cash, he (the agrıcuyltural labourer) gets from one anna to one anna sıx pie 
(1/1/2d ) per diem . . Thus the tendancy, and to some extent the actual effect, of our 
rule on the agricultural labourer has been to reduce to a still lower pitch his already 
lamentably low standard of living.” -H C. Irwin. 
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Great confusion often results from a comparison of the economic 
condition of America with that of India. America has an illimitable 
supply of virgin soil, whilst the soil of India in many parts already 
shows signs of exhaustion. America is sparsely populated, while 
India—by which we mean the fertile provinces of India—is iost 
densely peopled, being comparable to Belgium alone in this re- 
spect. Nothing could be more desirable than that India should ex- 
port wheat; but is she in a position to spare surplus food? In that 
huge continent, when we have plenty in one part there is scarcity in 
another. According to Dr. Hunter, £40,000,000 of souls live in 
India in a chronic state of semi-starvation. The wheat trade of India 
is in fact maintained by means of artificial stimulants. Indeed, too 
much importance cannot be attached to Mr. Connel’s warning: 

“The profits (to the Indian grower), if any, go to the Indian 
middleman, owing to the difference between the buying and sell- 
ing price, or to the Indian Government in taxes and rents. And it 
must be remembered that, owing to the systems and state loans and 
guarantees for railways, there is a serious set-off -against any profit 
to the Indian growers buy reason of the interest-charges which he 
has had to pay in the past, to the amount of many millions, for all 
the wheat lines. . . For India as a whole, it is better to store its corn 
crops, or distribute them in India, than to be encouraged by boun- 
ties to export them. . . Is it fair to the Indian townsman to raise 
prices, is it fair to the to lower them, by this disguised system of . 
protection?” - “The Indian Wheat Trade.” A.K.Connel.- The 
“Times,” Feb.19,1885. 

How to create an industrial population in India is the problem of 
problems—it is her “life-problem.” Every well-wisher of India can- 
not too soon direct his attention to the attainment of this end. 

“In the early history of nations,” says Sir Lyon Playfair, “the 
possession of raw materials or of local advantages determined their 
industries. Calicut for a time had an advantage over the rest of the 
world on account of her indigenous cotton. . . But in process of 
time the cotton manufacture migrated from Hindustan. . . and 
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settled in this country, far distant as it is from the source of the raw 
material. Why was this? Because gradually, though certainly, the 
value of the raw material, as a factor in industry, became less and 
less, while the value of the second factor- the skill and intelligence 
appplied to it-became greater and greater.”* 

If India is to rise once more in the scale of nations ; if her teem- 
ing millions are not to drop down dead like so many locusts after a 
single season’s drought, she must adopt the tactics of the European 

nations. The inhabitants of Bombay 
Some of the remedies, proposed have alone realised this fact. The culti- 
e.g., revival of old and starting j ; ; 
op af nawinddsitlesonihe vation of cotton, which received a great 
improved European model. stimulus during the civil war of 
America, induced the merchants of 
Bombay to start mills on their own account. With laudable zeal and 
perseverance they have at length obtaineed a footing, when Bombay 
will become the Manchester of the East. It is to be regretted that the 
moneyed classes and the wealthy zemindars of Bengal have not 
hitherto seen their way to any other profitable investment of their 
capital than in Government paper. The landholders of Bengal, of 
whose intelligence and public spirit we hear so much, seem to be a 
worthless class. It is true they have always played a prominent part 
in furthering the cause of education. But their patriotism stops at 
this point. Sunk in sloth and lethargy and indolence, they are un- 
able to perceive that a little effort on their part would have been 
sufficient to compel Manchester to seek her fortunes elsewhere ( 
e.g., the regions indicated by Mr Stanley). If they could would a 
higher dividend have been realized on their capital, but they would 
have been instrumental in giving employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of their starving countrymen.f 


* “Primary and Technical Educationd.” By Lyon Playfair, C B., M.P. 1870. Page 32. 

t M.Fontpertuis (“Joumal des Economistes,” Feb. 1875) vvery well ! remarks :- 
“Jusqu’icl les hautes classes, au Bengal du moins, hesitent a preter Leur concours 
financier aux entréprises nouvelles. Les Zemundars, qul forment une partie de la popu- 
lation tresnombreuse continuent de vivre en paresseax de leurs rentes foncieres, fideles 
encore a des errement qul repoussent toutes progres et toute innovation.” 
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“The rapid development of industry in modern days depends on 
the application of scientific knowledge.” — Sir Lyon Playfair. + 

The advanced state of modern Europe; her monopoly of almost 
all important manufactures ; her superiority in commerce - all these 
are due to the fact that she has laid scientific knowledge under ample 
contribution. The reason why the British farmer still holds his own 
against his American rival, is that in devising the ingredients of his 
manures he has employed the services of the chemist.t When the 
ports of foreign countries were closed against France during the Na- 
poleonic wars, the importation of sugar was suspended. She was thus 
met with a great difficulty; but the issue was the discovery of a new 
method for the manufacture of sugar. Beetroot was made to yield 
what was formerly extracted from sugarcane.§ Again, the utilization 
of the waste products in the manufacture of beetroot sugar - not ex- 
cepting chloride of methyl, recently so successfully used as a refrig- 
erator - affords one of the most striking examples of what science 
can achieve. Artificial indigo has, of late years, been prepared on a 
large scale, and it is probably a question of time to make it a commer- 
cial success. The fate of an important industry in Behar is thus trem- 
bling in the balance. The Government of India is simply committing 
suicide by shutting its eyes to what is going on in the world of progress. 

We regret that the exigencies of the limited space at our disposal 
us to dwell as possible upon the only branch of our studies with 
which we are a little at home .We hope, however, we have suffi- 
ciently indicated the paramount importance of — | 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Dans les temps modernes la prospenite de l'industrie est solidaire de progres de toutes 
les sciences. Les peuples qui les lalssent dechoir se vient blentot totalement appauvris, 


+ Presidential Address, Aberdeen. 

* “Our most serious competitors are those who cultivate very imperfectly large areas of 
rich and almost virgin soil. In fact, itis area and cheap fertility, not good cultivatuon, 
against which we have chiefly to contend.” - Dr Gilbert, quoted by Sir J. B. Lawes. 
(Vide the “Times,” 5th Aug. 1885). 

$ The industry which has thus sprung up now threatens the prosperity of a Crown Colony 
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quelles quesolent les richesses de leur sol. — Dr A. Gluge, rector (1869), Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles. 


A great many young Hindus have been taught Milton, and made proficient in literature, 
which they will never appreciate, but few have learnt the practical science for which their 
genius so eminently fits them. - George (now Sir George) Campbell, 1853. 

“It is greatly to be regretted that so little has been done as yet in India for technical 
instruction.” - Sir Richard Temple (1880). 


We shall here briefly enumerate some industries which ought to 
be flourishing if due attention is paid to them. 

About 80 per cent. of the people of India depend upon fish as 
their only item of animal food. The fisherman’s craft is carried on in 

Mouton the most primitive fashion. For want of adequate 

must be paidto Knowledge on the subject, wholesale destruction of 

fish has been going on for some time, and its effect 
is beginning to be felt. * Guided by their natural instinct, the fisher- 
men undertake journeys of days, and even weeks, in order to col- 

Pisciculture, 1€Ct the fertilized ova. If hatcheries could be etablished, 

under scientific management, a very important indus- 
try might spring up. “The gross estimated value of the fisheries of 
Scotland (1884) amounted to over £3,350,000, and the number of 
persons employed in the fishing industry was 103,804” (the 
“Times”). In a country like India, which is so much subjet to peri- 
odic visitations of famine, the importance of pisciculture can scarcely 
be overstated. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that silk-growing has largely to do 
with the foundation of the Indian Empire. This industry has practi- 
cally remained confined to certain favoured 
districrs of Bengal — Rajsahi, Moorshedabad, &c. 
Of late years some enterprising Italian experts, as well as Sir John 
Birdwood, have tried to introduce it into other parts of India ; but 


and sericulture : 


* “The breeding fish are caught and destroyed in every conceivable manner,” &c. ~ 
Hunter’s “Statistical Account of Bengal,” last vol. Dr Day has really redered a valuable 
service by drawing attention to this subject. 

+ Prof. Ewart has very well said that every seventh man in Scotland is directly or 
indirectly dependent on the fishing industry for his maintenance. 
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hence the study their efforts have not been successful in any 

of biological sciences - case. If silk-worms can be acclimatised in Italy 

ought to be promoted. 
and France, we do not see any reason why 
they should not take kindly to the climates of Madras and Bombay. 

The way in which the salt manufacture of Oude and Bengal has 

l been crushed out of being is at once a disgrace 
NE a ae and a scandal to the Indian Government. Mr Irwin, 
whose commiseration for the poor of Oude has 

led him to break through official reserve, says :— 

“The three principal industries under native rule were cotton- 
weaving, salt-making, and spirit-distiling. Of these, the first has been 
crippled by Manchester competition; the second has been annihi- 
lated, so far as legislatiion can annihilate it, and the occupation of 
a numerous caste destroyed. .......... The salt manufacture having 
been crushed, £400,000 worth of salt is impoted annually.”- “The 
Garden of India,” p.30. 

Sir R. Temple says :- 

“All these tracts (Malabar and Coromandel coasts) are still made 
to yield salt, except the delta of the Ganges and the upper ports of 

the Bay of Bengal. In theses excepted tracts, 


H rb ean m the manufacture of the salt, once so exten- 
erev one mome ; : 
Dö Don. sive, has been suppressed. in order that an 


import duty might be levied on the salt im» 

ported from England” — “India in 1880,” p.237. 
Thus, bread has been taken out of the mouths of hundreds of 
thousands. What fate would the English Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer share if he were to stamp whisky manufactures out of Scot- ' 


land and Ireland in his anxiety to prevent illicit distillation ? The 
Cheshire labourer can make his voice heard, but the groans of the 
poverty-stricken millions of India do not reach these shores !* 


* So early as 1833 we find Mr Wilbroham moving a “clause prohibiting the exclusive 
manufacture and sale of salt by the Governmentt of India, the object of which motion 
was to sequre a new market for the salt of Cheshire.” - Wilson’s continuation of Mill, 
vals, ix ,X.,p,381. 

We beg it to be distinctly understood that we are free-traders to the backbone. 
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On the Continent, nitre is artificially manufactured by a process 
known as “nitrification,” whereas in Bengal nature has come for- 
ward to do the work herself. If a slight technical 
knowledge were brought to bear upon it, salt-petre 
might become one of the most important articles of export.t 

As regards scientific education, next to nothing has hitherto been 
attempted in India. Science, no doubt, flgures in the curriculum of 


Bengal saltpetre. 


The Government of studies prescribed in the best State colleges 
India has not as of which India can boast. We have con- 
yet realized the importance sulted our friends who hail from different 
promoting scientific presidencies. But every one of them has 


the same sad story to tell. Laboratories are as hand-maids to lec- 
ture-rooms ; without their aid, teaching of science only gives a sort 
of dilettante knowledge.t The Government of India, however, can- 
not afford to spend money in the equipments of State colleges with 
laboratories. Exclusive devotion to classics and metaphysics from 
time immemorial has produced a baneful effect on the Hindu : un- 
fortunately, these chiefly engage his attention ever at the present 
day. Japan, with a revenue of twelve millions sterling - and it must 
be remembered she is realy menaced by Russia — has planted ex- 
cellent laboratories;§ she has comprehended how “Pasteur has 
brought back wealth to ruined countries ;”* she has realized that it 
is not mere “thews and sinews.” not mere brute force, that will hencer 
forth decide the fate of nations. While Japan is moving onwards in 
the path of progress, unhappy India is lagging behind. “Our sol- 


t Palmer, “Journ. Chem Soc.” vol. xxi.,p. 318 ; also Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s “Inorg, 
Chem,” vol.ii.,pp.77-8 

+ In order to be a graduate in Physical or Natural Science, itis not necessary to handle a 
test tube,or a galvanometer, or a scalpel, or a microscope. 

§ “Note on Methyline Chloride,” by J Sakaun, Prof. of Chemistry, Univ. of Tokio - 
“Chem. Soc. Jouranl,” April, 1885. Ed. Divers, M D., and Tetsukiceho Schemidezu, 
M.E., Japanese College 
of engineering, Tokio - Ibid, April. 

B.H.QOi1shi, “Journ. Se. Chem. Industry,” June, 1884 Divers and Schimose, “ Ber. 
Deut, Gesellshaft,” vol.xxi1., 1884. 

* “Louis Pasteur ; his life and Labours.” - Translated from the French by Lady Clalud 

Hamilton. p.162. 
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diers barecks are the finest in the world” (see p. 72). In that single 
sentence is probably concentrated the essence — the quintessence ~ 
of the wisdom of our rules. A government which cannot spare a 
farthing for laboratories, Should forfeit the title of a civilized gov- 
ernment.t 

The engineering colleges of Roorki, Poona, Calcutta, &C., 
certainly impart teaching in bread-and-butter sciences; but then they 
are called “colleges” by way of eminence. They are merely 
secondary schools. An efficient engineering institution—the Cooper’s 
Hill College — is maintained in this country at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payer (p.72), so that sons of respectable and well-to-do English 
gentlemen might get a cheap education, to be hereafter provided 
with comfortable posts in India : of course the ostensible plea is that 
India is primarliy benefited by this arrangement. If a first-class 
engineering college were established in India, not only as able and 
skilful engineers could be secured at a lower pay, but hundreds of 
Indian students might have got such a training as would have enabled 
them to seek an independent livelihood. Ah | Fawcett is dead. 

Lord Ripon, himself a patron of one of the best colleges of 
science in this country, was fully alive to the importance of scien- 
tific education in India. The recommendation of his Education 
Commission would, if carried out, leave very little to be desired. 
But as long as the military expenditure of India will have the “mel- 
ancholy distinction” of being perhaps the highest in the world, so 
long every work of public utility is destined to be starved (see pp. 
58-60). 


+ ‘The motto of our rulers seems to be this : “Unsere Narrheiten (e.g., palatial barracks 
and bloated armaments), bezahlen wir gargerne selbst ; zu unsern Tugenden (e.g., 
primary and technical education, &c.). sollen Andere (the famished peasants) das Geld 
hergeben.” 

t While looking over the proof-sheets, we read (‘‘Nature,” March 4, 1886) that the “gradu- 
ates of the (Tokio Engineering) College are found doung useful work in every part of 
the empire ; and so high is the esteem in which they are held, that to have been educated 

` there is a certain passport to employment. It possesses the handsomest buildings and 
the most perfectly equipped laboratories and museums of any educational institution in 
Japan.” But the Secretary for India 1s, for obvious resons, averse to establishing an 
efficient engineering college in India, What a shame ! 
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and techracal Mr. Irwin, who has studied the economic 
education. conditiion of the peasantry of Oude with care and 
diligence, observes :— 

“ Agriculture is of. course very much the most important busi- 
ness of India, and will probably always continue so to be. But there 
still survives, though thanks to the competition of English machin- 
ery and capital, in a sadly blighted and frost-bitten condition, a germ 
of manufacturing more significant than its present appearance would 
seem to indicate. And towards this also we have a duty to fulfil. 
Manufacturing Industry uoces is in grievous need of 
devlopment and instruction.”- “the Garden of India,” p.398. 

He then mentions certain “articles for the production of which 
Oude possesses special facilities,” e.g., paper, glass, leather. In the 
name of “pax Romana,” the famished ryot is ground down by a 
taxation which leaves him no margin for subsistence ; In the name 
of “scientific” legislation and “humane” codification, he is made to 
pay somewhere between two and three millions sterling in the shape 
of stamp duty ; but when you apporach the humane and paternal 
government in his name, you are confronted with the fatal “finality 
clause,” or at best treated to a sermon on “laissez faire”. 

“The total contribution of Oude to the imperial treasury, after 
defraying the cost of the garrison (£350,000) and all local charges, 
is but little short of a million and a half sterling -essees , and 

The Indian Government it 18 obvious how severe must be the drain of 

essentially a tax- such an outflow on the resources of a poor 
squeezing machinary and overcrowded country. Depletion may 
and not government = sometimes be a salutary process, but if car- 
for the people. ne ‘ 
ried too far, it is apt to result in death from 
inanition, and in any case the balance of opinion is not in favour of 
trying it upon a straving patient.”* - Mr Irwin. 
All honour is due to Mr. Irwin for his courageous outspokenness. 
The worst fears of Henry Lawrence have been realized.t The 


* These remarks apply mutatis mutandis to other provinces as well. 
t Seep. 43. The reader will now understand why we were tempted to discuss the case of 
Oude in rather disproportionate detail 
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grovelling condition of the peasant of Oude does not attract the 
attention of the Indian Govenment. Nothing is done to improve his 
- lot. He suffers in silence and dies ; whil one million and a half, 
squeezed out of destitution and starvation, finds its way to Calcutta 
and thence to London. Our blood is chilled ; we are full of the 
gloomiest despair as regards the future of India when we think of 
the manner in which her enormous revenue is spent.t 


* * + 4 x * 


Since the above was sent to the press, Prof. Guthrie, in account- 
ing for the backwardness of education in India, arrives at a conclu- 
sion which will be found identical with our own : “Glancing at the 
place given to the subject (science-teaching) in educational sys- 
tems abroad, he (Prof. F. Guthrie) stated that the slow progress which 
education makes in India was not due to the apathy of the native 
races, but to the infatuation of those who could not or would not 
see that there was anything beyond the limited horizon which cir- 
cumscribed their own education. To our literature and sports the 
Oriental must always remain a stranger; but in railways, canals, and 
irrigation works, and to the sciences which lead to them, he took a 
far keener interest. Japan had shown a most wonderful instance of 
development ; it had taken its science at one universal language, 
the language of nature herself. - vide the “Times,” Feb. 17, 1886. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Jacoby, Sir L. Playfair (March 
2) quoted the following extract from the Report on the Royal Com- 


t The chapter which is assigned in treatises on Political Economy, to “National Educa- 

tion as a Remedy for Low Wages.” has not yet commended itself to the attention of our 
beneficient rulers. 
“The question ~ the great question — which ought to occupy the rulers of India is this 
: how to provide her gradually, but completelly, with a system of popular instruction 
without increasing - and this is a consideration of which I am afraid we are inclined to 
lose sight — without increasing the pressure of our yoke upon her, without laying upon 
her a burden of taxation greater than she can bear. The problem is a difficult one, but it 
can, it must, and it will be solved ,” ~ Lord Hobart : “Life.” i., p.161. 
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mission on Technical Education, p.515 : “In the United Kingdom 
one-half of the cost of elementary etucation is defrayed out of the 
imperial funds, and the instruction of artisans in science and art is 
entirely borne by the state.” The Indian government, however, does 
not, as it seems to us, consider itself to be under any such obliga- 
tions to the people whose welfare is said to be its scle study. Out of 
a revenue of about 72 millions sterling. It spends one-nmetieth (see 
pp. 59-60) on educational purposes, and washes its hands clean of 
all responsibility in the matter. That this should be the case is quite 
natural. One occasion Mr. Bright observed from his place in the 
House of Commons :— 

Explains why the Indian Government is essentially a tax-squeez- 
ing machinery and not a government 

“Let hon. Gentlemen imagine a government like that in India, 
over which the payers of the taxes have not the slighest control : for 
the great body of the people ın India have, as we all know, no con- 
trol in any way over the government. Neither is there in any inde- 
pendent English opinion that has any control over the government 
itself, or those of the Military and Civil Services, and chiefly of the 
latter. They are not the payers of the taxes ; they are the spenders 
and the enjoyers of the taxes, and therefore the government is in 
the most unfortunate position possible for the fulfilment of the great 
duties that must develop upon every wise and just 
government. The civil service, being privileged, is 
arrogant, and I had almost said tyrannous, ..... and the military ser- 
vice, which, as everywhere else where it is not checked by the reso- 
lution of the tax-payers and civilians, is clamorous and insatiable 
for greater expenditure.” 

Lord Mayo has also recorded exactly the same opinion. We must 
stop here. 


for the people. 
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ACHARYA’S COMMENTS ON “INDIA BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE MUTINY” IN HIS “LIFE AND EXPERIENCES 
OF A BENGALI CHEMIST”, VOLUME-I 


I was going on with my usual studies when an incident occurred 
which to certain extent coloured my future career and which therefore 
demands attention here. Sometime in 1885 Lord Iddesleigh who as 
Sir Stafford-Northcote had been Secretary of State for India in 1867- 
68, as Lord Rector of the University, announced that a prize would 
be awarded for the best essay on “India before and after the Mutiny.” 
Although I was busy working in the laboratory and preparing for 
the B.Sc. examination, I felt tempted to enter the list of competitors. 
My latent, almost innate love of historical studies now woke up and 
for a time at any rate got the upper-hand of chemistry. I borrowed a 
large number of works relating to India from the University library 
and began to devour their contents and to make copious notes. 
French works were also laid under contribution, ¢.g., Rousselet’s 
“L” Inde des Rajas”, Lanoye’s “L’ Inde contemporaine” as also 
articles on India in the “Revue des deux Mondes”. I soon found 
that it was necessary to know a little of political economy in order 
to be able to follow budget discussions, as also questions involving 
finance, ‘exchange, etc. I therefore took the bold course to go right 
through Fawcett’s Political Economy as also his Essays on Indian 
Finance. As member for Hackney, the blind economist had entered 
Parliament and there made his mark by his thorough grasp of Indian 
problems and almost in my boyhood I had read in the columns of 
the Hindu Patriot the services he had rendered to our unhappy land 
and how he had won the hearts of our educated countrymen and 
also the title Member for India. It is enough to say that I went through 
almost a library of authorities on India. Articles by experts in the 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews and Ninteenth Century did 
not escape my notice. I read also details of Parliamentary debates 


“Life and Experiences of A Bengali Chemist”, Volume-I, pp. 61-64. 
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on certain burning historic problems, e.g., Rendition of Mysore in 
the Hansard (1867). 

I was a novice in the art of writing a book, especially of the 
description now required, but being an Indian I thought the 
opportunity should not be flung away and having accumulated a 
vast mass of materials I now made bold to put ink to paper. Brevity 
is the soul of wit. To be able to compress the essentials — the pith of 
the matter — within a prescribed limit constitutes the merit of the 
essayist. Verbosity and prolixity are to be avoided. I divided the 
subject matter into two parts; part I again being subdivided into 
four chapters and part II into three. My thoughts flowed quickly 
enough and I discovered to my infinite amazement and delight that 
I could wield the pen with some degree of facility, at least with as 
much facility as I could handle the test-tube. 

In due course I submitted my essay with a motto on the title- 
page and the name of the writer in a sealed envelope as is the custom 
in such cases. When the result (or award) was announced I received 
it with mixed satisfaction. The prize was awarded to a rival 
competitor, but my essay as well as another’s was bracketed together 
as proxime accesserunt. 

My hand-writing is bad and in those days typewriting was 
unknown and I had not kept a copy of my essay. I now applied for 
its return so that I might publish it at my own cost. The application 
was readily granted and when I had it back I found the opinion of 
one of the adjudicators affixed to it. I transcribe a few words from 
it, which are engraved on the tablet of my memory. 

“Another remarkable essay is that bearing the motto ..... is full of 
bitter diatribes against British rule.” I came to learn afterwards that 
Sir William Muir and Professor Masson were the adjudicators. Muir 
was a distinguished Anglo-Indian administrator and rose to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the U.P. On his retirement he served for a 
time as a member of the Secretary of State’s Council. On the death 
of Sir Alexander Grant he was invited to succeed him as Principal 
of Edinburgh University. Muri had made his mark in the literary 
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world by his Life of Mahomet from original sources, showing 
profound Arabic scholarship. | 
In his inaugural address delivered to the students of the University 
of the opening of the session (1885), Principal Muir referred to my 
essay along with the other two as “bearing marks of rare excellence.” 
I got it printed for private circulation chiefly among the university 
students with an appeal addressed to them and subsequently a new 
edition was published for the general public. I was a believer in 
those days in the doctrine of mendicancy and with child-like 
simplicity held that if the wrongs and the grievances under which 
our country groaned could be brought home to the British people, 
they would be remedied. The disillusionment was not long in 
coming. There is not in the history of the world a single instance of 
a dominant race granting concession to a subject people of its own 
free will and accord. Even in a free country like England the Barons 
. making common cause with the yeomanry extorted the great Magna 
Charta from the reluctant hands of King John and in the great Civil 
War the English people had to wade through pools of blood before 
they could establish the constitutional principle : No taxation without 
representation. I quote here a few lines from the appeal in the printed 
edition to the “Students of the University.” 
~ “The lamentable condition of India at present is due to England’s 
culpable neglect of, and gross apathy to, the affairs of the Empire. 
England has hitherto failed — grievously failed — in the discharge of 
her sacred duties to India. It is to you, the rising generation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, that we look for the inauguration of a more just, 
generous and humane policy as to India — a policy which will not 
seek a justification in such platitudes as “inevitable course”, “non- 
possumus”, “eternal fitness of things” ; but one whose sole issue 
will be a closer union between India and England. In you are centred 
all our hopes. The time is near at hand when you may be called 
upon to assume civic functions, and to excercise a potent influence 
in the affairs of the Empire over which the sun never sets, and of 
which we glory in being citizens. Tomorrow you will be arbiters of 
the destinies of 250 millions of human beings, your own fellow- 
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subjects. We fervently hope your advent to power will be a death- 
knell to the existing un-English regime, and the dawn of a brighter 
and happier era for India.” 

I took care to send a copy of my essay to John Bright with a 
covering letter drawing his attention to the annexation of Burma 
and ‘the additional cost thrown upon the Indian tax-payer in the 
shape of increased duty on salt. Bright acknowledged it in a 
handsome letter with a slip enclosed containing the significant words, 
“you may make any use of it you please.” I at once sent copies of it 
to the press including the “London Times” and one fine morning I 
awoke and found myself a bit famous : the posters in thick type 
announcing “Mr. Bright’s letter to an Indian student.” Reuter also 
flashed the substance of the letter to India which is quoted below. 

“I regret with you and condemn the course of Lord Dufferin in 
Burma. It is a renewal of the old system of crime and guilt, which, 
we had hoped, had been for ever abandoned. There is an ignorance 
on the part of the public in this country and great selfishness here 
and in India as to our true interests in India. The departures from 
morality and true statesmanship will bring about calamity and 
perhaps ruin, which our children may witness and deplore”. 

Now it will not be out of place to quote a few extracts from my 
Essay on India written nearly half a century ago. The essay was 
printed and published in 1886. I am afraid my penmanship has 
deteriorated of late years. Fifty years ago my style had evidently an 
ease and flow which I can now scarcely command. Possibly my 
being immersed in the labour and toil of chemical research has much 
to account for it. 
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ANANDA MOHAN BOSE 
A MAKER OF MODERN BENGAL* 


In order to be able fully to understand the part played by the late 
Ananda Mohan Bose in the development of the extraordinary 
progress of Bengal it is necessary to recall for a moment the state of 
affairs in these provinces in the early seventies of the last century 
and the forces which were already at work when he appeared on 
the scene. Ram Mohan Roy may justly be regarded as the maker of 
Modern India. He was the first to give a rude shock to the canker 
which had for a thousand years been insidiously eating into the 
vitals of the great Hindu nation. He was the first to free this un- 
happy land from the intellectual paralysis and stagnation which had 
set in India since the sixth century A.D. and which sounded the 
death-knell of what is sometimes called the rationalistic age. When 
Ram Mohan Roy was born, India was enveloped in cimmerian dark- 
ness. The laws of evolution can scarcely explain the rise of such a 
man at such a period unless it be on the theory that the potential 
activity of great people, like the seed-grains entombed in the pyra- 
mids, may lie dormant for ages and burst forth into vigorous life 
even under comparatively untoward environments. The contact with 
the West had borne its first fruit. Ram Mohan had a colossal intel- 
lect and he foresaw that if this ancient land were once more to oc- 
cupy her place of glory she must make progress all around. It is not 
therefore difficult to realise that the greatest Bengalee of modern 
times, himself an eminent linguist and a great admirer of Upanishads, 
the study of which had well nigh been forgotten in the Tols of 
Navadwipa and Vikrampore, should have rebuked Lord Amherst in 
a letter— regarded as a master-piece in English literature—for his 
giving sanction to the establishment of the Sanskrit College, ignor- 
ing thereby the claims of modern anatomy chemistry and physical 

_ , * This was published in Essays and Discourses Dec, 1918, Madras and this appre- 
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science. Ram Mohan Roy gave the impetus to all the forces which 
go to the making of a great nation. His reforms embraced every 
field of activity. He had sown his seeds broadcast, some had been 
chocked up, but others had fallen on congenial soil and began to 
germinate. D'Rozio and his pupils of the old Hindu College had 
also taken their share in the great upheaval which took place now. 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Radhanath Sikder, Tarachand Chakravarty and 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee were like so many fire-brands; and they, 
by their example, exhortations and denunciations also paved the 
way for future workers. 

Everybody knows that James Thomson was, in a way, the fa- 
ther of political agitation in Bengal, but it should not be forgotten 
that his followers had their noviciate and training in the school of 
Ram Mohan and Dwarkanath Tagore. The British Indian Associa- 
tion was the outcome of this activity, but its very existence was 
rendered possible by the lessons taught by Ram Mohan. In the early 
fifties, again, the great Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar had appeared in 
the field with his programme of window re-marriage. His treatise 
on the subject, based as it was on the injunctions of the Shastras, 
with its pathetic and eloquent appeal, which could only emanate 
from the father of modern Bengalee literature, and the heroic per- 
sonal sacrifice he made for the cause had stirred the inmost depths 
of the orthodox society. While our countrymen had scarcely time to 
recover from the shock imparted from the widow re-marriage re- 
former, another mighty figure appeared on the stage in the early 
sixties. Vidyasagar fought with his pen but Keshub Chandra Sen 
wielded his tongue no less efficiently and his appeal to young Ben- 
gal exerted the most marvellous influence. Those who hold that 
Keshub was only a Brahmo leader taken a very narrow view of the 
Situation. It is only a truism to say that for every young man who 
was actually drawn within the fold of the Brahmo Samaj. there were 
at least ten who were influenced by him for good within the pale of 
the orthodox society. Ananda Mohan Bose was himself brought 
under the personal magnetism of Keshub Chandra Sen and his ca- 
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reer took its colour and. shape in no small degree from that Brahmo 
apostle, 

The writer well remembers the time when Ananda Mohan Bose 
returned to his native land after his brilliant academic career at Cam- 
bridge in 1874. It at once appeared that he had already shaped out 
the path which he was to follow in future. Within the brief period of 
a year or two Ananda Mohan Bose came to the fore-front both as a 
legal practitioner as well as a political leader. The Student's Asso- 
ciation of which he stood a sponsor along with his co-adjutor, Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjee, caused a new awakening. Hitherto the stu- 
dent community was left very much to itself. To be able to get on 
and be prosperous in life in the restricted sphere open to an Indian 
was considered the be-all and end-all of a university degree. That 
the students of to-day make the nation of tomorrow—that it should 
be a part and parcel of their education to be trained to take up and 
discharge the duties of citizenship—that there is such a thing after 
all as one's own motherland—all these had then been but dimly 
realised. It was from this moral slough that the late Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose and Mr. Surendranath Banerjee rescued the rising gen- 
eration; it was they who for the first time held up before young 
Bengal the ideal of a national life as well as patriotic citizenship. I 
need not proceed further on this head; suffice it to say that but for 
these two prominent figures—the makers of Modern Bengal—the 
new awakening to which the philosophical Secretary of State for 
India recently bore eloquent testimony would have yet taken a long 
time in coming. 

Ananda Mohan achieved another great end, here again, it would 
be simply invidious to single him out for special notice. It may give 
scope for much futile speculation to the future historian as to whom 
is entitled the credit for first conceiving the formation of a political 
body like the Indian Association. The foundation of this institution 
was an epoch-making event in the history of Modern Bengal. To 
posterity—— the names of Ananda Mohan Bose and Mr. Surendra 
nath Banerjee will be linked together as the joint founders of this 
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historic organisation. The British Indian Association had outlived 
its short period of utility. Indeed, although an aristocratic body in 
itself, even in its palmy days, it drew its best blood from the rank 
and file of the middle class. Harischandra Mukherjee, Kristo Das 
Pal, Digambar Mitra and Rajendra Lall Mitra—none of these were 
born with silver spoons in their mouths. Ananda Mohan and his 
political comrades had the foresight to realise that if political agita- ` 
tion were to count as a factor in the uplifting of India, it must be 
broad-based upon a national basis— in other words it must gather 
its nourishment and strength from the great middle and lower classes— 
—the commonality which in Bengal as everywhere else formed the 
real backbone of society. I believe it was at one time feared by 
some that this wrench and cleavage in the social strata would lead 
to disastrous consequences. Subsequent events have fully justified 
the wisdom of Ananda Mohan Bose in standing up for the ryot's 
cause, the people's rights and for the democratic spirit. England, 
the cradle of freedom and free institutions, has, as a rule, been for- 
tunate in her aristocracy; it is to a blue-blooded Norman—Simon 
DeMontfort—that she is mainly indebted for her first Parliament; 
but at several critical periods in her history, when she turned to the 
nobility for help she was sadly disappointed, and Carlyle has made 
some scathing observations on the "High Essexes and Manchesters 
of limited notions and large estates." 

The outline I have sketched above, however, go to cover only a 
phase of Ananda Mohan's many-sided activity. His spirit soared 
high above the aspirations of a ordinary man. Mr. Bose was a pillar 
to the cause of the Brahmo Samaj and as fire trieth the gold, so was 
he put to a severe ordeal. The great schism which took place in 
1878 over the marriage of Keshub Chandra Sen’s first daughter 
with the present Maharajah of Cooch Behar and which eventually 
led to the foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj called forth all 
his best energies. Here again he was to the fore-front. Under his 
counsel and guidance the vessel steered clear of the rocks ahead 
and the shoals beneath. His personality was deeply impressed upon 
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all the earlier efforts of this Church and all the auxiliary institutions 
established in connection with it. In moulding the lineaments of a 
generation of Brahmo youths, in infusing in the young and old the 
craving for intellectual culture and the necessity of personal piety -> 
and devotion, Ananda Mohan had no equal in his days. The phe- 
nomenal success of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj as a teacher of 
lofty principles and an example of moral austerity is not to an in- 
considerable extent due to the personal purity and the courage of 
convictions of the late Mr. Bose. 

As an educationalist also Ananda Mohan did signal service to 
his country. Lord Ripon, who had the knack of choosing the right 
man for the right place, appreciated his abilities in this field and 
appointed him a member of the Education Commission; as one of 
the founders of the City College, perhaps the only non-proprietory. 
College in Bengal started under purely indegenous effort, he will 
be entitled to the lasting gratitude of thousands of youths who have 
had the benefit of a liberal education under its auspices. It was Ananda 
Mohan Bose, again, who as a member of the Syndicate and Fellow 
of the Calcutta University raised his voice more than ten years ago 
against the purely examining function of that University and tried 
his best to amend the Act of Incorporation with a view to inaugu- 
rate the foundation of Chairs and Fellowships within the scope of 
that body. He was also very prominent in encouraging original study, 
research and investigations and in minimising the evil of cramming, 
in the system of education in vogue under the University. Mr. Bose 
was also a staunch advocate of high education among women. In 
co-operation with his friend, the late Mr. Durga Mohan Das, he 
founded the Banga Mohila Vidyalaya and both of them opened their 
purse freely for its maintenance. This was ultimately amalgamated 
with the Bithune College and formed the nucleus of the higher classes 
of this Girton of Bengal. ) 

Ananda Mohan's eloquence and persuasiveness were simply 
marvellous. Competent judges have been heard to declare that had 
his lot been cast in England his talents would have found due scope, 
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and he would have commanded the applause of senators at St. 
Stephen and in due course might have even risen to the rank of a 
cabinet minister. Ananda Mohan's speech on the Chowkidary Tax 
in the Bengal Council and that on the reform of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity—delivered in the Senate House—will rank among the clas- 
sics on these subjects. No one had more constantly and sincerely at 
heart the cause of high education. He believed that it had received 
a rude shock, nay, a severe blow, by what is now known as 
"Reorganisation of the Education Service." To this veteran educa- 
tionist was entrusted the task of seconding a Resolution on the sub- 
ject at the Calcutta Congress of 1896. Ananda Mohan had only 
some four hours’ time for preparation and yet it was universally 
acknowledged that his speech was the speech of the session. The 
writer vividly remembers the effect it produced on the vast audi- 
ence, which was simply kept enthralled and spell-bound during its 
delivery. One or two passages may be quoted here as illustrating 
the oratorical power of the late Mr. Bose : "At the present time an 
Indian Professor in the Presidency College, and I know some most 
distinguished ones there, can become in course of time and by vir- 
tue of seniority the Principal of that college. There is absolutely 
nothing to prevent it. But under the new scheme we are excluded, 
we are debarred, from looking forward to that state of things. In 
Bombay and Madras every one of the Principalships is reserved for 
members of the higher branch, and not one left for the Provincial 
Service, or in other words, for the natives of the country. In the 
place of the old idea of an Open Service—open to all, whether 
European or Indian—we have now brought in by the new scheme 
the unhappy and harmful idea of certain appointments being re- 
served for the European members of the Service. Is this right? Are 
we going onwards or backwards? Is that gentlemen, to be the fruit 
of the awakening of the great social, moral and intellectual forces 
that are now dominating the face of this continent? Is that indeed to 
be the result of the onward march of the vaunted progress and en- 
lightenment of the country? Is a new preserve to be created for the 
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European members of the higher Service? Is the area of exclusion 
for the people of the soil to be further extended? From equality in 
the earlier years to inequality in 1880, and now in the closing years 
of the century to still further and grosser inequality, is that to be the 
order of things, the destined course of progress under the enlight- 
ened administration of England for this great and ancient land? At 
any rate, by our voice and effort, we shall do, I trust all we can, to 
prevent that state of things and to bring home to the minds and 
consciences of our rulers and of the justice loving people of En- 
gland the injustice that has been done." 

Then again : 

"I cannot venture to detain the meeting any further. I have al- 
ready passed my allotted limit of time. I will therefore conclude 
with only one more remark. There is no cause which can be dearer 
to the members of the Congress than the cause of education. You, 
gentlemen, are the fruits of that education, of that great awakening 
of the national mind to which I have referred. And can it possibly 
be that you will for a moment neglect to do all that you can, all that 
lies in your power—with the help of our friends in England and in 
India, with the help of all those, wherever they may be, who look 
forward to human progress as a thing to be wished for, as a thing to 
be fought for— to see that your children are not ostracized from 
those higher branches of the service with their higher opportunities 
of educational work and educational progress, to which, up to now, 
they have been appointed. There are no considerations such as those 
which are sometimes supposed, be it rightly or be it wrongly, to 
apply to appointments in the Indian Civil Service, which can have 
any application to those in the educational Service of the country. 
What possible shadow of a shade of justification can there then be 
for this enlarged and expanded edition of the policy of exclusion? 
Gentlemen, I believe in the intellect of India. I believe the fire that 
burned so bright centuries ago has not wholly died out yet. I be- 
lieve their are sparks, aye, more than sparks, that still exist, and 
only require’ the gentle breeze of sympathetic help, of judicious 
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organisation and kindly care, to burst forth once again into that 
glorious fire which in the past illumined not only this great conti- 
nent but shed its lustre over other lands— into that intellectual life 
which achieved wonders in the field of literature and arts, in the 
field of mathematics and philosophy, which produced works which 
are even now the admiration and the wonder of the world. Fight 
with redoubled vigour in that cause, and then we may depend upon 
it that—in the Providence of God—righteousness and justice shall 
triumph, and this attempt to fix on the brows of the people of this 
ancient land a new stigma and a new disability shall fail as it de- 
serves to fail." 

But the best speech that he ever delivered or that has ever been 
delivered in India was his concluding address to the Congress of 
1898 as its president. As he drew before his audience a picture of 
our distressed motherland and the numerous calls of duty which 
patriotic Indians have to answer, the whole house was literally filled 
with tears—'Love and Service’'—was the text of this speech and 
‘Love and Service’ he enjoined upon all his educated countrymen 
as the first article of their political creed— a shibboleth which he 
himself subscribed and acted up to since the beginning of his politi- 
cal career in the seventies of the last centuary. 

Ananda Mohan was a man of culture to use the terms in its 
widest application. His mind was well balanced and he was pre- 
eminently endowed with a sense of proportion. He fully realised 
like Ram Mohan Roy that Society is an organic growth and that 
progress meant the harmonious development of all its limbs. As in 
the human body so in the social fabric the laws of physiology could 
not be violated with impunity. At the present moment in Bengal we 
are threatened with a grave danger. It is being constantly dinned 
into our ears that the one thing necessary for our march onwards in 
the path of progress is political agitation. It is clean forgotten that 
for the upbuilding of a nation, social, moral, industrial and intellec- . 
tual factors do not play a subordinate part. Early or rather infant 
marriage, enforced widowhood of child wives, the abject and de- 
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graded ignorance in which our womanhood is brought up, and the 
rigid and hide-bound system of caste—these and other concomi- 
tant evils loudly call for redress. Alas! most of us turn a deaf ear to 
the call. We demand equality in the eye of the law, we denounce in 
unmeasured terms the invidious treatment meted out to the Indians 
in Natal and Cape Colony, but we conveniently ignore or cooly 
forget that we ourselves are guilty of worse enormities. In Madras 
the low-caste people—-the Pariahs—are treated as worse than cats 
and dogs. The touch of some of my fellow countrymen—though 
belonging to the same creed—contaminates my persons and my 
food. With such engrained ideas permeating every stratum of our 
social fabric it is a little bit absurd to talk loud of patriotism, which 
practically means love of one’s own fellowmen. Thus it was that 
Ananda Mohan threw himself heart and soul into every movement 
which had for its object the amelioration of the condition of the 
depressed classes of our people. Politics with him was not a thing 
apart, but a part and parcel of his very religion. With him to take 
recourse to make-shifts, to subserve temporary ends was tantamount 
to a crime and he would make no compromise with the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and righteousness. 

Ananda Mohan could never work in a half hearted way. What- 
ever cause he once espoused found in him a fervid champion for 
ever. I have often seen him return from the lengthy deliberations of 
a meeting of the Senate or the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
and plunge afresh into the discussions of important matters before 
the Executive Committee of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He was 
as much at home in addressing an audience on the temperance ques- 
tion as on the re-organisation of the Education Service at the Con- 
gress. 

Everyone who had ever any occasion to approach Ananda 
Mohan felt the magnetism of his personality. His moral fervour, his 
piety, his suavity of temper, his sweet reasonableness, combined 
with his decision of character, lent additional charm to what be said 
and did. 
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It has often appeared to me as an anomaly that the first Indian 
to get through the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge should have 
abandoned his own subject. Had he stuck to Mathematics probably . 
his genius would have been rewarded by original contributions of a 
high order. There is, however, danger in the vocation of a special- 
ist. He is apt to grow narrow-minded and bigoted and to disparage 
the value of things beyond his limited vision. As the poet has it :— 

"The man of science is fond of glory and vain; 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor." 

Ananda Mohan Bose's genius was versatile and his activity 
many-sided. Providence had destined him for the higher and no- 
bler task of contributing to the making of a nation. It was but meet 
that such a soul refused to be cribbed, cabined and confined within 
the narrow sphere of a specialist. 
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In the course of my presidential speech delivered at the last Literary 
Conference at Rajshahi I had occasion to observe in one place: 
"For nearly a thousand years the Hindu national as been as good as 
dead. As the son of a rich man having wasted his paternal property 
has to live life of penury, but is full of conceit and vanity because of 
the wealth once possessed by his ancestors, so is the Hindu of the 
present day. According to Lecky, the spirit of inquiry began to be 
noticeable in Europe after the torpor of the Dark Ages about the 
12th century A.D. From about this time, India, however, became 
enveloped in intellectual darkness. Professor Weber very Justly says 
that Bhaskara is the last star in the Indian firmament. True it is that 
we are wont to take pride in the acuteness of the Bengali intellect as 
evidenced in the subtleties of disputations based upon the modern 
school of Nyaya as also of Smriti (of Navadwipa); it should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that while the great promulgator of Smriti 
(Raghunandana) was ransacking the pages of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Parasara and others and laying down the rigid rules of fasting to be 
observed by a child-widow of nine years of age and in default thereof 
holding out the terrors of hell-fire for her ancestors on the paternal 
and maternal side; while Raghunadha, Gadadhara, Jagadisa and 
other mighty logicians were engaged in composing glossarise and 
commentaries on the classical works of logic and were thus adding 
to the consternation of the pupils of the tols; while our astronomers 
were Calculating the omens and prognostications from the cawing 
of a crow at a particular moment in the south-west quarter; while 
our pandits were disturbing the peace of the assemblies by a 
crimonious dispute over the controversy: whether the sound raised 
by the falling of the palm-fruit accompanied it or was an after ef- 


* This paper originally appeared in the Vernacular Journal, the "Suprabhat.” A free 
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fect-I say, while the intellectuals of Navadwipa were thus utilizing 
the precious gift of time, in Europe Galileo, Kepler, Newton and 
ofter philosophers were unravelling the mysteries of nature and 
ushering in a new epoch and thus glorifying the intellect of man." 

Let us enter more deeply into the spirit of the remarks made 
above. The more so as Bankim Chandra says somewhere in refer- 
ence to the abovenamed Bengalis and Kullukabhatta (the commen- 
tator of Manu) that even in her fallen state Bengal has given birth to 
mighty intellects. We should now pause and reflect whether in these 
days of keen struggle for existence we should take our admission 
in the tols of Navadwipa and study modern logic and 'Smriti' and 
consider the learning and wisdom of the civilized world as errone- 
ous and whether the Bengali race is not already threatened with 
being wiped off the face of the earth for our failure in realising the 
situation and moving with the spirit of the times. 

In order to estimate the greatness and exalted position of a na- 
tion it is first of all necessary to find out the materials contributing 
to these elements. To me it appears that those who base their esti- 
mate of past glories of the Bengali, nay of the Hindu nation, in the 
light of the writings of Bankim Chandra and Bhudeva are uncon- 
sciously led into cherishing mistaken ideas. If we hug the past and 
look upon the commentaries of Raghunandana and Kullukabhatta 
as our infallible guides and spurn with contempt the new ideas and 
aspirations which are vitalizing the other nations of the world, I am 
afraid the Bengali nation will cease to exist ere long. Rationalism is 
the very fountain of a nation's life ; the downfall of the Bengali 
nation commenced from the time when this fountain began to dry 
up and with it originality and the spirit of inquiry disappeared. When 
a man ceases to think for himself he naturally places greater reli- 
ance upon the thoughts of others. What is the prerogative of being 
born a man? What is it that differntiates a man from the lower ani- 
mals? I suppose it is mind with its power of infinite expansion. The 
cultured Hindu proud of his intellectual attainments began to look 
down upon the lower classes, he surrendered his own judgment in 
favour of the injunctions of the Shastras. He chose to live cribbed, 
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cabined and confind within his own narrow coterie and regarded 
those who lived outside his own charmed society as so many bar- 
barians form whom he had nothing to learn and profit by. 

The history of the past thousand years tells us that the Hindus 
have been living all these years in stupefaction like so many opium- 
eaters. The world’s history, however, reveals the fact that when a 
nation is reduced to this state of intellectual stagnation, it loses the 
capacity to think for itself and places unshakeable faith inn the past. 
It forgets that the world moves that progress is the law of nature- 
that a nation, if it means to survive, must alter its manners and so- 
cial customs according to the exigencies of times. When a nation is 
reduced to this abject and fallen state, it begins to look upon the 
scriptures as infallible and borrow light thereform for its guidance 
in every-day life. This stage in the life of a nation may be 
characterised as its dark age. At this period two classes of men ap- 
pear on the scene, following the law of demand and supply, namely 
the law-giver and his commentator. 

When the spirit of inquiry dies out in a land, in vain do we look 
for the capacity for investigation among its people. Naturally the 
sayings and injunctions of the holy fathers, Rishis and saints, are 
looked upon as the gospel. Hence arises the necessity for the com- 
mentators. A fresh disaster overtakes the society. In proportion as 
man loses faith in self reliance and in the efficiency of his own 
individual efforts, he builds faith in miracles and in divine and su- 
perhuman interposition in his affairs. The priest has now a good 
time of it. He being inspired can alone read omens and interpret 
dreams. At this period no medicine is considered more efficacious 
than the holy water over which the inspired man has pronounced 
his benedictions. This was the state of things which obtained in 
Europe in the middle ages. Lecky in his Rationalism in Europe says:— 

"There was scarcely a town that could not show some relic that 
had cured the sick * * * * men who were afficted with apparently 
hopeless disease, stared in a moment into perfect health when 
brought into contact with a relic of Christ or of the Virgin. The virtu 
of such relics radiated in blessings all around them..... All this 
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was going on habitually in every part of Europe without exciting 
the smallest astontshment or scepticism. Those who know how thor- 
oughly the supernatural element pervades the old lives of the saints 
may form some notion of the multitude of miracles that were re- 
lated and generally believed from the fact that M. Guizot has esti- 
mated the number of these lives, accumulated in the Bollandist 
Collection at about 25,000." The reader will not fail to detect a strange 
family relationship between the commentators of Europe and their 
Bengali confreressynamely Raghunandana and Kullukabhatta. The 
period in a nation’s life when its best intellects are busy with writing 
commentaries and interpretations upon the sages of old is not a 
period to take glory in-it is a period of decadence. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the glorious period in India. She has 
not always been under the domination of the Shastras. Rationalism 
and the spirit of inquiry were the redeeming features of ancient 
India. The sage Kapila even goes the length of calling in question 
the very existence of God for it cannot be proved to demonstration. 
Kapila at any rate pays homage to the Vedas. The Upanishads and 
and the six systems of Hindu philosophy also in a manner have 
admitted the infallibility and the revealed character of the Vedas 
and have thus disarmed the opposition of the orthodox classes. But 
the sage Charvaka has gone a step further. He boldly repudiates the 
divine origin of the Vedas and proclaims to the world: 

“The Vedas with their descriptions of the heaven and hell are 
the creations of the fertile imagination of a few rogues and impos- 
tors, who have secured an easy means of earning their livelihood 
by working upon the fears and superstitions and credulity of the 
princes and the people at large. as these wily priests themselves 
preside at the vedic rites and ceremonies (yajna), their offices have 
become indispensable and they there by amass wealth and support 
their families in comfort. The Vedas again are full of contradications. 
The authority of the gnana kanda is rejected by those who main- 
tain that of the karma kanda. The three Vedas themselves in fact are 
the incoherent ravings of maniacs. These impostors have the hardi- 
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hood to assert that the animals which are sacrificed in the yajnas 
are translated to the Heavens. If these rogues really have faith in 
their assertions why do they not decapitate their own parents and 
offer them as sacrifices? * * *" 

The philosophy of Charvaka bears eloquent testimony to the 
spirit of inquiry in ancient India. The religion of Buddha later on 
preached the creed of universal love and brotherhood. The gates of 
learning were thrown wide open to every’class of people and thus 
every class in its turn contributed its humble mite. To the Buddhists 
India is deeply indebted for the cultivation and improvement of the 
sciences of medicine and chemistry. It is enough to mention the 
name of Nagariuna who recast the "Susruta tantra."* The treatise of 
Susruta bears distinct impress of Buddhistic tenets ; it points out 
that the dissection of dead bodies is indispensable to the students of 
surgery and it lays particular stress on knowledge gained from ex- 
periment and observation. Vagbhata, the authorr of 
"Ashtangahridaya" was also a Buddhist and lest the orthodox Hin- 
dus should disregard his views he observes in one place not with 
out a tinge of sarcasm: “If a work is to pass current as authoritative 
simply because it is the production of'a sage of old, why are the 
treatise of Charaka and Susruta alone studied and not those of Bkela, 
Jatukarna and others? It thus follows that a work is to be preferred 
not on account of its authorship but because of its intrinsic merit." 
In another place this great medical authority says “medicine is to be 
judged by its efficacy alone. It makes no difference whether it be 
administered by Brahma himself or by any one else." The great 
Nagarjuna rendered signal service to the science of chemistry. Ac- 
cording to Chakrapani it was Nagarjuna who first introduced iron 
preparations in medicine; while according to Rasendrachinatamani 
he is the inventor of the process of distillation. 

In ancient India not only philosophy and literature reached a 
high level of perfection, but medicine, astronomy, mathematics 
and chemistry were zealously cultivated. The question now arises: 


* History of Hindu Chemistry introduction Vol. ! 2nd Ed., XXIV. 
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why did all this intellectual progress come to a standstill and even 
stagnation? 

Accorfing to some writers, it is due to the downfall of the Hindu 
prices with the advent of the Mussulman conquerors. But history 
belies this theory. The decadence of the Hindu intellect had com- 
menced long before the followers of Islam had set foot on the In- 
dian soil. Mussulman supremacy had never been permanently es- 
tablished in the Deccan and we might naturally have expected that 
Hindu learning and science would seek asylum in Southern India. 
It is again significant that the two great seats of learning in Bengal 
in the later period namely Navadwipa and Vikrampur, have flour- 
ished within easy reach, nay under the very glare of the eyes of the 
Nawabs of Murshidabab and Dacca. Roughly speaking, from the 
time of the Upanishads up till the period of the Mahayanist activity, 
ie., from about 600 B. C. to 700 A. D. has been named the "Ratio- 
nalistic Age of India" — an age prolific of the best specimens of the 
Hindu brain-power. It was during this period that Panini composed 
his incomparable grammar and the Rishis their six systems of phi- 
losophy. Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, Varahamihira and other mighty 
intellectual giants elabotated astronomy and the mathematical sci- 
ences. But the glory of India began to fade away. 

Inscrutable are the laws which govern the rise and fall of na- 
tions. With the decline of Buddhism the Brahmins began to recover 
their lost ascendancy. But these latter-day Brahmins were the de- 
generate offsprings of those to whom we owe the rich treasures of 
the Upanishads and the six systems of philosophy. The religious 
books were now recast and remodelled and every care was taken to 
magnify the glories of the Brahmins and even to raise them to the 
position of deities. The spirit of inquiry now received a rude shock. 
Buddhism with its fundamental doctrine of universal brotherhood 
had thrown the gates of learning wide cpen to every class of people. 
The very essence of the rejuvented Brahminism was exclusivism, if 
I may so use the expression. Guizot has pointed out the mischie- 
vous results of this kind of rule. This thoughtful writer has observed 
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that in its very nature a priestly despotism restricts learning to its 
own classes and renders progress impossible, because while the 
mass of the people remains ignorant, its rulers have no incentive to 
improve or expand the learning which they possess. Hence in course 
of time learning loses its vitality and becomes a mere fossilized 
tradition useful only for the purpose of imposing on the ignorant 
and credulous. Religious speculation is of course strongly repressed 
and religion gradually degenerates in to superstition combind with 
the mechanical observance of preacribed rites and ceremonies which 
are in themselves of no value. Unhappy India had now to pay a 
heavy penalty in the shape if intellectual stagation. By the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. we find that the beginnings of a scientific astronomy had 
been laid. Varahamihira distinctly sets forth the doctrine of the diur- 
nal revolution of the earth on its axis. Again Varahamihira, 
Aryabhatta, Srisena and Vishnuchandra offered the true explana-. 
tion of the solar and lunar eclipses. But by and by, this scientific 
explanation came to be discarded. In compliance with the preju- 
dices of the bigots an eighth planet, Rahu, was invented as the im- 
mediate cause of the eclipse. Astronomy thus slowly degenerated 
into astrology. Manu now laid down that the very touch of a corpse 
_ would defile the sacred person of a Brahmin and thus we find that 
shortly after the time of Vagbhat the handling of lancent was dis- 
couraged and anatomy and surgery fell into disuse and become to 
all intents and purposes lost sciences to the Hindus. 

In my "History of Hindu Chemistry” under the chapter devoted 
to the "Knowledge of Technical Arts and Decline of Scientific Spirit," 
I have thus summed up the pernicious consequences of the "Laws" 
of Manu. “It was considered equally undignified to sweat away at 
the forge like a Cyclops. Hence the cultivation of the Kalas by the 
more refind classes of the Society of which we get such vivid pic- 
tures in the ancient Sanskrit literature has survived only in tradi- 
tions for a very long time past. 

"The arts being thus relegated to the low castes and the profes- 
sions made hereditary, a certain degree of fineness, delicacy and 
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deftness in manipulation was no doubt secured, but this was done 
at a terrible cost. The intellectual portion of the community being 
thus withdrawn from active participation in the arts, the how and 
why of phenomena-the co-ordination of cause and effect—were lost 
sight of-the spirit of inquiry gradually died out among a nation 
naturally prone to speculatuion and metaphysical subtleties and India 
for once bade adieu to experimental and inductive sciences. Her 
soil was rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes 
or a Newton and her very name was all but expunged from the map 
of the scientific world.” 

Had manu and other law-givers rested contented with merely 
prohibiting dissection of dead bodies, we should have been grate- 
ful to them for their moderation. But they went farther. Sea-voyage 
was equally interdicted. we learn from the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hien that he sailed on his homeward journey from 
Tamralipti (Tamluk) to Ceylon and travelled in company with Brah- 
min merchants. It is well-know that the Hindus had colonized the 
islands of Java and Bali and vestiges of Hindu religions and temples 
are still to be found in the these places. We also learn from Bud- 
dhistic literature that an extensive maritime trade was carried on 
between Varocha (modern Broach) and Alassandra (Alexandria). It 
is now believed that there was not only commercial, but also intel- 
lectual intercourse between India and Egypt and that the Neo- 
platonists thus receive the doctrines of the Upanishads. Commerce 
secures exchange of ideas, rounds off the angularities of nations 
and binds together mankind in the golden tie of brotherhood. The 
more we know a people by actual contact the more we begin to 
think charitably of it. It is because of this mutual contact with one 
another that the different national of Europe have attained to the 
same degree of civilization and scientific eminence. Whenever new 
discoveries have been preached by reformers, The entire European 
wordlis has profited by them. When Martin Luther shook off the 
thraldom of the Pope and boldly placarded his protest in the Church- 
gate of Wurtemberg, the glad tidings reached from one corner of 
Europe to the other and stirred the inmost depths of society. Then 
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again no sooner had Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler and Newton pub- 
lished the results of their observations in Astronomy and Physical 
Science than they become the common heritage of every European. 

Our Shastras by proscribing sea-voyage aimed a death-blow at 
our future progress. Conservatism, it is true, has its uses, but there 
is an limit to it. Progress—social, political and intellectual—is the law 
of Nature. A nation which refuses to move with the altered condi- 
tion of this times is ‘doomed to stagnation and decay. Ruskin says 
somewhere that a man is in depth of degradation when he loses the 
power of appreciating the noble qualities of his fellowbeings. The 
Hindu began to good and noble in creation and to look down upon 
those who had the mosfortune to live outside the pale of his society. 
The latter were contemptuously named barbarians from whom 
nothing was to be learned.* The Hindu now began to live in a world 
of isolation like the proverbial frog-in-the-well. I have so long been 
using the term "Hindu" in a wide sense. It should be noted here that 
by this term is not to be meant the mass of people who were simply 
allowed to live on sufferance under the pale of the society, but a 
handful of man who had managed to monopolise all the privileges 
of a dominant caste. Swami Vivekananda truly observes :— 

"A religion which does not feel for the miserieas of the poor, 
which dose not uplift man, forfeits the name of "religion." Our reli- 
gion has degenerated into a creed of the “touchable” and “untouch- 
able." O! my God, the country whose best intellects have intellects 
have for the last two thousand years busied themselves with such 
abstruse problems as the propriety of taking up the food with the 
right hand or the left, whose mantras begin with the mystic kat et 
krang, Kring, hihi-that country only courts and richly deserves 
downfall." | 

When a country is reduced to this abject state thousand and one 
pernicious customs sproing up and corrode and eat into the vitals 


* But the Hindus of an earlier age were more liberal in this respect. Varahamihira 
enjoins that as the Mlechchha teachers (Greeks) are experts in Astronomy we should sit 
at their feet and venerate them like Rishis. 
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of the social fabric. With the expulsion of Buddhism from Bengal 
and the re-assertion of Brahminical ascendancy, the "Kulinism" as 
instituted by King Ballala Sen reared its head. The down-trodden. 
“low-caste" people whom the cruel tyranny of the hierarchy drove 
to the condition of the "untouchables"-the Doms, Bagdis, Chandals, 
Handis, etc.—writhing in a agony and smarting under indignity, now 
sought relief by embracing Islamism, which not only preaches but 
practises the brotherhood of man. We may give credit to those who 
were resposnsible for the institution of Kulinism when they made it 
the reward for personal merit and intellectual and moral attainments. 
But when Kulinism become hereditary the Bengali sank deeper and 
deeper in the mire of degradation. The hour makes the man. Devivara 
Ghataka now appeared on the scene. Erudite works on the geneal- 
ogy of the Kulins were composed. 

The Bengali had already bound himself hand and foot by the 
injunctions of the Shastras as interpreted by the Pandits of 
Nabadwipa. As if this were not enough he put on new fetters forged 
by Devivara and his worthy co-adjutors. When the Bengali thus 
voluntarily submitted himself to the operations of these artificial 
laws, Nature was not slow in wreaking her vengeance. Kulinism 
forbade matrimonial alliances with those in whose veins ran "im- 
pure” blood. The canker of polygamy thus entered into the social 
system. 

The division of the Bengali society into numerous sects and 
sub-sects-the Varendra, Rari, Vangaj, etc.,-is the logical out come 
of the ill-fated Kulinism. Standing on the threshold of the 20th cen- 
tury we can now take a survey of the multitude of evils wrought by 
this system. "I shall not marry your daughter" "I shall not accept 
food of you"—If dine with You I shall be outcasted"—"If I tread upon 
your very shadow I shall become impure-these and such-like in- 
equalities have wrought havoc in our social economy. Man cannot 
live by bread alone. He longs for fellowship and sympathy. The 
“low-caste" people numbering millions who from the very back- 
bone of the society thus began to cherish and harbour ill-feeling 
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and even resentment against the higherclasses. The Bengail people 
thus ceased to be a nation having community of interests, but was 
spilt up into a congeries of sects and classes. When Bengal was 
thus enveloped in darkness, a glimmering ray of light shone for a 
time in the person of the prophet of Navadwipa. 

The religion of love which Chaitanya preached did away with 
the inequalities and barriers of caste. The depressed classes rallied 
round his banner, may, some of the best intellects of the day re- 
sponded to his call. But the spirit of the time was not propitious. 
The enthusiasm kindled by the personal magnetism of Chaitanya 
soon died away. His religion shortly after his death ceased to be a 
lining force and was encrusted over with dogmas. Still it is not too 
much to say that but for Vaishnavism 95 per cent of the population 
of Bengal would have embraced Islamism. 

Brahminism re-asserted its ascendancy. Little did Raghunandana 
and his holy confreres perceive to what depth of degradation un- 
happy Bengal would sink as the inevitable result of their stringent 
interpretation of the shastric injunctions. When a man ceases to feel 
for brother man, he ceases to feel for his country. He cannot look 
beyond the horizon of his own immediate interests. He becomes a 
living personification of selfishness. The noblest gift of God—pa- 
triotism—had no meaning for the Bengalee. 

Such was the state of the society in Bengal when the English 
appeared on the scene. The Bengalee leaders~Hindu and 
Mussalman—who figure in the eventful drama which ended with 
the downfall of Mir kasim, were some of the sorriest specimens of 
humanity—dead to the dictates of conscience humanity. Each and 
one was ready to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. Mr 
Kaliprasanna Banerji in his admirable "History of Bengal under the 
Nawabs"— a work which has made Bengali literature all the richer- 
thus sums up in a nut-shell the results of his studies:—"I have been 
compelled to criticise severely the deeds and characters of many 
persons ; in doing so, have not lost sight of the fact the latter were 
only creatures of circumstances. Individuals are the products of the 
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social evolution of the age ; they can seldom rise superior to the 
spirit of the times. The downfall of the Mussulamans and the rise of 
the British power do not redound to the credit or glory of either 
party. But the infamy and the stigma of the nefarious deeds must 
for ever blacken the leading Hindus of this period. The English, 
inspite of their many defects, could act in a corporate capacity and 
with singleness of aim and it is these qualities which secured them 
the supremancy." 

In the early days of the British power a grand opportunity pre- 
sented itself. A handful of English traderd had laid the foundation 
of a vast Empire. But the foreign rulers could not get on without the 
help and co-operation of the children of the soil, especially in the 
department of the collection of revenue. A good many Bengalees 
thus secured lucrative appointments on the Dewany (civil) side. 
But their infamous deeds have stamped indeliblestain on the 
Bengalee character. 

Another and still grander opportunity was lost upon the 
Bengalees. When the East India Company first set foot on the soil 
of Bengal they began with establishing factories in Cossimbazar, 
Govindpur, Sutanati and other places. Ignorant of the manners, cus- 
toms and language of the people, the early English trader had to 
rely entirely on the help of the Bengalee. The founders of some of 
the the families of Calcutta of to-day thus amassed fabulous wealth. 
Even up till the fifties and sixties of the last century the European 
merchants could not do without the Bengalee agent , broker and 
banian. Traditions of the millionaire "Mutshuddis” of the dig 
“Houses” survive to the present day. But the Bengalee neglected 
this tide in the affairs of men. Commercial enterprise has always 
been foreign to his nature. The "Mutshuddis” and their wealthy de- 
scendants lived a life of ease and luxury and never cared to start 
business on their own account. In the meantime, The European mer- 
chant, ever on the alert, began to gain in local knowledge and con- 
scious of his own strength, learned to manage without the Bengalee 
agents. The latter thus began to be ousted from the position of van- 
tage. True it is that the Bengalee is equally indispensable to-day; 
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but it is only as clerks and quill-drivers on a wretched pittance. It 
should be noted here that the gap created by the incapacity of the 
Bengalee was not entirely filled up by the Europeans. The enter- 
prising people of Bombay, Gujarat, Bikanir and United Provinces, 
who have got a hereditary instinct for business, began to flock to 
Bengal and establish themselves in the chief emporiums of trade. 

In the meantime a new danger threatened Bengal. The substitu- 
tion of steam-power for hand labour had created a revolution in the 
industrial world. From the early days of the tune of several crores 
of rupees to the pockets of the weavers of Dacca, Santipore, 
Chandernagore, etc. In fact the "drain" of wealth from England to 
Bengal had begun to draw the attention of a school of English poli- 
ticians. In 1815 the cotton goods exported from India were of the 
value of £I, 300,000. But by 1840 Dacca, once the Manchester of 
India, had fallen off from a very flourishing town to a very small 
one and its population had dwindled down from 150,000 to 30,000 
or 40,000. 

During the last half-a-century fighting against tremendous odds, 
Bomday has been able to rear a magnificent industry in textile fab- 
rics. Bombay was roused from the sleep of stupor and could take 
time by the fore lock. Unhappy Bengal which boasts of the keen 
intellect of her sons chose otherwise. With the spread of English 
education, the foundation of the Calcutta University and the substi- 
tution of Englsh for persian as the Court languguage, there arose a 
steady demand for English-knowing clerks, Munsiffs and Deputy- 
Magistrates. Moreover, Bengal, with its permanent Settlement and 
the numerous nice discriminations in the land tenure, has been a 
happy hunting ground for lawyers. University education in Bengal 
has thus come to be looked upon as a mere passport for a profes- 
sional or a clerical career. It is ture some members of the bar have 
scored success which must be pronounced as phenomenal and which 
fires the young aspirant with emulation. But the learned profes- | 
sions are already over-crowded and we doubt very much if one in 
ten has now a chance of earning a decent livelihood. 

Since the foundation of the British power the Bengalee has 
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learned to look upon service under the Government or in the nu- 
merous European merchats' houses as the be-all and end-all of his 
existence. Whenever a new territory has been annexed, the Bengalee 
has followed the fortunes of the British Raj as affording fortunes of 
the British Raj as affording fresh filed and pastures new for the 
display of his clerical genius. From the Punjab to Burmah there has 
thus been an unending chain—a network of Bengalee keranis. His 
sole ambition in life has been to court the favour and sedulous cul- 
tivate the good graces of his official superior. Brought up for gen- 
erations in the school of servility and sycophancy the Bengalee lost 
manliness and self-reliance and even self-resect and fast deterio- 
rated in some of the noble qualities which go to the making of a 
nation. 

There does not exist a more miserable being on earth than a 
Bengalee youth, fresh from the University and crowned with her 
laurels. He will die of starvation unless he is taken care of by some 
tender hand and at once provided with a situation. He ends his days 
in quill-driving and thus makes a grave-yard of his academic lore. 

The Swadeshi movement has brought home to us the necessity 
of engaging in commercial pursuits and starting industries. But our 
national asset in this direction has been of a poor type. The Bengalee 
has never been taught to stand on his legs. He cuts a sorry figure 
when he encounters the rough-and-tumble of the life of a man of 
business. The fact is that the Bengalee of the by-gone ages. I have 
already pointéd out that through sheer criminal folly and negligence 
we allowed the internal and external trade of the country to slip out 
of our hands. The exports and imports of India have now reached 
the colossal sum of 300 crores of rupees. Barely an infinitesimal 
fraction of this huge trade we participate in. While our the pole-star, 
the enterprising up-country people and the Marwaris managed to 
capture our trade. We in our turn have taken a noble revenge by 
applying to them the not very complimentary epithets of “brain- 
less” and “chatukhor” (floureater), as if the very perfection of brain- 
power lies in the routine-work of quill-driving! It is of no use blink- 
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ing stern facts. The Marwaris are already in the possession of the 
community are amongst our few merchant prince. The Bengalee 
youth cannot do better than learn the first principles of business at 
the feet of these enterprising people. He must go through the period 
of probation and apprenticeship in their warehouse. He must study 
the conditions of the market and must know where to buy and when 
to sell. Much of the success in business depends upon being able to 
grasp the psychological moment. The man brought up in commer- 
cial pursuits becomes selfreliant; he learns to stand on his own legs 
and grows in resourcefulness. In short, some of the noblest quali- 
ties of man are thus called into play. But the Bengalee has become 
utterly demoralized. The Swadeshi movement has come upon us as 
a god-send. But how futile our efforts have been in this direction! 
We have to cast wistful eyes to the mull-owners of Bombay so that 
they may come to our rescue by supplying us with clothes. Then 
there is the great jute industry, which is par excellence the industry 
of Bengal. There are some 60 mills plying on the banks of the 
Hughli—but not even a solitary one is owned by a Bengalee. 

I hope I have made it abundantly clear that the Bengalee youth 
must turn a new leaf in his career. He must not create new difficul- 
ties and add to his embarrassments. He, the proud winner of aca- 
demic distinctions, sells himself to the highest bidder in the matri- 
monial market and inexorable Nature exacts her full penalty. He is 
sorely handicapped in the struggle for existence. When about to 
enter the world he is burdened with the cares of a growing family 
and has to content himself with anything that comes in his way—a 
clerkship fetching Rs. 30 to 40 per month. All the hopes and aspira- 
tions are crushed out of him. At an age when the English youth is 
full of cheerfulness and elasticity of spirits and when the world pre- 
sents before him gorgeous vistas of prospects, his Bengalee confrere 
looks upon life as a spring of dismal episodes and grows prema- 
turely old. 

It has become customary with certain writers to decry and in- 
veigh against western civilization and hold up the Europeans to 
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scorn as being worshippers of Mammon. But they forget that the 
Hindu society, as it is, is thoroughly permeated with materialism. 
Those who go up for University education are taught to look upon 
it purely as a means to an end. A diploma is judged by its monetary 
equivalent—as something which can be turned into cash. 

We are concerned only with the present and not with the past- 
with the society of to-day. If such a state of things is to be 
characterised as conducive to spiritualism, as opposed to material- 
ism, I do not know what vandalism is. The Bengalee is as fond of 
money as any people on earth, nay, he is perhaps the most merce- 
nary of all. He has prostituted one of the noblest gifts of God, namely, 
thirst for knowledge. England, Germany and America are growing 
enormously rich-the wealth gathered from the four corners of the 
earth are being in mind that modern Europe and America alone can 
boast of devoted worshippers at the shrine of learning, engaged in 
unravelling the mysteries of Nature. Galileo suffered the tortures of 
the Inquisition-and Bruno was burned at the stake for their fearless 
vindication of the doctrine of Copernicus. Nor need we pause here 
to allude to the life-long devotion to the cause of science of a New- 
ton, a Faraday, a Scheele, a Pasteur and a Berthelot. It is to Europe 
that we must now turn our eyes for the realisation of the ideal pre- 
sented by our own Rishis—unflagging and concentrated devotion to 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. If Europe has become 
the mistress of the world, it is because she could not help it since 
knowledge is power. The man of science in Europe braves the rigours 
of the Polar Expedition and the malarial fevers in the almost impen- 
etrable regions of Africa and heroically courts death by inoculation 
himself with the germs of many a fell disease so that he might study 
their activities on the human system. But what a sorry spectacle is 
presented by our own youths! They bid farewell to the Goddess of 
learning as soon as they have secured the hall-mark of the Univer- 
sity—it is the “diploma” that they really care for. Our boys of course 
are not to blame for this morbid appetite. They have been brought 
up amidst surroundings which have taught them to set a fictitious 
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value upon a University qualification and upon book-lore in gen- 
eral. 

Sir Walter Scott while at school was pronounced a blockhead 
by one master and a dunce by another. An eminent teacher of 
Bengalee youths in the good old days of the Hindu College, one 
who the idol of his pupils, thus wrote more than sixty years ago: 
“Schoolmasters are generally very bad judges of the intellectual . 
character of their pupils. They are apt to measure a boy’s natural 
powers by his industry or acquirements alone, not remembering 
how often the first boy in a school turns out a dull man in the world, 
while many a youth who has been impatient of 

“The drilled, dull lesson, forced down word by word” 
has astonished, delighted and improved his fellow-creatures with 
the splendour and fertility of his genius.Mere idleness is often mis- 
taken for incapacity, and close application for original mental power. 
The exertions of the memory also are too highly rated. It requires 
extreme sagacity to discover the real character of a boy’s mind, 
which is sometimes more clearly developed in a casual remark than 
in an ostentatious display of scholastic acquisition. But even an 
early quickness of intellect is not a surer indication of future emi- 
nence than extraordinary advance in school- learning, whether the 
result of dogged labour or a retentive memory; and we often find a 
certain sprightliness in boyhood followed by dullness and stupidity 
in mature life, while the sluggish youth becomes a brilliant man. 
The human mind is like an April day: the dawn is exceedingly de- 
ceitful. These considerations may console the friends of apparently 
slow and unsuccessful students, who should never be disheartened 
by the difficulty they feel in keeping, pace with their school-fel- 
lows.” 

We make too much of the “brilliant” man of the University for- 
getting that in nine cases out of ten in the world’s broad battle-field 
he turns out to be a failure, “he is as a bankrupt to whom brilliant 
opportunities offer in vain.” Our “brilliant” University man is often 
one who can develop a taste for half a-dozen subjects simultaneously. 
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But in God’s creation as one man can scarcely have genuine taste 
except for one subject, it is the flashy youth with a retentive memory 
who scores. The Empire-builders and the Captains of Industry have 
not,as a rule, been “brilliant” Versity men-but men with a dogged 
purpose who have been allowed to develop in their own way. George 
Eliot embodies this view in a few lines when she thus speaks of her 
hero atom: “I think he is not a youth of whom you would prophesy 
failure in anything he had thoroughly wished: the. wagers are likely 
to be on his side, notwithstanding his small success in this field of 
enterprise; and for getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity 
there is nothing like pouring on a mind a good amount of subjects 
in which it feels no interest.” If you are a lawyer or a physician or 
an engineer pray do not force your boy to be a replica or a facsimile 
of yourself but leave him alone to indulge his taste. Emerson also 
feels the cramping effect of the’ Versity education on genius when 
he says: “ It is curious how perverse and intermeddling we are, and 
what vast pains we incur to do the wrong. Whilst we all know in our 
experience and apply natural methods in our business,-in educa- 
tion our common sense fails us and we are continually trying costly 
machinery against nature, in patent schools and academies and in 
great colleges and Universities.” In another place this profound 
thinker observes: “Universities are, of course, hostile to geniuses, 
which, seeing and using ways of their own, discredit routine.” We 
have begun to look upon the University as a kind of fetish and 
without hesitation pronounce the verdict of “a failure”- ‘an inca- 
pable’ upon a plucked candidate and shake our head over his fu- 
ture prospects. How many a promising career has been blasted by 
this mistaken attitude of our society! 

I shall conclude my paper with a few more remarks. I am afraid 
I have wounded the susceptibilities of some of my countrymen. I 
have written more in sorrow than in anger. I am as proud of the 
glories of the Hindus of old as anybody and I have spent the best 
years of my life’ in rescuing from oblivion and bringing before the 
world the contributions of the Hindus to the great branch of the 
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science which I have the honour to profess. What I want to point 
out is that by our unquestioned acquiescence in the wisdom of the 
sages of the inflexible rules of the Smritis our social fabric has been 
brought to stagnation and decay. 

Kullukabhatta and Raghunandana may be given their dues. We 
may even admire their learning. But they have had their days. The 
Hindu put on the shackles of the Shastras and Smritis and the result 
was that from morn to noon to dewy eve his life was a dreary rou- 
tine of rites and observances. He became an automaton~all his move- 
ments being controlled from outside. He had no time to think for 
himself. No wonder he ceased to produce any work betokening 
originality. A philosophical writer thus eloquently summarises the 
causes which led to the downfall of Spain : “The victory gained by 
the church increased both her power and reputation. During the 
rest of the seventeenth century, not only were the interests of the 
clergy deemed superior to the interests of the laymen, but the inter- 
ests of lay men were scarcely thought of. The greatest men, with 
hardly an exception, became ecclesiastics and all temporal consid- 
erations, all views of earthly policy, were despised and set at nought. 
No one enquires, no one doubted ; no one presumed to ask if all 
this was right. The minds of men succumbed and were prostrate. 
While every other country was receding. Every other country was 
making some addition to knowledge, creating some arts, or enlarg- 
ing some sciences, Spain, numbed into a death-like torpor, spell- 
bound and entranced by the accursed superstition which preyed on 
her strength, presented to Europe a solitary instance of constant 
decay. For her no hope remained ; and, before the close of the sev- 
enteenth century, the only question was by whose hands the blow 
should be struck, which should dismember that once mighty em- 
pire, whose shadow had covered the world and whose vast remains 
were imposing even in their ruin.” 

Later on the same writer continues : “A people who regard the 
past with too wistful an eye will never bestir themselves to help the 
onward progress; they will hardly believe that progress is possible. 
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To them antiquity is synonymous with wisdom, and every improve- 
ment is a dangerous innovation. In this state, Europe linged for 
many centuries; in this state Spain still lingers. Hence the Spaniards 
are remarkable for an inertness, a want of buoyancy, and an age 
isolate them from the rest of the civilized world. Believing that little 
can be done, they are in no hurry to do it. Believing that the knowl- 
edge they can obtain, they wish to preserve their intellectual pos- 
sessions whole and unimpaired; inasmuch as the least alteration in 
them might lessen their value. Content with what has been already 
bequeathed, they are excluded from that great European movement, 
which first perceptible in the sixteenth century, has ever since been 
steadily advancing, unsettling odd opinions, destroying old follies, 
reforming and improving on every side, but leaving Spain unscathed. 
While the human intellect has been making the most prodigious 
and unheard-of strides, while discoveries in every quarter in such 
rapid and bewildering succession that the strongest sight, dazzled 
by the glare of their splendour, is unable to contemplate them as a 
whole; While other discoveries still more important and still more 
remote from ordinary experience are manifestly approaching and 
may be seen looming in the distance whence they are now obscurely 
working on the advanced thinkers who are nearest to them, filling 
their minds with those ill-defined, restless, and almost uneasy feel- 
ings which are the invariable harbingers of future triumph; while 
the veil is being rudely torn, and her laws, to the indomitable en- 
ergy of man; while Europe is ringing with the noise of intellectual 
achievements, with which even despotic Governments affect to 
sympathise, in order that they may divert them from their natural 
course, and use them as new instruments, whereby to oppress yet 
more the liberties of the people ; while amidst this general din and 
excitement, the public mind swayed to and fro is tossed and agi- 
tated,-Spain sleeps on untroubled, unheeding, a huge and torpid 
mass, the sole representative now remaining of the feelings and 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. And, what is the worst symptom of 
all, she is satisfied with her own condition. Though she is the most 
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backward country in Europe, she believes herself to be the fore- 
most; she is proud of every thing of which she should be asham 
Buckle. 

The above characterization applies with still greater force to 
our country. 

We appeal to the past but we forget that in the days of our glory 
the stringency of the caste-system was unknown. Vyasa, the great 
compiler of the Vedas, was born of a fishwoman. Ram Chandra was 
not ashamed to embrace the Chandal,, Guhaka, as his most intimate 
friend. Srikrishna in his infancy was brought up by a cow-woman. 
Why were not these great men out-casted and spurned away as 
untouchables ? 

In the India of the future there should be a harmonious com- 
mingling of the new and the old, a fusion of the West and the East. 
There should be equal opportunity for the growth and development 
of the Hindu and the Mussalman; of the high and the low; of the 
Brabmin and the Pariah. I have tried to bring home to my country- 
men the following points : The Bengalees are inferior to none as far 
as the brainpower is concerned, but unfortunately his intellectual 
gifts have been misapplied. Hence the Bengalee’s contribution to 
the world’s stock of knowledge has been very meagre. During the 
Mussulman period his subtle genius was wasted in scholastic dis- 
putations and in the nice discriminations of the Shastric regulations 
and injunctions. Under the existing regime a race of lawyers has 
sprung up, who are maintaining the traditions of old as the intellec- 
tual descendants of the products of the tols and displaying admi- 
rable forensic acumen. But the law at best can offer careers only to 
a limited few,—to an infinitesimal fraction of our educated youths. 
The Bengalees have practically degenerated into a race of quill- 
drivers. It is time we were roused from our topor. Let the vast latest 
potentialities of the nation be roused to activity. Let the Bengalee 
distinguish himself in the field of researches and scientific investi- 
gations; let him organise industries. He will soon have his place in 
the comity of nations and thus fulfil the will of God. 
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A mighty river if traced to its origin is often found lost amidst tiny 
rills and rivulets. The early history of the old Hindu College, of 
which our Presidency College is the direct lineal descendant, scarcely 
gives an idea of the part it was destined to play in the future. The 
14th of May, 1814, was a memorable day; on that day on the requi- 
sition of Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
David Hare, Baidyanath Mukherjee and others, a meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta was convened with a view to take steps for the 
opening of a school on an improved basis for teaching English lit- 
erature and science. 

Perhaps a slight digression is necessary in order to enable one 
to comprehend the full significance of the expression “a school on 
an improved basis for teaching English literature and science,” used 
above. To the average student of to-day Warren Hastings is chiefly 
known as the hero of Burke’s impeachment and the despoiler of the 
Begum of Oudh and so forth. It is however clean forgotten that “the 
first educational institution on a European model established in 
Bengal” is the Madrassa, founded in 1780 by the first Governor- 
General. The object of its institution was to impart an Arabic educa- 
tion to the Mahomedan youth. Warren Hastings provided for it a 
building at his won expense and assigned a jagheer yielding an 
annual revenue of Rs. 29,000 for its maintenance.t Warren Hastings 
was also the first to bring the sublime and transcendent truths of the 
Gita before the European world as we gather from his preface to 
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Wilkings’ translation. He also took a leading part in the foundation 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

“In Persian and Arabic literature he was deeply skilled. With 
Sanskrit he was not himself acquainted; but those who first brought 
language to the knowledge of European ‘students owed much to his 
encouragement. It was under his protection that the Asiatic Society 
commenced its honourable career. That distinguished body selected 
him to be its first president; but, with excellent taste and feeling, he 
declined the honour in favour of Sir William Jones.”* 

Although the home authorities, in their infinite wisdom, had 
established a Crown Court in Calcutta, to “administer English law 
on the model of the courts in -Westminister,” it was found impos- 
sible to obey their commands in their entirety. The rulers on the 
spot found it absolutely necessary to inquire into the customs of the 
people, as sanctioned in their religious, their laws of inheritance, 
ans so forth. This could not be done without a knowledge of the 
Shastras and the Koran. Thus it was that the maulavie and the pun- 
dit became the referees of the English judge, who, before he had set 
foot on the soil of India, had probably in all simplicity and inno- 
cence concluded that the orientals had stolen the principles of their 
jurisprudence from Justin and Alfred. The appointment of Sir W. 
Jones, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court, brought about the 
advent of a new era. The occult lore of the Brahmins, the hidden 
treasures of the East, were now to be unlocked and poured forth 
into the West. Warren Hastings, who himself was a Persian scholar, 
could not fail to appreciate the researches of the great linguist. 

A Madrassa (Mahomedan College) was established by the State 
at Calcutta A.D. 1780, as we have seen above, and this was fol- 
lowed twelve years later by a Sanskrit College at the great seat of 
Brahminical learning. 

It is not easy to perceive what led to the creation of the afore- 
said institutions; it is probable that underneath this lay some deep 
political significance —- popularity-hunting. The foreign rulers thus 
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posed before the oriental eyes as patrons of learning. The Benares 
Sanskrit College could not have even higher pretensions than the 
numerous Brahminical seminaries scattered throughout the same 
place, where alone the higher studies of the Shastras and the vedas 
are cultivated. After all, the two Government colleges could not 
have cost more than £2000 annually. Here closes the first chapter 
of education in India under British rule, to be followed by one writ- 
ten in far brighter characters. 

The fact is, in those days nothing was farther from the aims of 
the East India Company than the enlightenment of the people of 
India. So late as 1811, a worthy of the name of Sir John Austruther 
who had been once Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court, 
and who, on his return home, has secured a seat in Parliament, in- 
quired with surprise and horror “whether it was really meant to illu- 
mine the people of India, and whether it was really desirable to do 
so.” The prevailing idea was that diffusion of Western sentiments 
was incompatible with the preservation of the Empire. 

The year 1813 is a memorable one. Partly stung with the re- 
proach that, while they had wasted millions of Indian gold in ag- 
gressive wars, they had not spent anything worth the name for ame- 
liorating the condition of the millions committed to their charge, 
but chiefly under pressure from Parliament, the Honourable East 
India Company had at length consented to set apart a lac of rupees 
(i.e. deduct the same from the dividend on the stock) “for the re- 
vival and promotion of literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories.” An ambitious scheme, indeed, for a sum of £10,000! 
The above regulation practically remained a dead letter till the year 
1823, when Lord Amherst took the matter up, and appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a report as to how the parliamentary grant might 
be spent. The Burmese War, however, diverted the attention of the 
Governor-General from this useful measure. 

We said the grant of the State for education was only £10,000; 
but insignificant as the sum was, it has an historic importance, for 
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over it was fought a battle the issue of which has been far-reaching. 
This was the time when Lord William Bentinck was the Governor- 
General, with Macaulay as his right hand. The Committee of Public 
Instruction had hitherto spent the money made over to its charge in 
the encouragement of Oriental learning; but now a difference of 
opinion arose as to how the decree of Parliament would best given 
effect to. The impetus given to the study of Arabic and especially of 
Sanskrit among the servants of the Company had produced a num- 
ber of Oriental scholars, who had become strongly “Brahminised” 
or “Hinduised.” Horace Hayman Wilson, as an Oriental scholar sec- 
ond to none, made himself the spokesman of one party. The blind 
advocates of the study of Oriental languages, putting a far-fetched 
construction upon the Charter of 1813, maintained that the assign- 
ment was expressly meant to be devoted to the encouragement of 
Oriental learning and that it would be a “dowuright spoliation: to 
divert the funds to the teaching of Western sciences through the 
.. vehicle of English. Macaulay, who was president of the committee, 
led the opposite party. In a masterly Minute, the eminent essayist, 
in the clear, forcible, and convincing style, which is his own, smashed 
the arguments of his opponents item by item, and concluded with a 
threat (which was quite unnecessary) that he would rather retire 
from the chairmanship than be leading his countenance to what he 
firmly believed to be a mere delusion. Macaulay’s was the victory. 
The Governor-General in Council was of opinion that the “great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of of 
European literature and science amongst the natives of India, and 
that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education would 
be best eomployed on English education alone.” 

The leaders of the Hindu Society had however by this time come 
to realize that the “education” as imparted in the tdls and muktabs 
will not bring about the regeneration of India, and thus we find the 
greatest among them protesting against the “perpetuation of igno- 
rance” by the establishment of a Sanskrit College at Calcutta, and 
praying for the foundation of an institution in which European 
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gentlemen of talents and education would instruct the natives of 
India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and 
other useful sciences. Rammohan Ray’s masterly letter to Lord 
Amherst in 1823 reveals the longing and thirst among the elite of 
the Hindu community for Western literature and science. 

Trifling events often lead to momentous issues. Baidyanath 
Mukherji, grandfather of the late Justice Anukulchandra Mukerji, 
in the course of his daily round of constitutional walk, used to call 
on Sir Edward Hyde and discuss with him the need of opening an 
institution for the purpose noted above. David Hare and Rammohan 
Ray warmly seconded the proposal. Rammohan, although the life 
and soul of the movement, took care to keep himself in the back- 
ground, as the leaders of the orthodox Hindu community who were 
scandalised at the illustrious reformer’s social and religoious pro- 
paganda, refused to join it unless he withdrew from the committee. 

The 20th January, 1817, must be regarded as a red-letter day in 
the annals of the educational progress in this country—the day which 
witnessed the opening of the Hindu Mahavidyalaya *¢yjA +yt208EttGb— 
or the Hindu College of Calcutta. It is only necessary to recall the 
prophetic utterance of Baidyanath Mukerji on the solemn occasion 
of the opening ceremony. He compared the infant institution to a 
tiny little seedling of Bar-tree (Ficus religious). “Who knows,” he 
exclaimed, “that in course of time it may not grow into a gigantic 
tree with outstretching branches covering acres of land?” The proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled to the letter. The Presidency College of to- 
day with its new extensions occupies several acres of land and un- 
der the sacred shades of this hallowed academy generations of Hin- 
dus have been nurtured and have received their intellectual pabu- 
lum. 

We can scarcely give expression to our feelings to-day. Let us 
revere the memory of David Hare, the warm philanthropist and faith- 


ful friend, who devoted his life to one generous end— 
“To bless the Hindoo mind with British lore 
And truth’s and nature’s faded lights restore!” 
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Of Sir Edward Hyde East, Rammohun Ray, Baidyanath Mukherji, 
as also of the foundation donors headed by Maharja Tejchander 
Bahadur and Babu Gopimohan Tagore and others. 

In the brief notice at our disposal it is scarcely possible to at- 
tempt a connected narrative of the Hindu College or to follow it 
through its checkered career and the vicissitudes it has encoun- 
tered. Headmaster D’Anseleme presided over it from 1817 to 1833, 
and associated with him as teachers were Tytler, Ross, Theodore 
Dickens and John Peter Grant, father of the Lieut-Governor of the 
same name. In my “Forty Years of Chemistry at the Presidency 
College” Published in the College magazine just two years ago I 
forgot to mention that the first lecturer on Chemistry was Ross; but 
his knowledge of the subject seems of have been very poor— at 
any rate his pupils were not at all favourably impressed by his lec- 
tures. The only thing he was conversant with was Soda, and he was 
never tired of dilating on its properties. No wonder one of them, 
Krishnamohan Bandopadhyay, (afterwards famous as Rev. K. M. 
Banerji) contributed to the papers a sarcastic article entitled “Soda 
and his Pupils.” But the man who really won the hearts of all the 
students, who exercised the greatest moral influence over them was 
the fourth teacher H. L. V. Derozio, the Eurasian poet. Every one of 
his pupils looked upon him as his friend, philosopher and guide, in 
fact whoever came in contact with him was a changed man. Even 
during the short interval of the tiffin time, they forgot the pinch of 
the stomach and crowded round their beloved teacher and idol to 
hear him talk on subjects social, moral and religious. The flowers 
of the Hindu College, who constituted the “Young Bengal” of the 
day, owed their inspiration to him and regularly visited him at his 
house, so that they might drink deep at the foutain-head. The mak- 
ers of modern Bengal— Rasikkrishna Mullick, Dakshinaranjan 
Mukerji, Ramgopal Gosh, Ramtanu Lahiri, Radhanath Sikdar, 
Madhabehadra Mullick, Govindachandra Basak and others— each 
and all worshipped Derozio. 

After the Derozio regime Mr. Speed presided over the Hindu 
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College; he evidently believed in “spare the rod and spoil the child” 
doctrine and put it to a practical test. He used to go round the classes 
from the lowest to the highest unsparingly using the cane. Bengal 
however owes him a debt in quite a different line. Speed’s hobby 
was horticulture. He wrote a book entitled “ Indian Gardener” and 
introduced the cultivation of arrowroot in this country. Next to 
Derozio, the teacher who most influenced his students was captain 
D. L. Richardson— himself a poet and Shakespearen scholar : he 
inspired them with a love of English literature, and Macaulay wrote 
to him after his return home : “I can forget everything of India, but 
I can never forget your reading of Shakespeare.” 

Richardson was promoted to the Principalship of the Hindu 
College in 1941, and in 1846 he was appointed Principal of the 
Krishnagar College, where my father who was then a student in the 
Junior Scholarship Department came in contact with him. A copy 
of Richardson’s ‘Lives of British Poets’ which is still with me I re- 
gard as a precious legacy from my father. It is needless to say that 
the beautiful poem inscribed on the mural tablet in Hare School is 
from Richardson’s pen. 

From 1849 to 1854 Lodge was the Principal of the College, and 
in the latter year on the initiative of Lord Dalhousie the Presidency 
College was established with the two Senior classes of the old Hindu 
College as the starting point. As I have said at the outset, the blood 
of the latter College thus runs genealogically through the veins of 
our own College. Mr. Sutcliffe was, I think, its first Principal and I 
well remember his genial and affable counterance in the early sev- 
enties of the last century when I was a student of the Hare School. 
Mr. Sutcliffe used regularly to visit every class of the Hare School 
on Saturdays. I need not proceed farther. Suffice it to say that the 
alumni of the Hindu College and latterly of the Presidency College 
have played an important part in the intellectual renaissance of 
modern Bengal. When it is further remembered that the Bengalees 
have been the pioneers of Western education in the United Prov- 
inces and the Pubjab the role played by our institution in the mak- 
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ing of New India will be well realized. Sir Frederic Halliday who 

had been lieutenant-Governor of Bengal during and after the Mu- 

tiny observed in his capacity as member of the Secretary of State’s 

Council :— 
“Every educated man has proved a missionary of education in 
his neighbourhood and among his dependants : and every con- 
siderable landholder vies with his neighbour in establishing and 
fostering village schools; until in 1869. one half of the whole 
state expenditure for vernacular education was met by private 
subscriptions and contributions from a people who obly a few 
years back, could by no means have been made to comprehend 
the value of education to themselves, still less the obligation of 
extending it to others.” 


It will thus be seen that each and every one of the alumni of 
the Hindu College became of focus of religious, social and politi- 
cal intelligence which gradually permeated and filtered through 
among his:less favoured countrymen. Indeed, a little leaven 
leaveneth the mass. I have had occasion to mention above the 
names of some of the distinguished sons of Bengal who received 
their education at the old Hindu College. It-now remains to follow 
up the list with the names of some other famous alumni of the 
Hindu and Presidency Colleges— Pearychand Mitter, Digambar 
Mitra, Rajnarayan Bose, Debendranath Tagore, Ramaprasad Roy, 
Durgacharan Banerji (father of Mr. Surendranath Banerji), 
- Kisorichand Mitter, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Pearychurn Sircar, 
Prasannakumar Sarvadhikari, Bhudev Mukherji, Gourdas Bysack, 
Justice Dwarkanath Mitra, Keshavchandra Sen, Dinabandu Mitra, 
Mahendralal Sarkar, Bankimchandra Chatterji, Hemchandra 
Bandopadhyaya, Anandamohan Bose, and others. I purposely 
refrain from mentioning the well-known names of many who, I 
am happy to say, are still in our midst. It is enough to say that 
everybody who is anybody in Bengal owes a debt immense of 
endless gratitude to the Presidency College. The history of the 
Presidency College, in one word, is emphatically the history of 
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the rise, development and progress of the intellectual activity in 
Bengal.* May it long continue to prosper in its career of useful- 
ness. As one who has had the privilege of being connected with 
the Presidency College for the last 27 years I cannot conclude 
better than with a message to the students in the words of the 
poet-professor and my early predecessor in the sacred vocation, 
Derozio :— 

“Expanding, like the petals of young flowers, 

I watch the gentle opening of your minds 

And sweet loosening of the spell that binds 

Your intellectual energies and powers, that stretch 

(Like young birds in soft summer hour) 

Their wings to try their strength. O how the winds 

Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 

Of new perceptions shed their influence, 

And how you worship Truth’s Omnipotence! 

What joyance rains upon me, when I see 

Fame in the mirror of futurity 

Weaving the chaplets you are yet to gain, 

And, then, I feel I have not lived in vain.” 


* The provincial Government Colleges at Dacca, Krishnagar and Hugli and the 
missionary institutions— the Free Church’s and the General Assembly’s-— have also 
played an important part in this respect and nobly seconded the aims of the Presidency 
College. 
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He would draw certain lessons from the life of Dadabhai Naoroji 
for the guidance of the youngmen present there. The thing that struck 
him, as it struck everyone else, was that they were making consid- 
erable progress towards nation-building. In Madras they had the 
Gokhale Hall, and now the portrait of Dadabhai Naoroji was being 
unveiled. This showed that forgetting to what nationality or creed 
one or the other belonged they only took into consideration the one 
thing that both of them were great sons of India. Dadabhai Naoroji 
had an abiding faith in the ultimate and innate sense of justice of 
the British people. He knew that Indians had to labour under many 
disadvantages which were due to the circumstance that nobody rep- 
resented India in England. The English people only came to know 
of Indians through the distorted medium of Anglo-Indian misrepre- 
sentation. It was because of this that he thought England ought to 
be the place from which he should try to educate the English people. 
He (the lecturer) just now spoke rather disparagingly of Anglo-In- 
dians—but then there were Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indians of 
the type of Hume, Cotton and Wedderburn, names which were en- 
shrined in the hearts of the Indians. When Dadabhai Naoroji began 
his career in England, the great friend of India, the illustrious John 
Bright, was at the height of his glory and was fighting the battle of 
India just when the Queen's Proclamation was issued. Later on he 
was nobly seconded in his efforts by another great friend of India, 
the late Henry Fawcett. So, he had every hope that, securing the- 
friendship of such eminent men, he would be able to get justice 
done to his countrymen. The one thing which Dadabhai more than 
any other person, tried to bring home not only to Englishmen but 
also to his own countrymen was the appalling poverty of India. 
From the time of Milton onwards the wealth of India had attracted 


* Dr. P. C. Ray, in unveiling the portrait of Dadabhai at the Pachaiyappa's College, 
Madras, on the 3rd February 1918, said and this article was published in the 'Essays & 
Discourses’, 1918. 
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many adventurers. "Now it is a myth," that was what he tried to 
prove. To the average Englishman India was a El Dorado—the land 
which overflowed with gold. They would forget that there were in 
India millions of people who toiled from morning to evening and 
yet could not get sufficient money to keep their body and soul to- 
gether. At the beginning of the eighties the late Sir William Hunter 
was invited by the philosophical Institute at Edinburgh to deliver a 
lecture on India. In his lecture he declared that one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of India did not know what were the pleasures of a full stom- 
ach. It was a most astounding revelation to many of them that this 
was a poor country, so ill-capable of bearing this costly administra- 
tion which had been thrust upon her since the days of Lord 
Cornwallis. Dadabhai Naoroji tried to prove these two things, and 
he was eminently capable of such a task. There were many of our 
countrymen who took part in politics, but he was sorry to say that 
very few of them studied facts and figures. 

Dadabhai Naoroji started on his career as a mathematician and 
his mathematical’ training stood him in good stead. By his careful 
analysis and calculation of the wealth of the country and of the 
produce thereof, he brought out the astounding fact that the aver- ` 
age income of the Indian was a little over Rs. 15 per annum. Lord 
Curzon recalculated the income, but he was also compelled to say 
that it would be between only Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per annum. The 
other day he (the speaker) met some of the European members of 
the University Commission at the Cosmopolitan Club. He told them 
“Here you see all that is best in Madras. From the point of view of 
Madras you find assembled, on one spot, a good many of the High 
Court Judges, lawyers and business men. You find beautiful build- 
ings and a rich dinner awaiting your palate. You come to the con- 
clusion that everyone is like this in India.” But they confessed that 
within a stone’s throw of that building there was appalling misery 
and heartrending distress. It was to bring home to the British people 
this state of things that Dadabhai Naoroji spent the best portion of 
his life in England. 

For the first time Dadabhai Naoroji trained a body of men who 
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were determined to devote themselves exclusively to political mat- 
ters. Hitherto in India politics was rather a kind of recreation. They 
would find men, especially in Bengal, who after a day's work, run 
from their desks, get up a platform and deliver a political harangue 
in the midst of the applause of youngmen, and on their returning 
home, think that they had done their duty to their country. Dadabhai 
Naoroji was not a man of this type. He knew that politics was a 
thing to which one should devote his whole life. He not only showed 
the way but also prepared the ground for others to follow. The late 
Mr. Gokhale told the speaker that Ranade was in a way a disciple of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and that he himself was greatly indebted to Mr. 
Ranade. Thus Mr. Gokhale was in a way the intellectual graridson 
of Dadabhai. Mr. Gokhale often pointed to the speaker that Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastry would be his successor. And now Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastry was in a way the great grand-child of Dadabhai Naoroji. 
They would thus see how the inspiring influence of one would travel 
to another. Many events of a far reaching character were now going 
to take place, and as the Prime Minister said the other day, people 
were marching through the track of centuries in the course of a few 
months. They should, therefore, prepare themselves fully by study- 
ing the questions relating to their country. He had often found mem- 
bers of the legislative councils interpellating the Government with- 
out taking sufficient care to study the questions before-hand. The 
result was that they were immediately silenced by the official mem- 
bers. They should remember that the days for impassioned rhetoric 
were being numbered. Politics was no longer a field for amateurs. 
Nowadays, if people wanted to be heard by the public or in the 
council chamber they ought to be able to marshal facts and figures 
in order to carry conviction into the minds of their hearers. 

As an illustration, the speaker said how a few years ago Mr. N. 
Subba Rao was able in the Imperial Legislative Council to carry 
conviction to the Government with the aid of statistics. The result 
was the appointment of the Public Services Commission. Again, 
the notable minority report of Mr. Abdur Rahim was also the out- 
come of the Public Services Commission. They would thus see how 
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from humble beginnings great events took place. They should study 
political economy thoroughly and the history of their own country, 
as well as that of European countries and compare them with their 
own country. 

Another notable thing in connection with the life of Dadabhai 
Naoroji was that for more than half a century he made the griev- 
ances of India his sole study, and towards that end sacrificed his 
own personal good. At one time, when his countrymen presented 
him with Rs. 1 lakh, without spending anything out of it he ar- 
ranged that the interest accruing from it might be spent on political 
propagandist work. This showed how utterly selfless and what a 
true lover of the country he was. By honouring such a man they 
would honour themselves. There were very few exemplars to be 
presented to youngmen, and they could not do better than always 
have portraits of the illustrious dead of the type of Naoroji. The 
speaker then dealt upon the parliamentary career of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and showed how by his untiring efforts he was able to win 
a unique distinction. The appointment of the Welby Commission 
on the recommendation of Sir Henry Fowler, the then Secretary of 
State, was due to Mr. Dadabhai's efforts. 

At no distant date they would get some form of Swaraj whether 
it be on the colonial basis or any other basis, and they would get 
enlarged powers. So, in order to fit themselves up for the task they 
should study history and political economy. It was for this reason 
that Mr. Gokhale in his Servants of India Society at Poona collected 
a very good library for the use of political students. The other day 
when he asked some cultured youngmen what the import trade from 
Manchester was, they began to scratch their heads. If he would for 
a moment play the role of a schoolmaster, perhaps very few of those 
present in the hall would get off unscathed. The fact was scarcely 
known to them that they were importing fifty crores of rupees worth 
of piece-goods. They should study all these in order to know how 
much profit they could make out of this amount by opening mills in 
India. Statistics should be the breath of the nostrils to a politician. 
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And it was, therefore, in the fitness of things that the Historical 
Association of the Pachatyappa’s College should have taken into its 
head to get the portrait of Dadabhai Naoroji unveiled. Dadabhai . 
Naoroji's place in the national Valhalla was simply unique, and he 
hoped that young men in future would continue to draw their inspi- 
ration by looking at the portrait. 

He concluded his lecture by repeating the lines of Longfellow:— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
That we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of Time. 
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83,675. I may begin by emphasising the fact that recent experience 
has brought the problem of education well to the foreground as the 
most important problem which British statesmanship has to face 
and solve. Education occupies a prominent place in the gracious 
speech of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor in his reply to 
the address presented by the graduates of the Calcutta University. 
The supreme importance of education was also recognised by Lord 
Curzon's Government. The recent policy of Government, as 
embodied in the scheme of Provincial Universities and University 
chairs, has focussed attention on education as the problem of the 
day. It is also significant that the most prominent of our public 
men—men like Sir Gooroo Das Benerji, Kt., Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, 
Kt., Sir Tarak Nath Palit, Kt., Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and the 
Honourable Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadhikari—have come to realise 
that education is the most fundamental problem to which all other 
problems must be subordinated. It is therefore essential that the 
Educational Department should be recognised as one of the most 
important branches of the public service. The work of education is 
the most responsible duty undertaken by the State. The department 
trains men for the various branches of the public service as well as 
for the several learned professions. 

In view of the extreme importance and the responsible nature 
of the work done by the department, it is absolutely necessary that 
it should be staffed by men recruited from the very best materials in 
India and in Europe. The officers of the department should not only 
possess very high academic qualifications but should also be 
inspired by the ideals of duty. They should all feel an ardent 
enthusiasm for the work of education. This can be only secured by 


* The written statement of Dr. P. C. Ray oa the Provincial Educational Service, 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Public Services presided over by Lord Islington, 
published in Vol. XX of the Report. Essays and Discourses, 1918—P. C. Ray. 
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(1) enhancing the attractiveness of the service (2) enforcing the 
strictest conditions of admission, so as to rigidly eliminate inefficient 
or incompetent candidates, Indian and European. Merit and 
efficiency should be the sole tests of admission and preferment and 
all other considerations, e.g., race, nationality, prestige, etc., should 
be completely ignored or subordinated to the supreme test of 
competency. Every care should be taken to secure the best men, for 
an incompetent man, once admitted into the service, acts like a clog 
in the educational wheel and impedes the rapidity and smoothness 
of its motion. All distinctions should be based upon real differences, 
and not on considerations of race or prestige which now form the 
dividing line between the two branches of the superior service, the 
so-called "Indian" and "Provincial". This unfortunate distinction— 
a distinction without a difference—should be abolished, and the 
two branches of the superior service should be merged into one 
service. The distinction should never have been made, for even at 
the time when it was made-—it was made as early as 1896—there 
were Indian candidates available who were at least as qualified or 
competent as the European officers who then staffed the Indian 
Educational Service. These Indians—most of whom were graduates 
of the British Universities—were thus denied a place in the Indian 
Educational Service, and the anomaly, as unjust as it was 
inexplicable, compelled these unfortunate men to enter the Provincial 
Service for no other or stronger reason than their nationality. This 
glaringly unjust treatment meted out to them still rankles in their 
mind, and in the case of some of them it is almost too late to repair 
the consequences of this grievous mistake. I advocate therefore the 
amalgamation of these two branches of the superior service with all 
the earnestness and emphasis that I can command. The amalgamation 
will strike at the root of the bitter discontent which prevails among 
the officers of the Provincial Service. This discontent was created 
by the fact that though the two branches of the superior service are 
admitted to have the same status in theory, in practice a stigma of 
inferiority has come to be attached to the Provincial Service officer 
as such, no matter what his qualifications or length of service may 
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be. This brand of inferiority, which is purely gratuitous and 
unmerited, not to say illogical, has produced in this branch of the 
service an intense feeling of bitterness, which it is absolutely 
necessary to remove in the interests of sound education and for the 
efficient working of the department, for we cannot get the best and 
the most out of a man who smarts under a sense of unjust and _ 
undeserved treatment. In the Presidency College, for instance, the 
most senior man in the Provincial Educational Service is treated as 
junior to the latest recruit to the Indian Educational Service. Thus 
when there are two Professors of the same subject, one in the Indian 
Educational Service, and the other in the Provincial Educational 
Service, the officer in the Indian Educational Service is invariably 
held to be the senior Professor, even though the Provincial Educational 
Service officer, besides being a teacher of acknowledged efficiency, 
may be a man of much greater experience and of equal or even greater 
experience and of equal or even greater academic distinctions. 

After considering the matter with all earnestness and fair 
mindedness, I am firmly convinced that the only remedy for this 
most anomalous and unsatisfactory state of affairs is to effect this 
amalgamation which I have already advocated. The treatment now 
accorded to Indians by the Educational Department, whether 
graduates of European or’ Indian Universities, does not accord well 
with the British sense of justice and this reproach should be 
completely wiped out. With these general observations, I beg now 
to proceed to the specific points on which the Commission has been 
pleased to invite opinion. 

83,676. (1) The methods of recruitment.—As regards 
recruitment, I would widen the field of selection by employing more 
open methods. In the case of appointments carrying special 
allowances, referred to in paragraph 15, page 5, recruitment should 
not be made as heretofore. The post should be advertised in the 
Indian and English papers, and appointment made by a properly 
constituted Board under the Local Government, which alone knows 
the local requirements, from among candidates for the post, including 
those already in the service. 
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That the present method or recruitment, through the India Office, 
has not been altogether satisfactory, will appear to be obvious to 
any one who examines the actual facts. The appointments made, 
say, during the last ten years, cannot be considered, from an academic 
point of view, as altogether satisfactory, If better men have not been 
available, that only shows the desirability of adopting the more open 
“method of recruitment as Suggested above. Under the present mode 
of recruitment, men already in the service are excluded from the 
class of appointments under consideration. Further, the chairs 
recently created in the Calcutta University are being filled up by the 
mode of recruitment which takes account of academic qualifications 
alone. Under this system on the one hand Europeans like Professor 
Young, F.R.S., Dr. Oldenberg, Professor Sylvain Levi, Dr. Strauss, 
Mr. Leslie (as an Assistant Professor in Economics), on the other, 
Indians like Dr. B. N., Sil whose qualifications are entirely Indian 
but whose distinction as a scholar cannot be questioned, have 
accepted posts under the Universities. 

As regards appointments, other than those carrying special 
allowances, recruitment should be made among Indian candidates 
possessing the highest academic qualifications. Officers of the 
present subordinate Educational Service possessing high academic 
qualifications and doing college work or belonging to the inspecting 
staff, should also be regarded as eligible for these appointments. I 
would advocate, however, that no one doing the work of a College 
Professor should in future be appointed to the subordinate service. 

83,677. (ii) System of training and probation :~The conditions 
of work in the College Department require that an officer should be 
fully capable of entering on his work as soon as appointed. If the 
choice is confined to men with real academic distinctions, this object 
will be secured. There should, however, be a period of probation 
for two years. Training in the case of a College Professor is 
synonymous with academic qualifications, and understood in this 
sense the methods of recruitment should be so devised as to secure 
only trained men for the service. But at the same time, officers of 
the Department, Indian or European, who may have shown special 
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aptitude for research, whether in Arts or Science, should be 
encouraged by being given facilities, on equal terms, for visiting 
Europe and other centres of culture. In the case of a member of a 
superior inspecting staff, experienced in teaching at a college or as 
Headmaster of a collegiate or Zilla school a knowledge of the 
vernacular should be considered essential. 

83,678, (111) Conditions of Service :~ The officers should have 
ample leisure for study and research. The rule acquiring a medical 
certificate for physical fitness may be relaxed at the discretion of 
the Local Government. Free quarters should be provided for all 
officers, or quarters provided in consideration of a small percentage 
deducted from the salary as is the practice in the judicial and 
executive services in the more important stations. In Presidency 
towns where such Quarters cannot be provided, or provided with a 
great difficulty, liberal house allowances should be paid, no 
distinction being made as between Europeans and Indians. At present 
the Presidency house allowances are given only to members of the 
Indian Educational Service. This is an irritating distinction which 
should be done away with as early as possible. Special allowances 
should be given to Principals of Colleges. The scale of travelling 
allowance in the case of an officer of the Educational Department 
should be the same as that of an officer in the Indian Civil Service. 
Travelling allowance should be determined by the nature of the 
work done, and not by the amount of salary drawn. 

83,679, (iv). Conditions of salary :— 

If the extreme importance of the work of education as explained 
in paragraph 83,675 be adequately realised, it will be readily 
admitted that the scale of salary in the Educational Department should 
be so fixed as not to lower the status of an educational officer, as 
compared with that of the offices of the other branches of the public 
service. The present scale was fixed more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and the cost of living has rapidly gone up in the meantime. It 
has more than doubled and this fact demands a very substantial 
increase in the present rate of pay. 

83,680. (v). Conditions of leave :— Greater facilities should be 
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given to all officers, Indian and European, in the Educational 
Department for study in Europe. In particular, officers should be 
permitted to combine a vacation with privilege leave, if the total 
period of the leave is to be spent in study and research. 

83,681. (vi). Conditions of pension :-Twenty-five years’ service 
should quality for full pension. Twenty years' service should also 
qualify for full pension, if an officer is medically invalided. 

83,682. (vii). Such limitations as may exist in the employment 
of non-Europeans and the working of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial :— 

In my prelimanary' remarks I recommended most strongly and 
earnestly that the two branches of the superior service be 
amalgamated into one service and gave some general reasons which 
clearly necessitate this step. This I regard to be the crucial point at 
issue. I now proceed to explain the absolute necessity of adopting 
this measure, which alone can do away with various anomalies 
which have arisen in practice and radically remove the bitter and 
deep-seated discontent among those officers of the superior service 
who are now branded as "Provincial". 

In the first place, I am in general agreement with the views which 
have been submitted through me by entire body of officers of the 
Provincial service, and the main portion of which I take the liberty 
of reproducing for purposes of ready reference. 

I should, however, strongly deprecate the proposed 
differentiation of posts into those carrying a full salary and those 
carrying a lower salary. All the posts in the superior service should, 
in my opinion, be on the same scale of pay; in the case of certain 
specified posts, however, I am prepared to admit that there should 
be a special system of allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 
and even Rs. 800, it being understood that recruitment to those 
posts should be according to the method already advocated by me 
in paragraph 5. I am opposed to any invidious distinction based on 
racial considerations, as such a distinction is in reality opposed to 
the spirit of the recommendations made by the last Public Services 
Commission. That competent Indian candidates were available at 
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the time when the existing division between the two branches of 
the service was initiated, is abundantly evidenced by the fact that 
the last Public Services Commission recommended that recruitment 
should as a rule be locally made except for certain specific 
appointments. 

In accordance with these recommendations, seven Principalships 
of Colleges, three Inspectorships and a majority of the Professorships 
under the Bengal Government were reserved for Indians, and the 
European service was reduced from 41 to 27 (including the Director 
of Public Instruction, Assam). Since then there has been a distinctly 
retrograde move. All the Divisional Inspectorships, practically all 
the Principalships of Colleges have now been reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service, which is virtually European, and the number 
of posts in this service has been raised from 26 to 54, the 
corresponding increase in the Provincial Educational Service being 
from 104 to 165. While thus, in all the other services, progress has 
been in the direction of. throwing open to Indians an increased 
number of appointments usually held by Europeans in the 
Educational Department most of the more important posts formerly 
reserved for Indians have now been reserved for Europeans. And 
yet if the conditions of local recruitment were favourable at the 
time the last Public Services Commission made their 
recommendations, they are much more so now after a steady 
educational progress for over a quarter of a century. I have already 
mentioned the fact that Dr. B. N. Sil, a graduate of the Calcatta 
University, has recently been appointed to the King George V. Chair 
of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. In my subject, viz., 
Chemistry, we have got distinguished scholars and investigators like 
Rasik Lall Datta and Nilratan Dhar, men who are now on a fair way 
towards earning for themselves a European reputation, but under 
the existing mode of recruitment for the Indian Educational Service, 
such men have absolutely no chance of entering this higher service. 
Finally, if graduates of Indian Universities can be appointed to be 
-High Court Judges, members of Executive Councils and 
Accountants-General of Provinces, I see no reason why they should 
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be debarred from holding the highest appointments in the 
Educational Departments. 

Dr. P. C. Ray called and examined. 

83,684. (Chairman). The witness said his main contention was 
that no organisation of the Educational Service could be satisfactory 
which was based on race, and not on the nature of the work done. 
The Indian and the Provincial Educational Services should be merged 
into one. The present arrangement only gave rise to heart-burning, 
whilst a great many officers smarted under a sense of positive injury. 
It was not consistent with a sense of self-respect that men equally 
educated, doing the same kind of work and of equal calibre, should 
be ranked in two different services. At present there was practically 
no difference between the kind of work done in a college by a 
Provincial and an Imperial man. The Provincial Professor was doing 
precisely the same kind of work, was teaching the same classes and 
giving the same quality of an instruction to those classes as his 
senior Professor. 

83,685. Recruitment should be made by the Local Government, 
and not by the India Office. The India Office would not give a fair 
chance to Indians. The posts should be advertised first in the local 
market, and if suitable men were not forthcoming and then alone 
the Local government should send to England for a qualified man. 
If there was an eligible Indian in England, the Local Government 
ought to appoint him with the aid of a committee of experts in India. 
The Secretary of State should have nothing to do with the matter. 
The Local Government would be in a position to give better advice 
on the subject even although the Indian resided in England. As 
bearing out his contention, he mentioned that the Calcutta University 
had managed to bring out such men as Dr. Young, F. R. s., and 
Professor Jacobi without the help of the India Office at all. 

83,686. Recruitment for the more responsible posts in the service 
should be both by direct appointment from the universities in India 
and by promotion. He preferred the method of direct recruitment, 
but certain posts should certainly be reserved for promotion from 
the lower ranks. 
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83,687. He set some store on the average Indian undergoing a 
European course. A man with this experience would often be a more 
efficient officer than one who has been appointed straight from an 
Indian university. He desired to point out, however, that there were 
very eminent men in India, e.g., Sir A. T. Mukherji, Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose and Mr. Gokhale, who had never any sort of education in 
Europe. There would be no hard-and-fast rule on the point. 

83,688. With regard to salary, many of the witness’ colleagues 
were in favour of two classes of pay, but he (the witness) deprecated 
any such system. He would give all members of the service the 
same pay, but to those who had shown extraordinary merit he would 
add something in the shape of a compensation allowance. 

83,689. The bare fact that a man was a European, and had been 
educated in a British University, did not mean that he was likely to 
turn out a successful teacher. It was too often assumed that, because 
a man had been brought out from England, he was therefore an 
expert and a specialist. This was quite inaccurate. 

83,690. All the divisional inspectorships and practically all the 
principalships of the colleges had now been reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service. That had been done four or five years ago 
whilst Sir Archdale Earle was Director of Public Instruction. The 
few principalships in the Provincial Service, which had been 
promised at the time of the reorganisation scheme, had been snatched 
away. There was only one divisional inspector now left in the 
Provincial Educational Service, and there was no knowing when 
that post would also be taken away. 

83,691. There was a sufficient staff in his college for the work 
to'be done. 

83, 692. (Lord Ronaldshay). The education which an Indian 
received in India was ordinarily quite sufficient to enable him to 
carry out the duties which would be required of him when he joined 
the Educational Service. He did not think that any period of training 
in Europe in addition to an Indian education was essential, but it 
had its uses. 

83,693. The recommendation that a special allowance, not 
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exceeding one-fourth of their ordinary pay, might be given to 
Europeans appointed in England, in view of their service in a distant 
country, expressed the view which the members of the service now 
generally held, but they thought it shouid be applied only to 
exceptional cases. The authority making the appointment would 
decide in each case whether the candidate had made a name for 
himself or not. 

83,694. (Sir Theadore Morison.) The Scale of salary for the 
proposed amalgamated service might run from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,500; 
but in exceptional cases, such as the head of a department, higher 
pay should be granted. The proposal that there should be five grades 
beyond the time-scale was the view of his colleagues, and not of 
himself. 

83,695. The amount of the monthly increments should depend 
on whether the officer was an average man or was of exceptional 
ability, and had made a name for himself by his researches. For an 
average man a suitable arrangement would be to begin at Rs. 300 
and rise to Rs. 700 or Rs. 800 by annual increments of Rs. 30. If 
among the officers recruited at Rs. 300 a month a man of unusual 
capacity was discovered, he should either be promoted over the 
heads of his seniors to the Rs. 500 grade, which would no doubt 
cause some heart-burning or be given a special personal allowance. 

83,696. (Mr. Gokhale.) There were exceptional facilities for 
carrying on original research at the Presidency College, and there 
was as good material in the country as elsewhere for this purpose. 
Two of his own pupils, for instance, over and above their academic 
distinctions, which were of the highest, had contributed papers to 
all the leading scientific journals in England, Germany and Americd. 
Again, only last week he had received a letter from Sir Henry Roscoe, 
in which that gentleman congratulated him, not so much on account 
of his own researches, as of the brilliant work done by his pupils. If 
some of his pupils had the further advantage of visiting some of the 
laboratories in Europe and seeing the kind of work which was done 
there and coming in contact with the great men in their subject, 
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they could fill the chairs of chemistry in India with the greatest 
success and would do the work as well or better than any young 
man who could be brought out fresh from the European Universities, 
which is more or less of the nature of a dark horse. 

83,697. (Mr. Fisher.) Recruitment should be in the hands of the 
Local Governments, and they should advertise appointments both 
in England and in India. In this way each Local Government would 
have three alternatives before it on the occurrence of each vacancy; 
it might either promote to the foot of the cadre a junior who was 
already in the service, or appoint a freshly graduated Indian of 
distinction over the heads of those who were already in the service 
or it might call in a man from Europe, either an Indian or an 
Englishman. . 

83,698. Promotion within the service should very largely be 
regulated by distinction in original research, but it would also be 
necessary at times to advance men who had done no research work 
but who had other important educational qualifications. He quite 
admitted that in an Indian College, as in an English College, a great 
deal of the educational work was on a very much lower plane than 
the plane on which he and Dr. Bose conducted their researches, 
and that it was primarily important to obtain men who were efficient 
teachers and guides of youth. Such men would very often not possess 
great scientific attainments, but yet might be a most valuable element 
on the teaching staff of the college. It followed from that it was 
really in the interests of advanced college education in India that 
exclusive stress should not be laid upon power to conduct original 
research. That must always be the prerogative of the rather highly 
talented man. 

83,699. (Mr. Macdonald.) The witness was aware that he might 
be charged with sacrificing teaching to original research, but he 
had found that in England a man who was appointed to professional 
duties could only rise to that distinction by reason of the work which 
he had produced. When a chair fell vacant in England, the Board of 
Selection was guided more by a man's original contributions in the 
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particular branch of study than anything else. Moreover, the best 
teachers were ordinarily those who were the best original workers 
and experimentalists. 

83,700. (Mr. Madge.) He agreed that there was room for 
improvement in the present system of education in Indian 
universities, but the universities were now starting on a new phase 
and the present state of things would not continue for veery much 
longer. 

l 83,701. (Mr. Abdur Rahim). An Indian who received a European 

education, did acquire thereby a certain advantage, in that his 
outlook on life was widened and his views broadened. He did not 
at all under-rate the value of European education, but he found the 
custom was for a man to take a Cook's holiday trip, spend six months 
or a year abroad, and then return with some indifferent degrees, 
and claim credit over his Indian colleagues. 

83,702. With regard to the suggestion that a certain European 
element in the Educational Service was of great advantage in 
modelling the character of young men, the witness said that was a 
very delicate subject. It entirely depended upon the personality of 
the teacher. The right man would produce a very wholesome 
influence and the wrong man just the opposite effect. His contention 
was that an Indian teacher could produce a much greater effect 
than the European, because the former lived and moved and had 
his being amongst Indians, Whereas a European, however well 
disposed he might be, lived in a world apart. He quite admitted that 
there were certain exceptions to that rule and there was no denying 
the fact that Europeans had to a large extent built up the educational 
system of India. 

83, 703. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) It could be assumed that a 
graduate of an Indian university possessed the same educational 
equipment as a graduate of a British university of the same degree. 

83,704. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Professor Young had come out 
for three or four years on a salary of Rs. 1,000 a month and house 
allowances. Dr. Oldenburgh was to be a university reader for a few 
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months at a special fee and Professor Sylvain Levi was in the same 
position. Mr. Leslie had been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy. Dr. Strauss's salary was Rs. 600 a month. The 
latter appointment was for a certain number of years. 

83,705. (Mr. Biss.) While there was only one Indian Divisional 
Inspector, it was true that there were two European Inspectors in 
Bengal. 

83,706. The Presidency College had no monopoly of research 
work. At Dacca, Professor Watson was doing research, and some of 
his pupils were giving a good account of themselves. Professor 
Watson was doing excellent work, and the University of London 
had conferred the degree of Doctor on him during the present year. 

83,707. It was the fact that the European Professors of the 
Presidency College had for a very long time been asking for quarters 
to enable them to come into closer contact with the students. 

83,708. He could not conceive of any considerations which 
could be urged in favour of the employment of Englishmen as 
Englishmen. 

83,709. (Mr. Gupta). Under his scheme for the amalgamation 
of the Provincial and the Indian Educational Services, the Laboratory 
assistants in the Department of Chemistry should come into the 
subordinate service; but if they showed exceptional merit, they 
should be promoted to the higher service. 

83,710. Indian Professors on the Art side should be placed on 
the same footing as graduates of English Universities, and the same 
pay and privileges should be extended to them. One effect of the 
inauguration of the Provincial Educational Service, some years ago, 
had been to scare away the best intellects of the country from the 
Educational Department. The general interest of education in Bengal 
had suffered very much on that account. 
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I have expressed my views in my corporate capacity on the 
undesirableness of ear-marking a branch of the Educational Service as 
‘Provincial.’ In the present memorandum I shall confine myself to one 
or two points in connection with the method of recruitment of the ser- 
vice and the disadvantages under which its members have to labour. 
In the Despatch of the Secretary of State for India on the 
“Reorganisation of the Educational Service of India” 1896, occurs the 
pronouncement: “In future natives of India who are desirous of enter- 
ing the education department will usually be appointed in India and to 
the Provincial Service.” This momentous and unfortunate decision has 
had the effect of virtually excluding Indians from the higher or the Im- 
perial branch of the service. In reply to a question put in the Imperial 
Council last year the Hon’ble Mr. Butler replied that out of 211 ap- 
pointments in the Imperial branch only 3 were held by natives of India. 
The present system stifles the legitimate aspiration of our country- 

men and keeps away the most meritorious amongst them from the fold 
of the education department. The hardships of the “Provincial Service” 
members can best be brought home to the Commission by referring to 
some concrete instances. Let us take the case of Dr. P. C. Ray, the senior 
man in the Bengal P. E. S. He studied science at the Presidency College 
for four years (1878-82) up to the B. A. standard under Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Alex. Pedler. In order to round off his education he proceeded to 
England in 1882 and studied at Edinburgh for 6 years (1882-1888) and 
sat at the feet of eminent Professors of Science. He took the degree of 
B. Sc. in 1886 and that of D. Sc. in 1887. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that for the latter qualification aptitude for original investiga- 
tion is a sine qua non. Even after taking his D. Sc. he stayed on for 
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another year so that he might continue his original researches and 
specialise himself in chemistry. At the completion of his six years’ studies 
he appeared before the India Office, backed by influential friends, and 
applied for a post in the education department; but his efforts were un- 
successful. He was advised to return to India and apply to the local 
government. The sequel to this narrative can be told in a few words. Dr. 
Ray entered the Education Department in 1889 on a pay of Rs. 250 per 
month and served on that remuneration for 7 years at the end of which 
period he was promoted to the Rs. 400 grade and some 17 or 18 years’ 
service he got to the top of the ladder and was entitled to the maximum 
pay of the Provincial branch, namely, Rs. 700 per month. Other mem- 
bers of the service with distinguished European qualifications, e. g., Dr. 
D.N. Mallik, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Messrs. J. N. Das Gupta and M. Ghosh 
have met with a similar fate. 

I have given an unvarnished statement of my own case in order to 
present a vivid picture to the Commission of the differential treatment 
accorded to the two branches of the service. 

In the “Indian” educational branch the initial pay is Rs. 500 with 
the guaranteed increment of Rs. 50 per annum, or in other words, in 10 
years an officer gets Rs. 1,000 per month; then he is entitles to a further 
allowance of Rs.100 per mensem and in special cases he gets a 
Principalship with a further allowance of Rs. 250 to 400 per month as 
also house allowance. 

As far as I am personally concerned I may be allowed to state that 
the pursuit of science for its own sake has been a sufficient reward and 
Stimulus to me; at the same time it ts my duty to point out that the 
prospects held out even to the most deserving members of this service 
have failed to attract men of brilliant parts to the Educational Service; 
they have fought shy of seeking a career in this department. I shall 
relate a short story here. While I was serving on Rs. 250 for years, a 
gentleman holding a high position in society asked my advice as to the 
future career of two of his sons who were my pupils. As he was anxious 
to give his boys the benefit of an education in England, I naturally sug- 
gested that they should study some branches of science and enter the 
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educational service. “What, another P. C. Ray!” he exclaimed. From his 
own point of view I think he was fully justified, for both his sons com- 
peted for and-entered the Civil Service. 

The present system also penalises the intellectual activity especially 
the pursuit of science amongst our countrymen. India is a backward 
country—her people compared to that of the western countries lack in 
public spirit and self-help and in the power of organisation. Here the 
State is often called upon to undertake duties which in England are 
taken up with alacrity by the people themselves. Scientific education is 
the crying want of India and one naturally looks up to the State for 
fostering and encouraging it. One of the ways in which the Government 
can do its duty in this matter is by providing employments to the scien- 
tifically trained Indians, but by a bitter irony of fate the Indian has been 
virtually excluded not only from the higher appointments in the educa- 
tional service but also from the Geological Department, and rigidly 
denied admission in the Great Trigonometrical Survey, the 
Metereological Department, the Botanical Survey as also from the “Im- 
perial” branch of the Pusa Agricultural Institute and the Forest and Tele- 
graph departments, and so forth. The denial of a suitable career takes 
away all incentive for the specialised study of sciences either at home 
or abroad. An embargo has thus been placed upon the cultivation of 
science in this country. 

The present method of selection by the Secretary of State is open to 
serious objection for more reasons than one. It is now a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that only men of indifferent attainments care to come 
out to‘India and the filling up of the posts by them has seriously low- 
ered the standard of scholarship in India. A raw graduate fresh from 
college, even if he can boast of First Class honours, is a dark horse. The 
committee of the Dacca University Scheme have fully realised this evil 
as they observe : 

“In general, men of about 40 years of age will be best, as younger 
men will not have had the necessary experience. At this age, too, suc- 
cessful men will have acquired habits of study and research which should 
withstand the effects of climate and environment. Young Englishmen, 
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however brilliant, who, having only just finished their examinations, 
and started original work, come out to India to find in many cases their 
enthusiasm weakened by the lack of an inspiring environment, and their 
difficulties exaggerated by the absence of the accustomed facilities and 
the help of older men. Under such circumstances a few men of excep- 
tional calibre and strength of character will still manage to advance 
knowledge and earn a reputation, but the many, who might have been 
successful under more favourable conditions, will very soon drop origi- 
nal work altogether.”— (p. 56.) 

The method of recruitment in vogue has created serious discontent 
amongst the members of provincial Educational Service. The differ- 
entiation between the two services is based upon racial ground and 
not on merit, for it cannot be said that the higher service is filled with 
men of higher intellectual calibre. If sound scholarship, life-long de- 
votion to the subject of choice and capacity for original researches be 
accepted as tests and criteria of an efficient teacher, I believe the “Pro- 
vincial” men will on the whole score over the “Imperial.” Pandit Hara 
Prasad Sastri, C. I. E., as an antiquarian, Professor Monomohun Ghose, 
poet and literateur, Dr. D. N. Mallik (wrangler) on whom the Univer- 
sity of Dublin conferred the degree of D. Sc. on account of original 
researches in mathematical physics, Professor Jadunath Sarkar, who is 
rightly regarded as a high authority on “India under Aurangzib” have 
had few equals in the service. 

Under the existing artificial and arbitrary mode of filling up vacan- 
cies in the Imperial branch, the best local men—natives of India—some 
of whom have earned a European reputation by their researches are 
excluded, while third rate men of Great Britain and Ireland find easy 
admission. It is a sad mistake also to take for granted that merely be- 
cause a man has been educated in an Indian University he is necessarily 
of inferior calibre and attainments. The competition lies between the 
third rate men brought out from England and first rate Indians. In this 
connection I cannot do better than reproduce here the short speech which 
I delivered at the last “Congress of the Universities of the Empire” in 
my capacity as a delegate of the Calcutta University : 
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“I rise, my Lord, to associate myself with the weighty remarks made 
by my brother delegates from the Colonies, Prof. H. B. Allen 
(Melbourne) and Prof. Frank Allen (Manitoba). 

“The Indian graduate also is placed under peculiar disadvantages 
when he undertakes to pursue his post-graduate studies in a British 
University. My Lord, I plead for a more generous recognition of the 
merits of an Indian graduate; he has, I am afraid, the badge of inferior- 
ity stamped upon him simply because he happens to be an India-made 
ware. I can speak with some degree of confidence about the particular 
subject which I have the honour to profess, namely Chemistry. Now, of 
late there have been some brilliant students engaged in post-graduate 
researches and as their communications find hospitable reception in the 
columns of the leading British Chemical Journals, I take it that they are 
considered as of a fair degree of merit and yet it is a strange anomaly 
that when the authors of these investigation come over here and aspire 
for a high British degree, they are made to go through the trodden path 
in the shape of having to pass the preliminary examination and this has 
a depressing and deterrent effect upon the enthusiasm of our youths. I 
endorse the suggestion made by a previous speaker that such a scholar 
should only be made to pass through a probationary period under the 
guidance of a teacher whom he chooses and if he fully satisfies him the 
Colonial or Indian student should at once be allowed to go up for the 
highest degree on the strength of his thesis alone. 

“Sir Joseph Thomson has spoken about the rich endowments and 
scholarships required to encourage a post-graduate scholar. The Calcutta 
University has already founded a good few post-graduate scholarships 
and expects to have more. But I beg, however, to remind the representa- 
tives of the British Universities present here that we in India have from 
time immemorial held aloft the high ideal of plain living and high think- 
ing and that with even comparatively poor stipends and bursaries we 
hope to achieve much. 

“My Lord, I do not for a moment claim that the teaching our Uni- 
versities impart is of the same degree of efficiency as in the sister Brit- 
ish Universities—in fact we have much to learn from you—but I beg 
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leave to remind you that in spite of their many defects and drawbacks, 
our Universities have produced some of the brightest ornaments of our 
country. The foremost lawyer of Calcutta—a man renowned through- 
out India for his high forensic attainments—is a graduate of the Calcutta 
University. Three of the most eminent physicians and surgeons of 
Calcutta who have attained to phenomenal success in their professional 
career are, again, graduates of my own University and last but not least 
. the present Vice-Chancellor of our University, who enjoys the unique 
distinction of being three times in succession elected to his onerous 
duties by the Chancellor of the University, who is no other than the 
Viceroy himself,—l say, Sir A. T. Moakerjee is also a product of the 
same University. 

“My Lord, before I resume my seat I once more plead for a more 
generous recognition of the teaching imparted in our Colleges.” 

In the sphere of original researches in science, especially in Chem- 
istry, some of our graduates at the Presidency College are showing re- 
markable capacity—their investigations are being published in the lead- 
ing scientific journals in England, Germany and America and yet when- 
ever any vacancies occur in the department, their claims are cooly ig- 
nored and the sad spectacle is witnessed of the posts being filled up by 
raw graduates from England, who are admittedly their inferiors and 
who have got no original work to their credit. 

The Indian graduates suffer a grievous injustice and the obvious 
way to remedy it would be to throw the gates of admission wide open to 
merit alone, irrespective of racial considerations. Recruitment should 

-be in the first place local and the power of selection should also be 
entrusted to a thoroughly representative Board of Literary and Scien- 
tific Experts in India. In case of a vacancy, the Board should be empow- 
ered to advertise in the local papers and to receive applications. It is 
only in the contingency of a suitable candidate not being available on 
the spot, a requisition should be made to the Secretary of State. 

In the next place there should be one Educational Service in the 
country and the system of two compartments of the service, one called 
the Indian Educational Service and the other Provincial Educational 
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Service, should be done away with. The proposed service would have 
one cadre of appointments with equal pay and prospect and the consid- 
eration of fitness and merit should be the only criteria for promotion to 
the highest posts of the service. In the case of Europeans appointed in 
England a special allowance not exceeding one-fourth of their ordinary 
pay may be given to them in view of their service in a distant country. In 
other respects the rights and privileges of the Europeans and the Indi- 
ans in the service should be absolutely similar. 

There is another strong reason in favour of employing Indian agency. 
A European naturally looks to India as a land of exile and his thoughts 
are always turned homeward. As soon as he joins his appointment, he 
beings to look forward to his furlough and even during summer holi- 
days he often runs home. Socially speaking, the European lives quite 
apart and it is only in rare cases that he is found to mix on equal terms 
with his pupils. The result is that he fails to create anything like an 
intellectual atmosphere. Moreover, the European when he retires from 
the service leaves India for good and all the experience which he gath- 
ered during his tenure of office are clean lost to the country. But the 
mature experiences of an Indian after retirement are always at the dis- 
posal of his countrymen; he is in fact a valuable national asset. 
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We are assembled here this afternoon to perform a solemn and pi- 
ous duty—to mourn the loss of one, who for a period of half.a 
century and more, was indefatigable in his exertions on behalf of 
India. The death of Sir William Wedderburn has left a void which I 
am afraid it will be difficult to fill up. It is true, he has died full of 
years and honours, but at this critical and momentous juncture in 
the history of our political existence we can ill-afford to lose the 
services of such a sincere friend of our country. 

Allan Octavian Hume, Henry Cotton and William Wedderburn 
form an illustrious triumvirate —they are the last of a race of Anglo- 
Indian administrators, which, alas! bids fair to become as extinct as 
the Dodo. As a student of science I may be permitted for a moment 
to trace some of the potent causes which have operated to bring 
about this lamentable state of things. In the good old days of John 
Company when the voyage to and from India often occupied six 
months, when it was necessary to double the Cape in sailing ships, 
when ‘salted beef with scurvy into the bargain was the dainty deli- 
cacy offered to the palate—the Civilian seldom turned his thoughts 
west-ward; he looked upon India as his home; he entered into the 
feelings -and sympathised with the aspirations of the people, shared 
their joys and griefs. Just fancy Sir Charles Metcalfe returning to 
England in 1838 after an absence of 38 years! With the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and the running of the accelerated mail service, 
however, the old state of things was upset. To the average Euro- 
pean, India became the land of exile and of regrets. The official 
began to regard himself as a stranger and sojourner in the land and 
to count the days from the time of joining till the beginning of the 
much coveted furlough—just as the pious Hindu counts his beads, 
—-when he would be able to spend a couple of years at his "home, 

* Presiding over a public meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall on March 4, 1918, Dr. 
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sweet home." Then again the moffusil stations have been brought 
within easy reach of the Presidency towns,—thanks to the railway 
and steamer communications. Life in the luxurious clubs has be- 
came attractive. The executive head of the district often makes over 
his charge to the senior Deputy Magistrate and spends the’ week- 
end in these resorts of recreation and amusement. The’ European 
officer or even the merchant thus lives in a world apart in a state of 
glorious isolation. No doubt in his daily transactions he mixes with 
people of all sorts and conditions but that is in a purely business 
capacity. An Indian is now to an European a sealed book-—a thick 
impenetrable veil—I had almost said a sort of Chinese wall—has 
begun to partition off the one from the other. 

Both Wedderburn and Cotton were competition—wallahs; but 
both had hereditary connection with India extending over a cen- 
tury and had thus imbibed the traditions of the Hailebury days— 
they formed a kind of connecting link between the ancient regime 
and the new. We are often told that the Government of India aims at 
efficiency but this kind of efficiency is being purchased at a bitter 
cost. The machinery with its elaborate paraphernalia has become 
top heavy. The-table of the Secretariat now groans under the load 
of basketfuls of files. Desk and routine work and red tape-ism have 
become the necessary adjuncts of the system. It makes havoc of 
genius and originality and turns out hum-drum mediocres. Just half- 
a-century ago Sir John Kaya thus compared the old order with the 
new :— 

"At that time the Civil Service was recruited with boys fresh 
from school. A stripling from the fifth form at Eton was suddenly 
converted in his teens into an Indian administrator, and launched at 
once into a sea of temptation, at an Indian presidency to sink or to 
swim, according to the degree of his own strength or of the power 
of the waves. How he managed "to fit himself for the public ser- 
vice" it was hard to say. His education was generally slender, and in 
its slenderness not of a kind to qualify him for the work of Indian 
administration. That good or bad angel of Examination had not at 
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that time flapped his wings over the land. And yet, somehow or 
other, very good public servants had been, as the Court of Directors 
acknowledged, reared out of these adverse circumstances. Warren 
Hastings and John Shore, Jonathan Duncan and George Barlow— 
the Halheds, the Colebrookes, Neill Edmonstone, and St. George 
Tucker, had ripened under that system; and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
was growing rapidly.” I may also add the names of Munro, Malcolm 
and Metcalfe. 

A race of giants has been succeeded by a breed of pygmies 
who are incapable of taking a wide outlook of things and events. If 
I have gone a little out of the way in discussing briefly some of the 
causes which are responsible for the deterioration of the Services it 
is only to point a moral and adorn a tale. In the early days of his 
career Wedderburn was inclined to believe in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice as the ordained instrument of India's regeneration, but the dream 
of youthful enthusiasm was soon dissipated. The disillusionment 
was not long in coming. His mature life-long experiences of the 
Indian bureaucracy are thus summed up in the following lines 
quoted from his Presidential Address to the Fifth National Congress, 
1889 : 

"In certain important particulars the professional interests of our 
official administrators in India are in antagonism with the interests 
of the Indian tax-payer whose affairs they administer. 

“The main interests of the Indian tax-payer are peace, economy 
and reform. But all those are necessarily distasteful to the civil and 
military classes. A spirited and well-equipped army naturally de- 
sires, not peace, but active service. And who can reasonably expect 
officials to love economy, which means reduction of their own sala- 
ries; or reform, which means restriction of their authority? It cannot 
be expected that as a class our official administrators in India will 
work for peace, economy and reform." 

Love for India and her people was the dominant passion of 
Wedderburn. To quote his own words:— "I have passed a quarter 
of a century among you, and during that period of time I have not 
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known what it was to suffer an unkindness from a native of India. 
During that period I have been in the service of the people of India, 
and have eaten their salt. And I hope to devote to their service what 
still remains to me of active life." : 

If ever out of the abundance of the heart the mouth spake it was , 
on this occasion, On his retirement he did not seek repose at Bath 
or Cheltenham but entered Parliament so that he might plead the 
cause of India. He retired from the House of Commons in 1900 
after sitting for 7 years because, as he himself confessed, he was 
overtaxed both as to physical endurance and financial resources. 
Perhaps it is not known to many of you that he spent over a lakh of 
rupees’ from his own pocket with the sole and exclusive object of 
advancing the moral and material well-being of the Indian people. 

After the death of Hume, Wedderburn was the life and soul of 
the British Congress Committee. He was also a large instrument of 
the Minto-Morley reforms. He lived what would be called a dedi- 
cated life. As Mr. S. N. Banerjea said in his inimitable language at 
the Allahabad Congress of 1910 of which Sir William was the Presi- 
dent : "In the muster-roll of distinguished Englishmen, who have 
loved India with an abounding love and have served her with pas- 
sionate devotion, Sir William Wedderburn will be one of the most 
distinguished. How many of us, children of the soil, whose bones 
will rest here, whose interests, sympathies and reminiscences are 
centred in this ancient land, can claim to have exhibited in the record 
of their life-work, the selfless devotion, the unflinching self-sacri- 
fice and the supreme love for India and her peoples, which have 
always been the dominating features in the public career of Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn?" l 

The lives of men like Hume and Wedderburn should teach us 
the great lesson of the need and urgency of the development of a 
composite patriotism where the Englishman and the Indian may 
find enough scope to march shoulder to shoulder and work out the 
destinies of their own mother land. 

- There was a grand simplicity combined with nobility in the life 
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that Sir William Wedderburn chose to live; something of the Puritan's 
moral earnestness and strength of character blended in him with the 
suavity of culture and the spirit of noblesse oblige. He was a British 
baronet by inheritance; as a Civil Servant he rose to be Secretary to 
the Bombay Government and Judge of the High Court. But there 
was no aristocratic aloofness in him no sense of repulsion from 
India and the Indians. He did not identify our nation with the hard- 
ened criminals, servile office-seekers and title-hunting snobs whom 
it was his lot to meet with in his official capacity, but always sought 
out and co-operated with the best and most patriotic representatives 
of our countrymen and was thus brought into intimate contact with 
men like S.S. Bengalee, Nourozjee Firdonjee, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Bhau Daji, Mangaldas Nathubhai, Viswanath Narayan Mandalik, 
Ganes Vasudeo Joshi, Ranade, Mehta, Telang and Tyabji and lat- 
terly Gokhale, Messrs. Surendranath Bannerji, Bhupendranath Basu 
and others. 

He sacrificed the evening of his life, long years of well-earned 
ease, the friendship of old comrades of his youth and manhood,— 
and what was probably least in his eyes, I mean his private income, 
—~-in furthering the political progress of the Indians. In words whose 
noble and hearty ring take us back to the golden days of antique 
Rome, he used to say : "India has given bread and the means of 
distinction to me and my forbears. It is only serving her sons that I 
can repay my debt to her!" 

There was enough in our people to discourage him, enough to 
make him at times sick of his work. People who labour to regener- 
ate a fallen nation, often get an inside view of unspeakable sordid- 
ness,.weakness and misery, which are hidden from casual observ- 
ers. They have to work in an atmosphere almost stifling. But 
Wedderburn's stout heart never quailed. He had chosen the right 
path and he went straight ahead, unmoved by the failings or our 
countrymen, undeterred by the sneers of the Tory press and the 
Anglo-Indian clubs and an unsympathetic Secretory of State like 
Lord George Hamilton, ever ready to administer him sharp rebukes 
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for his magnanimous advocacy of the cause of the dumb millions 
of India. He had caught a beatific vision of the day of Indian's lib- 
eration, and toward that promised land he marched through the valley 
of the shadow of death, knowing well that he would not live to see 
it with the eyes of flesh, but no less strenuously, no less hopefully 
. than the youngest recruit in the army of India’s political workers. 

A generation before Sir Wiliam Wedderburn, Macaulay with 
his prophetic vision had foreseen the day, when the teaching of 
Roman History, English History and Athenian Eloquence to Indian 
youth would bear its natural fruit; according to him it would be the 
proudest day for England when, under her fostering care, the sub- 
jects of centuries of oriental despotism, the brown natives of a tropical 
clime, would feel inspired to make their country what the sevenhilled 
city was to her sons, what the City of the Violet Crown was to Pericles, 
what England was to Hampden and Locke, Pitt and Palmerston. For 
that day, however distant, Sir William set himself to prepare both 
the rulers and the ruled. His position and past services eminently 
fitted him for the task of being the interpreter, "the honest broker," 
between the two parties. If his counsels were not accepted, if his 
devotion was not utilised by one of the two parties, his was not the 
fault; his was not the loss. 

Sir Willian Wedderburn, like all right-thinkers, like our own 
Ranade, Gokhale and Sir Rabindranath, regarded the British con- 
` quest of India as a divine dispensation, and he deliberately made 
himself the willing instrument of that divine purpose, to bring the 
realisation of that high aim appreciably nearer. As John Stuart Mill 
long ago pointed out, where the race governing a distant depen- 
dency are different from and more civilised than the people whom 
they govern, the rulers are responsible only to the country from 
which they come, i.e., the people of one country are ultimately the 
rulers of the people of another country. This, in Mill's words, in 
despotism, but it can be mitigated if the foreign rulers pursue a -high 
ideal of policy instead of seeking selfish or racial interests. 

The ultimate moral justification of England's rule over India is 
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not Pax Britannica, not even the economic prosperity of the coun- 
try, but the preparation of the Indian people for self-government. If 
that end is lost sight of in the pursuit of any subsidiary advantage or 
improvement, British policy in India will miss its true goal; its his- 
tory will be the record of a huge failure, a record of immense prepa- 
rations without fruition. 

Sir William knew it, and therefore he kept his gaze steadily fixed 
on the true end and aim of England's mission in India, however 
distant that end might appear to his contemporaries. And he was 
only one of the noble band of Englishmen who have devoted their 
lives to the same cause. He was the "ain brither" of Henry Lawrence 
and Evens Bell, Henry Cotton and Allan Hume. 

Such lives may seem to the short-sighted materialist, to the all- 
wise "practical politician" and the experienced bureaucrat "on the 
spot," as futile: But only such lives can build a bridge between the 
East and the West, only such Englishmen can make India's inclu- 
sion in the British Empire possible. 

When centuries have rolled away from now, when the Divine 
purpose has wrought itself in India and the final history of our land 
comes to be written, the names of Wedderburn and Hume will shine 
in that record as a silver thread shot through the crimson web of the 
British conquest of India. 
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WHERE DOES INDIA 
STAND IN EDUCATION* 


The Indian Industrial Commission has issued its voluminous Re- 
port. We hope to notice it in due course mainly from the point of 
view of a student of science. In the meantime it is worth while to 
pause for a while to discuss our capacity, and preparedness to take 
advantage of or profit by the valuable recommendations embodied 
in the Roport. 

It goes without saying that the industrial development which 
we talk so much about cannot be ushered into being like the 
prophet’s gourd at a moment’s notice. The historical background of 
an ancient people prone to metaphysical subtleties cannot be ig- 
nored, nor should we forget that the Bengali, or for the matter of 
that, the Indian brain has been subjected to misuse for the last thou- 
sand years and more. As I have said elsewhere : 

“True it is that we are wont to take pride in the acuteness of the 
Bengali intellect as evidenced in the subtleties of disputations based 
upon the modern school of Nyaya as also of Smriti (of Navadwipa); 
it should, however, be borne in mind that while the great promulga- 
tor of Smriti (Raghunandan) was ransacking the pages of Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Parasara and others and laying down the rigid rules 
of fasting to be ébserved by a child-widow of nine years of age and 
in default there of holding out of the terrors of hell fire for her-an- 
cestors on the paternal and maternal side; while Raghunatha, 
Gadadhara, Jagadisa and other mighty logicians were engaged in 
composing glosses and commentaries on the classical works of logic 
and were thus adding to the consternation of the pupils of the tols; 
while our astrologers were calculating the omens and prognostica- 
tions from the cawing of a crow at a particular moment in the south- 
west quarter; while our pandits were disturbing the peace of the 
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assemblies by acrimonious dispute over the controversy whether 
the sound raised by the falling of the palm-fruit accompanied it or 
was an after-effect? I say, while the intellectuals of Navadwipa were 
thus utilizing the precious gift of time, in Europe Galileo, Keplar, 
Newton and other philosophers were unravelling the mysteries of 
nature and ushering in a new epoch and thus glorifying the intellect 
of man.”* 

Remember it is such a people that has to be roused from its 
torpor of ages and all on a sudden compelled to run a race with 
some of the most virile and active races of the world! 

I just now spoke of our preparedness or rather the reverse of it 
for the present industrial competition. One of the main factors in 
the solution of the problem is our progress in education. Where 
does India stand in comparison with the advanced and progressive 
nations of the world? Practically nowhere. Her illiteracy is simply 
phenomenal. The statistics given below will reveal her position in 


this respect :— . 
Percentage of literates— 5.8 per cent. 
Percentage of pupils under instruction— 3.1 ” 


In Japan in 1915 the percentage of boys of school age attend- 
ing school was 98.80 that of girls of schoolage attending school 
was 97.67. 

The following Statistics will help to throw some light on the 
place which INDIA occupies in the scale of nations. 


WORLD-STATISTICS. 
Percentage of population over 12 years 
of age unable to read and write 

Country _ 1840 1870 1900 
Germany ed 18 
Norway 3 i 
Sweden 20 3 1 
Switzerland 20 5 l 
New Zealand 7 4 


* Bengalee Brain and its Misuse. 
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France 53 15 5 
United Kingdom Al 10 6 
Australia 9 
Holland 30 14 10 
United States 20 13 10 
Belgium 55 20 2 
Austria 79 45 31 
Italy 84 53 i 44 
Spain 68 

Russia in-Europe 98 85 78 


(Quoted in Encyclopædia of Social Refrom, mainly from 
Parson’s “Civilization Tables”). 
The following figures relate to Asia and Oceania. 


Population over ten years. 


Ceylon (All races) 78.3 All ages 1901 
Ceylon (European races) 11.9 » 1901 
Ceylon (Other than European) 78.4 3 
India 92.5 Population 

Over ten years 1901 
Philippine Islands 55.5 i 1903 
Rassiain Asia 87.3 1897 
Hawaii 36.3 Population 

Over six years 1896 
American Negroes 30.5 Population 

over ten years 1910 


(Quoted from American Cyclopeadia of Education). 

The illiterracy of the population of India is highest in the civi- 
lized world. 

Let us now see where we stand as regrds the university and 
higher scientific technical education. 

Total number of pupils undergoing University education— 
60,000. 


EXPENDITURE IN ARTS COLLEGES :~— 1916-17 


Percentage of 
Govt. Grant 
Total expenditure Govt. Grant to total expense 
Rs. 71,03,748 27,18,764 38 percent. 
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EXPENDITURE—UNIVERSITIES—1916-17 


Percentage of 

i Govt Grant 
University Total expenditure Govt. Grant to total expense. 
Calcutta 18,87,433 3,88,385 21 percent. 
Bombay 3,96,205 55,000 14” 
Madras5, 12,271 1,03,000 20” 
Pubjab 3,94,749 87,850 24” 
Allahabad 3,17,014 99,400 32” 


Technical Colleges :— 
Total Number of Pupils—1,319* 
Total expenditure Rs. 8,26,781 

It should be understood here, that the “Technical Colleges” in 
our country simply represent the colleges of mechanical and civil 
engineering, etc. 

Let us see what provisions and mighty efforts England, America, 
and Germany are making to improve the position of University and 
higher technical education. Prof. R. A. Gregory writes in a recent 
issue of Nature : 

The financial provision made by the State for university, medical, and higher techni- 
cal education in the United Kingdom ts about £300,000, annually. Of this amount England 
and Wales receive about £300,000, Scotland about £84,000, and Ireland about £1000,000. 
The total annual income of all the universities and university colleges in the British Isles 
including the universities and colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, is about £2,000,000; 
that of universities and colleges in the United States 1s £20,000,000, and of Universities 
in Germany £1,800,000. Particulars of the incomes of institutions in the United States are 
given in tables 8 to 12. 


8.-— Income of universities, colleges and Technological Schools of the United States 
(1913-1914) .— 


Amount Percentate 

For tuition and other £ of total 
educational services 4500,000 E a 
From invested funds 3500,000 17.5 
Donations and subscriptions 2700,000 13.5 
Grants from State or City 6000,000 30.0 
United States Government Grant 1000,000 5.0 
Other sources 23000,9000 11.5 

£20,000,000 - 100.0 


* The tables are culled from the latest quinquennial report on education by Mr Sharp. 
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The incomes of individual universities in the United States are very high in compari- 
son with those of most of our universities. Seventeen universities have each an annual 
income equal to, or in excess of the total Parliamentary Grants to universities and colleges 
of England and Wales, and nine have incomes equal to, or in excess of, the total Parliamen- 
tary Grants to university and higher technical education in the whole United Kingdom. 
The incomes of thise United States universities are shown in Table9 

9,——-Annual incomes of seventeen universities ın the United States 1913-14 :— 


University i Income 
Cornell University a0 £1300000 
Columbia » T 1300000 
Harvard ” he 860000 
Minnesota » a 600000 
Wisconsin » oa 600000 
Illinois ” Ki 600000 
California» a 560000 
Yale » es 500000 
Michigan University T 500000 
North Western University ast £440000 
Wellesley College, Mass. a; 300000 
Missouri University 3 300000 
Washington University, Missouri ni ` 300000 
Princeton University i 300000 
Ohio State ” “ 300000 
Pennsylvania » 300000 


Five states of the U.S A., four of them with populations of about two millions each, 
gave grants to universities in 1913-14 exceeding the total Parliamentary grants to univer- 
sities and colleges of England and Wales. These are shown in Table 10. 

10,—State Grants to five universities in the United States :-— 

State Population Grant 


Minnesota 2000000 £500000 
IHinois 5600000 400000 
Wisconsin 2300000 400000 
California 2400000 300000 
Michigan 2800000 300000 


The benefactions to universities and colleges in the United States are similarly far in 
excess of those devoted to such institutions in the United Kingdom. The total amount of 
gifts and bequests to universities and colleges in the United States ın the year 1913- 
14,excluding grants by the Federal Government, different States, and municipalities was 
more than £5000000. 

Of this amount nearly £4000000 was for endowment, giving in a single year, it 
invested at 5 per cent., an increased endowment income of £200000 or double the income 
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derived from all the all the endowment funds of the whole of the modern universities and 
university colleges of England and Wales. The chief gifts in 1913-14 are shown in Table 
11. In addition forty-five universities, colleges and technological schools each received 


gifts above £20,000. 

11.—Private benefactions to universities of the United States, 1913-14 :-— 

University m Benefactions 

Cornell University ies £1800000 
Harvard » ae 400000 
Chicago » eI 300000 
Yale » a 200000 
Washington » ss 200000 
Columbia » 200000 


The gifts and bequests to universities and colleges in the United Kingdom in the year 
1913-14 amounted to about £200000 

The incomes of the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts in 1913-14, excluding 
the grants for experiment stations, amounted to £7000000, and up as shown in Table 12. 

12 —Incomes of Agricultural and Technical Colleges, U.S.A. :— 


Sources Amount Per cent. 
From States £3600000 52 
Federal Government 700000 10 
Tuition fees and endowments 2700000 38 
£7000000 100 


The total income of these technical colleges is thus nearly ten times that of the 
whole of the universities and colleges ın England and Wales in receipt of Exchequer 
Grants, and 60 per cent. is derived from State or Federal Grants in comparison with 40 
per cent. from Parliament and local authorities combined in the case of universities and 
colleges of England. It may be added that the normals State expenditure per annum on 
higher agricultural education in England and Wales is about £20000 and £35000 for 
agricultural research, or not much more than a single State in America receives for 
similar purposes. 

The incomes of twenty-one German universities in 1913-14, not including the tech- 
rucal high schools, amounted to nearly £1800000; and of this the State provided £1500000 
or more than 80 per cent. of the total. The universities with incomes approaching £100000 
or more are shown in Table 13. 


13.—Incomes of Eight German Universities. 


University Income State Grants Per cent. 
Berlin £246000 £205000 81 
Leipzig 231000 190000 82 
Breslau 112000 82000 73 
Halle 111000 74000 67 
Bonn 100000 75000 75 
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Kiel 99000 65000 66 
Gottingen 94000 50000 63 
Konigsberg 92000 72000 80 


Some of the points brought out by the foregoing tables may be stated as follows :— 

(1) In proportion to population, the United States has more than twice as many 
students of university standard as are in England; Scotland has more than three times as 
many; and Germany nearly three times as many. 

(2) There are only 5000 full-time students of science and technology in the United 
Kingdom in comparison with nearly 17000 in Germany and 34000 in the United States. 

(3) The total income of universities in the United States amounts to about £1800000. 
The total income of all the universities of the United Kingdom is about £2000000. 

(4) Eighty per cent, of the total income of German univerties is derived from State 
Grants, in comparison with 34 per cent contributed in Parliamentary Grants to the modern 
universities of England and Wales 

(5) Thirty per cent. of the income of universities in the United States is derived from 
invested funds and donations, in comparison with 15 per cent. in the modern universities 
of England and 6 per cent. in those of Wales. 

(6) The tuition fees at universities of the United Kingdom form a much higher 
percentage of the total income than they do in the United States and Germany. 

(7) Nine universities in the United States have individual incomes exceeding the total 
amount granted annually by Parliament to Universities and institutions of like standard in 
the United Kingdom. 

(8) Five States of the United States give grants to their universities exceeding the 
amount of Parliamentary grants to universities and coHeges of England and Wales. 

(9) Private benefactions to universities and colleges in the United States amount to 
more than £5000000 annually; in the United Kingdom they do not average one-twentieth 
that sum. 

(10) The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts in the United States have a total 
income of £7000000, or ten times that of the whole of the modern universities of England 
and Wales. 

(11) The University of Berlin receives annually from State funds a grant nearly equal 
to the total annual Parliamentary grants to the universities and colleges of England’and 
Wales. 

It will be evident from these facts that in the domain of higher education the United 
Kingdom compares very unfavourably with the United States and Germany No doubt 
one reason for this is that in America and Germany there has been a greater demand for 
highly trained men than in the British Isles, where posts for such men have been few, 
. Salaries low, and prospects poor. Conditions are, however, improving; and the industrial 
research associations being formed in connection with the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, as well as associations established on the lines suggested by the 
Whitley Report, need for their successful operation the employment of men capable of 
undertaking research. The conditions of industrial development and the competition of 
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other countries make it essential to secure an adequate supply of trained workers of this 


type. 
Increased grants to universities and technical institutions are needed to enable the 


tuition fees to be reduced and to ensure that the staffs are paid salaries commensurate with 
the high qualifications demanded. The present aid given by Parliament is in no way 
adequate to modern needs, and compares very unfavourably with what is available in the 
United States and Germany. The grand total of all Parliamentary grants to universities and 
technical colleges of university rank in the United Kingdom is about £500,000, whereas 
the Federal and State grants in the United States amount to £7,000000., and in Germany 
to nearly £2,000000. The provision made by Parliament for higher education is thus 
obviously not that which should be expected of a state which intends to maintain its 


position among leading powers 

= An able writer has very aptly said that the world to-day is one 
vast market in which men of every colour, race and creed struggle 
fiercely for livelihood. In the keen competition India has to enter 
the lists armed with the primitive weapons— arrows, bows, swords 
and. the buckler— against powerful nations equipped with the most 
up-to-date weapons, e.g., maxim guns. 

We must bestir ourselves. There is not a moment to lose. I hold 
no brief for the Government of India. Its parsimonious attitude to- 
wards the educational grant in the budget shows that it has but a 
poor conception of its duties and responsibilities towards the teem- 
ing famished millions entrusted to its care. It will not, however, ` 
mend matters if we rest contentedly indulging in mere wanton criti- 
cism of the Government policy. The heavy burden of £145,000,000 
of war contribution thrown upon India will seriously cripple her 
energy for years to come and the claims of increased grants for 
education will receive but scant attention. New sources of income 
to meet the crying demands of education will have to be tapped; the 
rich endowments attached to the temples, as also the wakf property, 
should be rendered available for this purpose. I believe incomes 
amounting to crores of rupees are locked up in this manner. They 
are simply frittered away and are wasted in absolutely unreproductive 
ways. The Religious Endowments Bills introduced by the late 
Ananda Charlu and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh met with no response 
from our leaders. On the countrary, the cry of “religion in danger” 
was faised by some of the reactionary journals. I can well under- 
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stand the jealousy of allowing a foreign government—alien in race 
and creed— to interfere with such affairs. But surely it should not 
be difficult so to arrange matters that only local committees thor- 
oughly representative of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Jaina and other 
communities would have control over the management of the funds. 
Then again as in England and America there must be a continual 
flow of gifts and bequests. We require the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the Government and the people. The more Tatas, Palits, and 
Ghoses we have among us, the better. But we must bear in mind 
that many a mickle makes a muckle. Every one of us can do some- 
thing to promote the cause of education; and this something we 
must do to the utmost of our capacity. 
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_ PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH IN THE FIRST 
CONFERENCE OF ALL BENGAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN MARCH, 1921, 

AT GAIBANDHA* 


J deem it a great honour to have been asked to preside over this 
Conference of the teachers of Bengal. I have acted as a teacher in 
night schools in an amateurish way. But I am conscious of the sa- 
cred work done by men whose vocation in life is to teach the youth 
of a country and lead them to knowledge and noble life. I desire to 
have the honour to be counted among the friends of gentlemen 
whose calling is the highest that a good man can have. 

I know how ill-paid you are, with what difficulty you keep your 
head above the waters, how after 5 hours’ strenuous work which 
taxes a man’s brain, lungs and patience to the utmost, many of you 
have no leisure but have to work as private tutors, mornings and 
evenings. Again those of you who do not work in Governmment 
schools have no pension to expect when disabled by sickness or 
old age and have in future the risk of being turned out any time by 
the authorities of your school. This state of things must change. 
You should have higher salaries, pensions and provident furnds 
and a more secure tenure of office. The resolutions that are pres- 
ently going to be moved to some extent will meet your wants. You 
are aware that I moved a resolution in the Council for the establish- 
ment of the Board for Secondary Education which was carried. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Probodh Chandra Mitra, our Education Minister will 
shortly introduce a bill for giving effect to that resolution. He will, I 
hope, earn your gratitude by generous provisions about your pay, 
prospects, security and pension. If your humble friend be in the 
council you may rest certain that he shall do all that is possible for 
him to do. Your resolution about publication and sale of books has 


* Journal, ABTA, 1921. 
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also my fullest support. I recognize the fact that teachers may well 
be entrusted with the work of compiling text books for High Schools. 
The text book committee should be composed mainly of teachers 
of High Schools. 

So much for yourselves, I should also speak on this occasion on 
some of the burning questions about education now agitating the 
public mind. The first is, that of national education. To be sure, 
national education is the only education that the youth of a country 
should have. But what is national education? The distinction be- 
tween national schools and Government schools is made only in 
independent countries. We are a dependant people and the national 
fund raised by taxes are controlled by a foreign government. That 
being so unless the people can by imposing voluntary taxes upon 
themselves raise 2 to 3 crores of rupees a year for education, they 
can not ignore the institutions of the Government. The Government 
itself will be very glad to throw the burden on the people. That is 
one reason why we have got the reforms and the Indian Education 
Minister has to recommend fresh taxation for money for educa- 
tion. This phase of the matter should be considered by the advo- 
cates of national schools. Education will cease in this country if 
Government grants are rejected. 

Again within the course of next six months there will be legisla- 
tion giving full control of education to the elected. representatives 
of the people and you may have national education. But you must 
remember that the nation consists of a majority of Muhommedans. 
We shall have Swaraj in education. But what kind of Swaraj will it 
be with the clash of races, creeds and languages? The patience, the 
forbearance, the enlightenment and the self-sacrifice necessary for 
orderly progress for Swaraj are very great. The first conflict will be 
about a common language. 

This brings me to the next question and that is the question of 
teaching in the vernacular. It must be admitted by everbody that 
boy should acquire knowledge through the medium of his mother 
tongue. I, for my part, would like to have all the text-books of Eu- 
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ropean Science and Philosophy, History & Political and Social Sci- 
ence translated into Bengalee and to see our boys acquiring knowl- 
edge through them. But the books do not exist at present. Again the « 
question is, is Western culture necessary? By Western culture I mean 
methods of progressive science, philosophy, politics and sociol- 
ogy. People forget mathematics can be only one, chemistry and 
astronomy, as distinguished from alchemy and astrology of an- 
cient countries can not be different for countries. Even modern 
philosophy and experimental psychology can not be different for 
different countries. It does not matter in what language they are 
learned. They must be be learned in English for contenience for the 
present. But surely the day is coming when they would be. learned 
in the mother tongue of the boys. But what is the mother tongue of 
Indians? Even the Muhammadans who are the majority in Bengal 
would not have our Bengalee, they would have Urdu or Urdu-mixed 
Bengalee they speak. It is impossible to convince them that they 
should agree to have Bengalee as the medium of instruction. So if 
we insist upon the varnacular of Bengal and it be decided by the 
vote of the majority of the population, we may have Urdu and 
Bengali may pass away. It is a contingency I shudder to contem- 
plate. 

Further; we must remember from a politcal and national point of 
view if it were possible we should have one language for all India. 
Loknarayan Tilak thought the adoption of Hindi as the common 
language for India was indispensible for Swaraj. The late justice 
Saroda Charan Mitra established a society for the adoption of the 
Nagri character by all Indians. The only possible solution seems to 
be that Urdu which is very similar to Hindi with Nagri characters 
should be adopted by all Indians. That seems to be inevitable for 
Northern India. But is modern Bengalee of Hem Chander and 
Rabindra Nath and Bankim Chander to pass away? We can not 
agree to it. We, Bengalee speaking Hindus of Bengal, should so 
enrich the Bengalee language that it may be willingly accepted by 
different classes in Bengal. It is a fact not very wellknown that many 
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Biharee gentlemen learned Bengalee in.prepartition days because 
of the excellence of Bengalee books. The Hindi theatres of Calcutta 
are not welcome to me. The rich managers of Hindi theatres by 
their magnificant accoutrements have thrown the Bengalee the- 
atres in the shade. We are making way for other peoples in every 
department of life. But our literature still occupies a pre-eminent 
position in India. Let our authors so enrich it, let our theatre manag- 
ers so endeavour that in time Bangalee may be fashionable as a 
language for all India. The result will depend upon the Bangalee 
Hindus being able to maintain their pre-eminence among the peoples 
of India. If they give way to other peoples, there is no hope for 
their language. They, I hope, will not make way for others. In the 
mean time the conflict of languages should not be made an issue 
of a fight between peoples of different classes and creeds. Let us 
consider and not hurry in this matter. I love the Bangalee language 
quite as much as most people but I am apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of a premature conflict. 

The next question is that of vocational industrial training in higher 
schools. People use the word vocational but do not understand its 
meaning. It means the training of an industrial profession which a 
boy is intended to adopt in after life. In that sense training in smithy 
work or weaving is out of place in school attended by boys of the 
Bhadrologue classes. The Bhadrologue classes in all Europeans 
countries do not take to these professions. Why poor Bangalee 
Brahmins, Kayasthas and Vaidyas should be forced to learn these 
professions which they will never adopt in after life, J can not un- 
derstand. I have spent all my life in endeavouring to improve the 
industrial position of my country and I know something about our 
condition and the conditions prevailing in other countries. In no 
country in the world for the Matriculation classes an industrial train- 
ing is insisted upon. Again the half starved High Schools can ill 
afford to pay for these additional classes. Our patriotic lawyer friends 
in the council who never had anything to do with industries should 
pause and consider. 
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Last of all, I have to speak to you of a matter which I consider as 
of paramount importance. The reason why we are going down in 
the struggle for existence against the stronger peoples of other 
provinces and are being ousted by them in the mills, in carpentary, 
in smith’s work, as masons, as chauffeurs and lastly as mufassil 
vendors and buyers of goods, is our, inferior physique and capacity 
for hardship. It is for this reason that Muhammadans are about 85 
p.c. of the cultivating classes of this country. It is for this reason 
also that even the stronger Muhammadan cultivator is requiring the 
help of the still stronger and hardier Urias, Santhals and 
upcountrymen in agriculture. The improvement of our physique is 
therefore of infinitely greater importance than any other matter. 
When I was in the Senate, I had a scheme for compulsory physical 
training for boys passed by the Faculty of Arts but the resolution 
was lost by one vote in the Senate on account of the opposition of 
the so-called patriots of the day. Now gentlemen, I most earnestly 
desire you to consider the matter. You can surely have gymnasiums. 
Remember foot-ball demoralizes and does not develop the muscles 
and may be of some good but not of much good. In no country 
foot-ball players go without other exercise for the development of 
the muscles. In Germany they will have nothing but gymnastics. 
Now gentlemen, you can surely have physical instructors and induce 
all your boys to take physical training. In the Muffusil schools the 
boys should be allowed to go home and return after an hour for an 
hour of physical training and games in the school compound. It is 
‘not difficult matter to manage. I give you no scheme. But I bring 
this to your notice, gentlemen, you are the trainers of the youth of 
this country, upon you the future progress, intellectual, industrial, 
political, moral, and religious, wholly depends. John Knox while 
fighting for freedom and against superstition. said “Send the school 
master abroad and all will be right”. Before you all despotism, all 
superstition, all that is evil, must shrink and pass away. Gentlemen, 
remember your high vocation in life. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Allow me at the very outset to offer my most cordial thanks for the 
very high honour you have seen fit to bestow upon me by asking 
me to deliver an address at the Convocation of the National Muslim 
University at Aligarh. I am indeed using no mere language of con- 
ventional humility when I say that the greatness of the honour has 
well-nigh made me nervous, for I do not know what I have done to 
deserve the infliction of this dizzy eminence. And I confess that it 
was with a feeling of surprise that I received your invitation, for I 
could scarcely conceive why myself a student of Science, a 
Bengalee, a non-Muslim and a non-political man should have been 
singled out to deliver an address at“such an important function of 
an Islamic University, situated in Upper India and owing its birth to 
the fervour of political excitement. Perhaps I was wrong, perhaps it 
was none of these, but my humble services to the cause of educa- 
. tion in our country that led you, as Educationists whose supreme 
task is to mould the youth of the nation and train it for national 
service, to thrust this great honour upon me — for in education lies 
the salvation of India. 

In any case this invitation, so unexpectedly made, was itself some- 
thing of an eye-opener to me. I confess and I trust my friends here 
will not take it amiss, that I am not much in love with sectarian and 
denominational institutions, and I always tremble with fear lest they 
degenerate into, narrow and bigoted things, as is their general ten- 
dency. So this invitation to a non-Muslim gave me all the more 
pleasure on this account that it showed unmistakably the liberal 
and catholic spirit that is working in the organizers of this Univer- 
sity — a spirit that was indeed only to be. expected from the brilliant 
auspices under which this institution made its start — a spirit that 
was only worthy of its high-souled sponsors, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Maulana Mohamed Ali, to whom we all bow down in reverence. I 
can here only express my keenest regret, which I trust is felt by all 
those assembled here, that they are not here to grace this occasion 
by their noble and inspiring presence. We would have all been so 
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much stronger and braver if they could, have been here. Absent or 
present, may their spirit however always guide this University! The 
catholicity of outlook, the single-minded devotion to truth, the depth 
of enlightened patriotism that ever inspired these heroes of Indian 
nationalism——may they always illumine the path of our future 
progress! May this institution never sink down to the narrow groove 
of sectarian exclusiveness and communal chauvinism, nor settle 
down to the stagnant rut of religious bigotry and ignorant fanati- 
cism! 

It is this hope, this faith that is in me, in the noble, the broad, the 
liberal spirit of your workers that has encouraged me to accept your 
invitation in spite of my distance and unfamiliarity. It is in the trust 
that I shall be looked upon as a brother among brothers that I have 
dared to respond to your call. And I am sure, my friends, you will 
not mind if I take this opportunity to indulge in some heart to heart 
talks with my comrades here on our present duties and responsibili- 
ties, ` 


ALIGARH TRADITIONS 


Aligarh is a name to conjure with; from the restful days of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan of hallowed memory in the early eighties of the 
last century down to these present stirring times of a nation wide 
resurgence, it has always stood for a centre, a living and inspiring 
centre, of Islamic learning and culture. Aligarh has set its impress 
on the best minds of more than two generations of our Muslim coun- 
trymen; and we, comparative outsiders as we are, have always as- 
sociated Aligarh with a broad, modern, intellectual outlook free from 
bigoted obscurantism; with a healthy, active, corporate University 
life not choked up and stifled by the dull, drab drudgery of me- 
chanical routine and parrot-like examinations; and above all with a 
deep and enlightened civic sense and patriotism that makes real, 
sturdy, live men of affairs, and not mere cloistered recluses. We 
have always looked upon it as a nursery which rears up men and 
not service-hunting clerks. And therefore, this new endeavour, this 
new National University set up in what has come to be almost an 
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Islamic Pithasthan, has a stupendous task before it — it has to live up 
to the heights of the traditions of Aligarh, and further to strive to 
establish new records. This is a task, which by its very magnitude 
and glory, ought to rouse our bravest instincts and to serve us to our 
loftiest efforts. | 

Freedom first, freedom second, freedom always -~ a noble senti- 
ment nobly expressed by. one of the makers of modern India, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee — should ever be the watchword of a Univer- 
sity. And this freedom we need not mean in a restricted academic 
sense as implying merely administrative autonomy in the manage- 
ment of a University — it should be given the most generous inter- 
pretation. It should stand pre-eminently for the freedom of the mind 
— the liberty of thought, the manumission of reason, the emancipa- 
tion of the intellect — the most glorious achievement and the most 
difficult, throughout the annals of human civilization. Authorities, 
precedents, dogmas — all must stand the test, the search-light of the 
intellect, cold and unimpassioned; and if found wanting, if found 
defective, if found absurd, they must go and be relegated to the 
lumberheap. Let there be light — is the cry of the human mind that 
has gone up for ages, though so often repressed and stifled; and 
that cry must be satisfied if there is to be light. It is in this instinct 
for light, for truth, for reality that that man shows himself most God- 
like. And in this diffusion of light the East has a proud part to pay. 
“Ex Oriente Lux” is a great saying, and the Orient must justify it. 

As a life-long student of Science, it is this aspect of a University, 
this mission of a teaching institution that makes its greatest appeal 
to me. Prejudice, bigotry and unreason have been the greatest en- 
emies to human progress throughout the entire course of man’s his- 
tory; and the baneful and soul-killing effects of authorities and dog- 
mas have been most terrible in stunting the growth of the human 
mind. And I take it that the greatest, the worthiest, and the most 
permanent contribution of Science to the cause of civilization has 
been its revolt againsts authority, it pursuit of truth and its appeal to 
reason. And speaking to you here this afternoon as a man of Sci- 
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ence I would appeal to you ever to keep this flag of truth, this ban- 
ner of freedom, unfurled. 

Though I am uttering what may sound like a note of warning, 
yet the fact is that these remarks are meant as nothing but friendly 
counsel and I am far from being nervous about the matter. On the 
~- contrary, I am more than confident that this respect for:truth, for 
pure learning, and for freedom of thought will pre-eminently char- 
acterize this University, as it has ever characterised the progress of 
Islam in the past. I know the traditions, I mean the intellectual tradi- 
tions of Islam; I remember the magnificent contributions made by 
Islamic peoples to the cause of science and literature and philoso- 
phy and arts; I recall the part that they have played in keeping up 
the torch of truth burning with undimmed lustre during the dark 
dismal period of the Middle Ages, when Christendom was content 
to exhaust its energies over barren Aristotelian logomachies and 
interminable theological wrangles about the Mother of God and the 
Son of God; the visions of Baghdad and Cairo, of Cordova and 
Granada, float before my imagination with all their ineffable aroma 
and age-old splendour. Though not a Muslim myself, my Asiatic 
heart expands with pride and joy when I think of the conquests in 
the fields of culture and knowledge achieved by Islam. My friends, 
I trust, will pardon me if in the fullness of my heart I love to linger 
longingly on this glorious period of Islamic history. 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 


What, I ask, would the world have been, where would modern 
civilization have been, if when the classic world of Europe had 
been submerged by the invasion of the Barbarians into an abyss of 
unspeakable darkness, of unrelieved gloom, Islam had not stepped 
into the breach, and nursed with the most sedulous care the germs 
of classic knowledge and reared them to fruition and bloom in the 
life-giving atmosphere of truth and freedom? All the knowledge of 
the East, of Egypt, of Greece was carefully preserved; and not merely 
preserved, but refined and improved and generalized by Islamic 
scholars and scientists and philosophers in the Middle Ages. One 
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can scarcely read the eloquent pages of Gibbon and Sedillot and 
Lane-Poole and Draper and Syed Amir Ali and other historians of 
that period without being struck with admiration and astonishment 
at the boldness of the speculations, the originality of the researches, 
and the variety of the subjects studied. I hope my friends will allow 
me to pore a little more in detail over this luminous page of the 
history of Islam. i 


IN THE DAYS OF THE PROPHET 


Love of knowledge and reverence for truth forms the very core 
of Islam; the Prophet himself was an ardent enquirer after Truth. 
Says Syed Amir Ali: 

The Arabian Prophet’s devotion to knowledge and science dis- 
tinguishes him from all other teachers, and brings him into the clos- 
est affinity with the modern world of thought. Medina, the seat of 
the theocratic common-wealth of Islam had, after the fall of Mecca, 
become the centre of attraction, not to the hosts of Arabia only, but 
also to enquirers from abroad. Here flocked the Persian, the Greek, 
the Syrian, the Irakian, and the African of diverse hues and nation- 
alities from the North and the West. Some no doubt came from 
curiosity, but most came to seek knowledge and to listen to the 
words of the prophet of Islam. He preached of the value of knowl- 
edge: “Acquire knowledge because he who acquires it in the way 
of the Lord performs an act of piety; who speaks of it, praises the 
Lord; who seeks it, adores God; who dispenses instruction in it, 
bestows alms; and who imparts it to its fitting objects, performs an 
act of devotion to God. Knowledge enables its possessors to distin- 
guish what is forbidden from what is not; it lights the way to Heaven: 
it is our friend in the desert, our society in solitude, our companion 
when bereft of friends; it guides us to happiness; it sustains us in 
misery; it is our omament in the company of friends; it serves as an 
armour against our enemies. With knowledge, the servant of God 
rises to the heights of goodness and to a noble position associates 
with sovereigns in this world and attains to the perfection of happi- 
ness in the next.” He would often say “the ink of the scholar was 
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more holy than the blood of the martyr”; and repeatedly impressed 
on his disciples the necessity of seeking for knowledge “Even unto 
China”. “He who leaves his home in search of knowledge, walks 
in the path of God.” “He who travels in search of knowledge, to 
him God shows the way to Paradise.” The Koran itself bore testi- 
mony to the supreme value of learning and Science. 

UP to the time of the Islamic dispensation, the Arab world, prop- 
erly so called, restricted within the Peninsula of Arabia and some 
outlying tracts the North-West and the North-East, had shown no 
signs of intellectual ‘growth. Poetry, oratory and judicial astrology 
formed the favourite objects of pursuit among the pre-Islamite Ar- 
abs. Science and literature possessed no votaries. The words of the 
Prophet gave a new impulse to the awakened energies of the race. 
Even within his life-time was formed the nucleus of an educational 
Institution which in after years grew into Universities at Baghdad 
and Salerno, at Cairo and Cordova. Here preached the Master him- 
self on the cultivation of a holy spirit : “One hour’s meditation on 
the work of Creator in a devout spirit is better that seventy years of 
prayer’. “To listen to the instructions of science and learning for 
one hour is more meritorious than attending the funerals of a thou- 
sand martyrs — more meritorious than standing up in prayer for a 
thousand nights.” Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, lectured on the 
branches of learning most suited to the wants of the infant com- 
mon-wealth. Among his recorded sayings are the following: “Emi- 
nence in science is the highest of honours”. “He dies not who 
gives life to learning.” “The greatest ornament of a man is erudi- 
tion.” Naturally such sentiments on the part of the Master and the 
Chief of the disciples gave rise to a liberal policy and animated all 
classes with a desire for learning. In spite of the upheaval of the 
Arab race under the early Caliphs, literature and arts were by no 
means neglected in the Metropolis of primitive Islam. Ali and Ibn 
Abbas, his cousin, gave public lectures on poetry, grammar, history 
and mathematics; others taught the art of recitation or elocution; 
whilst some gave lessons in calligraphy, in ancient times an invalu- 
able branch of knowledge. 
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THE ABBASIDE PERIOD 


Such being the example and precept of the Prophet of Islam 
himself it might naturally be expected that the subsequent develop- 
ment and expansion of Islam would give an immense impetus to 
the sciences and arts. And that was what really happened. The un- 
exampled intellectual ferment that ensued has been thus graphi- 
cally described by a Christian writer who can scarcely be accused 
of partiality to the achievements of Islam. 

The Saracens overran the realms of Philosophy and Science as 
quickly as they had overrun the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
In less than a century after the death of Mohammed, translations of 
the chief Greek philosophical authors had been made into Arabic ; 
poems such as the “Illiad” and the “Odyssey” being considered to 
have an irreligious tendency from their mythological allusions, were 
rendered into Syriac, to gratify the curiosity of the learned. Al- 
Mansor, during his Khalifate (AD 753-773) transferred the seat of 
government to Baghdad, which he converted into a splendid me- 
tropolis; he gave much of his time to the study and promotion of 
astronomy, and established schools of medicine and law. His grand- 
son, Haroun-al-Rashid (AD 786) followed his example, and ordered 
that to every mosque in his dominions a school should be attached. 
But the Augustan age of Asiatic learning was during the Khalifate 
of Al-Mamun (AD 813-832). He made Baghdah the centre of sci- 
ence, collected great libraries, and surrounded himself with learned 
men. 

Al-Mamum, when he became acquainted with the globular form 
of the earth, gave orders to his mathematicians and astronomers to 
measure a degree of a great circle upon it. On the shores of the Red 
Sea in the plains of Shinar, by the aid of an astrolabe, the elevation 
of the pole above the horizon was determined at two stations on the 
same meridian exactly one degree apart. The distance between the 
two stations was then measured, and found to be two hundred thou- 
sand Hashemite cubits; this gave for the entire circumference of the 
earth about twenty-four thousand of our miles; a determination not 
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far from the truth. But since the spherical form could not be posi- 
tively asserted from one such measurement, the Khalif caused an- 
other to be made near Cufa in Mesopotamia. His astronomers di- 
vided themselves into two parties, and, starting from a given point, 
each party measured an arc of one degree, the one northward, the 
other southward. Their result is given in cubits. If the cubit em- 
ployed was that known as the royal cubit, the length of a degree 
was ascertained within one-third of a mile of its true value. From 
these measures the Khalif concluded that the globular form was 
established. l . 

The elevated taste thus cultivated continued after the division of 
the Saracen Empire by internal dissensions into three parts. The 
Abbaside dynasty in Asia, the Fatimite in Egypt, and the Ommiade 
in Spain, became rivals not merely in politics, but also in letters and 
science. 

In letters the Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or 
edify the mind. In later times it was their boast that they had pro- 
duced more poets, than all other'nations combined. In Science their 
great merit consisted in this that they cultivated it after the manner 
of the Alexandrian Greeks, not after the manner of the European 
Greeks. They perceived that it can never be advanced by mere 
speculation; its only sure progress is by the practical interrogation 
of nature. The essential characteristics of their method are experi- 
ment and observation. Geometry and the Mathematical Sciences 
they looked upon as instruments of reasoning. In their numerous 
writings on mechanics, .hydrostatics, optics, it is interesting to re- 
mark that the solution of a problem is always obtained by perform- 
ing an experiment, or by an instrumental observation. It was this 
that made them the masters of Chemistry, my favourite Science, 
that led them to the invention of apparatus for distillation, sublima- 
tion, fusion, filtration, etc.; that in astronomy caused them to appeal 
to divided instruments, as quadrants and astrolabes; in Chemistry, 
to employ the balance, the theory of which they were perfectly famil- 
iar with to construct tables of specific gravities and astronomical tables, 
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as those of Baghdad, Spain and Samarcand; that produced their great 
improvements in Geometry, Trigonometry, the invention of Algebra, 
and the adoption of the Indian numeration in Arithmetic. 


LIBRARIES 


For the establishment and extension of the public libraries, books 
were sedulously collected. Thus the Khalif Al-Mamun is reported 
to have brought into Baghdad hundreds of camel-loads of manu- 
scripts. In a treaty he made with the Greek Emperor, Michael IM, he 
is stipulated that one of the Constantinople libraries should be given 
up to him. Among the treasures he thus acquired, was the treatise of 
Ptolemy on the mathematical construction of the heavens. He had it 
forthwitth translated into Arabic, under the title of “Almagest.” The 
-collections thus acquired sometimes became very large; thus the 
Fatimite library at Cairo contained one hundred thousand volumes, 
elegantly transcribed and bound. Among these, there were six thou- 
sand and five hundred manuscripts on Astronomy and Medicine 
alone. The rules of this library, permitted the lending-out of books 
to students resident at Cairo. The great library of the Spanish Khalifs 
eventually numbered six hundred thousand volumes; its catalogue 
alone occupied forty-four. Besides this, there were seventy public 
libraries in Andalusia. The collections in the possession of indi- 
viduals were sometimes very extensive. A private doctor refused 
the invitation of a Sultan of Bokhara because the carriage of his 
books would have required four hundred camels. 

There was in every great library in department for the copying 
or manufacture of translations. As to original works, it was the cus- 
tom of the authorities of colleges to require their professors to pre- 
pare treatises on prescribed topics. Every Khalif had his own histo- 
rian. Books of romances and tale, such as “The Thousand and One 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” bear testimony to the creative fancy 
of the Saracens. Besides this, there were books on all kinds of sub- 
jects — history, jurisprudence, politics, philosophy, biographies not 
only of illustrious men but of celebrated horses and camels. These 
were issued without any censorship or restraint, though in later 
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times, works on theology required a license for publication. Books 
of reference abounded geographical, statistical, historical ; dictio- 
naries and some abridgements or condensations of them, as the 
“Encyclopaedic Dictionary of all the Sciences” by Mohamed Abu 
Abdullah. Much pride was taken in the purity and whiteness of the 
paper, in the skilful intermixture of variously coloured inks, and in 
the illumination of titles by gilding and other adornments. 


UNVERSAL EXPANSION OF EDUCATION 


The Saracen Empire was dotted all over with colleges. They were 
established in Mongolia, Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa, Morocco, Fez, Spain. At one extremity of this vast 
region, which far exceeded the Roman Empire in geographical ex- 
tent, were the college and Astronomical observatory of Samarcand, 
at the other the Giralda in Spain. Gibbon referring to this patronage 
of learning says: “The same royal prerogative was claimed by the 
independent Emirs of the provinces, and their emulation diffused 
the taste and the rewards of Science from Samarcand and Bokhara 
to Fez and Cordova. The Vizier of a Sultan consecrated a sum of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the foundation of a college 
at Baghdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen 
thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction were communicated, per- 
haps, at different times, to six thousand disciples of every degree, 
from the son of the noble to that of the mechanic; a sufficient allow- 
ance was provided for the indigent scholars, and the merit or indus- 
try of the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In every 
city the productions of Arabic literature were copied and collected 
by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the rich.” The 
superintendence of these schools was committed with noble Hber- 
ality sometimes to Nestorians, sometimes to Jews. It mattered not in 
what country a man was born, not what were his religious opinions; 
his attainment in learning was the only thing to be considered. The 
great Khalif Al-Mamun had declared that “they are the elect of God, 
his best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted to the 
improvement of their national faculties; that the teachers of wisdom 
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are the true luminaries and legislators of this world, which, without 
their aid, would again sink into ignorance and barbarism.” 


SCIENCE AND ISLAM 


After the example of the medical college of Cairo, other medical 
colleges required their students to pass a rigid examination. The 
candidate then received authority to enter on the practice of their 
profession. The first medical college established in Europe was that 
founded by the Saracens at Salerno, in Italy. The first astronomical 
observatory was that erected by them at Seville, in Spain. It was 
constructed in AD 1196 under the superintendence of Abu Musa 
Jaafar (Geber), the Mathematician and Chemist. Its fate was not a 
little characteristic. After the expulsion of the Moors it was turned 
into a belfry, the Spaniards not knowing what else to do with it. 

It would far transcend our limits to give an adequate statement 
of the results of this imposing scientific movement. The ancient 
sciences were greatly extended, new ones were brought into exist- 
ence. The Indian method of Arithmetic was introduced, a beautiful 
invention, which expresses all numbers by ten characters, gives them 
an absolute value and a value by position, and furnishing simple 
rules for the easy performance of all kinds of calculations. Algebra, 
or Universal Arithmetic-the method of calculating indeterminate 
quantities or investigating the relations that subsist among quanti- 
ties of all kinds, whether Arithmetical or Geometrical-was devel- 
oped from the germ that Diophantus had left. Mohammed Ben Musa 
furnished the solution of quadratic equations, Omar Ben Ibrahim - 
that of cubic equations. The Saracens also gave Trigonometry its 
modern form, substituting sines for chords, which had been previ- 
ously used; they elevated it into a separate Science. Musa above 
mentioned was the author of a treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. 
Al- Baghdadi left one on land surveying, so excellent that by some 
it has been declared to be a copy of Euclid’s lost work on that sub- 
ject. In astronomy they not only made catalogues but maps of the 
stars visible in their skies, giving to those of the larger magnitudes 
the Arabic names they still bear on our celestial globes. They ascer- 
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tained, as we have seen, the size of the Earth by the measurement 
of a degree on her surface, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
published corrected tables of the sun and moon, fixed the length of 
the year, verified the precession of the Equinoxes. The treatise of 
Albategnius on “The science of the stars” is spoken of by Laplacé 
with respect; he also draws attention to an important fragment of 
Ibn Junis, the astronomer of Hakem, the Khalif of Egypt, AD 1000, 
as containing a long series of observations from the time of Al- 
mansor of eclipses, equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions of planets, 
occultations of stars -observations which have cast much light on 
the great variations of the system of the world. The Arabian as- 
tronomers also devoted themselves to the construction and perfec- 
tion of astronomical instruments, to the measurement of time by 
clocks of various kinds, by clepsydras and sun-dials. They were 
the first to introduce for this purpose the use of the pendulum. 

In the experimental Sciences, they greatly improved Chemistry; 
they discovered some of its most important reagents-Sulphuric Acid, 
Nitric Acid, Alcohol; and they applied that Science to the practice 
of medicine. In mechanics they had determined the laws of falling 
bodies, had ideas, by no means indistinct, of the nature of gravity; 
they were familiar with the theory of mechanical powers. In Hydro- 
statics they constructed the first table of the specific gravities of bod- 
ies, and wrote treatises on the flotation and sinking of bodies in wa- 
ter. In Optics they corrected the Greek misconception, that a ray 
proceeds from the eye, and touches the object seen, introducing the 
hypothesis that the ray passes from the object to the eye. They un- 
derstood the phenomena of the reflection and refraction of light. 

Out of the galaxy of reputed names in the history of Islamic 
authors during this epoch I may recall only a few of the most out- 
standing ones; Avicenna, the great physician and philosopher, 
Averroes of Cordova, the chief commentator of Aristotle, who 
revolutionised the philosophical thought of the times by his Neo- 
Platonic teachings. It was his intention to unite the teachings of 
Aristotle with those of the Koran. To him is also imputed the dis- 
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covery of spots on the sun. Abu Musa Jaafar (the Geber of Chris- 
tian writers) was the true father of modern Chemistry, and his name 
can only be ranked with those of Priestley and Lavoisier. Abu Othman 
wrote on Zoology; Al- Beruni, on gems—he had travelled to India to 
procure information; Rhazes, Al-Abbas and Al-Beithar, on Botany- 
the latter had been in all parts of the world for the purpose of obtain- 
ing specimens. Al-Gazzali, the philosopher, and Al- Hazen, the New- 
ton of the Arabs, are to be reckoned among the immortals of all time. 

I need not dilate any further; perhaps I have already tired out 
your patience with this enumeration, even yet none too adequate, 
of the intellectuai exploits of Islam; but one can scarcely tear him- 
‘self away from the charm and glamour of this glorious picture-In- 
deed it is a picture of which any nation and any race might be proud. 
We must however not be content with gloating over the past achieve- 
` ments of what our ancestors did; that were mere weakness and 
mawkish sentimentality. As Emerson says: “Do not believe the past; 
the old is for slaves.” We must emulate their example. We must 
imbibe that spirit, that untrammelled pursuit of truth wherever she 
may be found, that ready and hearty reception of knowledge un- 
mindful of the differences of country and race, that made Islam 
what it became. And it is because of these high traditions that I feel 
confident that this new Muslim University at Aligarh will ever em- 
blazon Truth and Freedom on its banner. 


DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


There is one other danger which very often besets a denomina- 
tional University, another rock on which such an Institution may 
founder—TI mean the danger of communal narrowness and spirit of 
exclusiveness to which reference has already been made. On this 
point too I am not at all inclined to be pessimistic, I do not like to 
see danger where there is none, and particularly because the great 
names with which this Institution is associated from its very. incep- 
tion—Mahatma Gandhi and Moulana Mohammed Ali—are by them- 
selves sure guarantees that the spirit of Hindu-Muslim brotherhood 
will ever be the life-breath of this Institution. I am sure that the 
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unworthy feeling of sectarianism will never invade its sacred pre- 
cincts, and even if unawares it crawls in surreptitiously it will be 
given very short shrift. Still wherever there is a potential source of 
mischief one can never be too careful. And it is on this account that 
I want to dwell a little upon this point. 


UNITED INDIA: ISLAM’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN ART 


India, as she now has come to be, is a composite nationality- 
outsiders would say that it is only a heterogeneous mass-but that 
mass, that composite structure is informed and unified with the 
golden thread of a common loyalty to the motherland. And out of 
this composite mass, neglecting other elements which are of smaller 
magnitude, the Hindus and the Muslims stand out as by far the 
most important. If these two elements hold fast together Indian na- 
tionality is assured. And there is no reason why they should not 
hold together. 

It has been a most common-place remarks but not the less true 
because it is common place that the Hindu and Muslim are the twin 
children of Mother India. This poetic conceit is true to the very 
letter. Whatever might have been the circumstances of the Muslims 
coming into India which is after all now only a matter of ancient 
history they are at the present moment as much children of the soil 
and as much natives of the country as the Hindus. Muslims and 
Hindus have been living here like brothers for centuries together, 
their lives, interests, and aspirations have mingled in ways, too nu- 
merous to mention, and it is too late in the day for Muslims here to 
pretend that India after all is only their stepmother and that their 
real interests, their real connections, their real allegiance lie else- 
where. With equal reason may the descendants of William the’ Con- 
queror in present-day England transfer their allegiance.to France, 
and I say, with equal reason may the Hindus, as the descendants of 
the Aryans, make a Hijrat to Central Asia. The very idea is ridicu- 
lous. And it is not the fact that the Muslims have only settled down 
in India and done nothing else; they have, on the contrary, made 
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the richest contributions to the art, the architecture, the music, the 
literature, the polity of Hindustan. To the tangled skein of India’s 
culture not a few of the most varied tinted threads have been woven 
by the genius of Islam. How poorer, how thinner would she look if 
bereft of the gorgeous robes with which-the Muslims have clothed 
her? I feel it is superfluous to labour the point-one Kutab Minar, 
one Sikandra, one Taj Mahal is sufficient to clinch the argument. 
And this Hindu-Muslim brotherhood is not of yesterday’s growth, a 
mere fusion in the furnace of the common hatred of the foreigner as 
the European is never tired of glibly pointing out, it is of far longer 
duration, of much greater permanency, it dates further back even 
than the Moguls, it dates even to the Pathan period. The history of 
the progress of Islam in India is history of Hindu-Muslim collabo- 
ration. Some of the greatest Generals, greatest financiers, greatest 
ministers of the Muslim Kings and Emperors were Hindus. Those 
were not the days when what was conceded in principle was denied 
in practice. After a century and half of British rule in India we were 
in ecstasies, why, forsooth because a solitary Lord Sinha was in- 
stalled on the Gadi of an Indian Province; but how many such ~ 
Sinhas, Man Sinha, Jasovanta Sinha, Jai Sinha, to mention only a 
few, were trusted with positions far more exalted and far more oner- 
ous? The Europeans have got a very nice method of damning the 
Muslim, they single out the worst and the most bigoted monarchs, a 
Mohammed Tughlak or an Alauddin Khilji, and then sermonise to 
the effect that they oppressed the Hindus with inhuman tortures. 
But that is hardly fair. If we compare the state of toleration in India 
in Muslim times with the corresponding state of things in contem- 
porary Europe then things will be viewed in their proper perspec- 
tive. J am not humouring my Muslim audience here, but this is my 
settled opinion, and close upon forty years ago, when a student in 
Edinburgh, in‘a small brochure on India, this is what I wrote. 


TOLERATION AND MUSLIM RULERS 


It is forgotten that at the time when a Queen of England was 
flinging into flames and hurling into dungeons those of her own 
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subjects who had the misfortune to differ from her on dogmatic 
niceties, the great Mogul Akbar had proclaimed the principles of 
universal toleration, had invited the Moulvie, the Pundit, the Rabbi, 
and the Missionary to his court, and had held philosophical dis- 
` quisitions with them on the merits of their various religions. It might 
be said that the case of Akbar is only exceptional and therefore he 
cannot be cited as a representative Mogul. Nothing would be a 
greater mistake than this. Religious toleration, backed by a policy 
dictated no less by generosity than by prudence, was the rule and 
not the exception with the Mogul Emperors. 

Much ink has been split in depicting the alleged bigotry and 
illiberality of the Emperor Aurangzeb towards the Hindus, but even 
under his reign, says Elphinstone, the historian, “it does not appear 
that a single Hindu, suffered death, imprisonment or tax of prop- 
erty for his religion; or indeed, that any individual was ever ques- 
tioned for the open exercise of the worship of his fathers”. And 
history records that among this bigoted Aurangzeb’s most trusted 
generals were Jasovanta Sinha and Jai Sinha. 

It is needless to multiply instances; it is indeed easy to defame 
the Muslim in the light of twentieth century liberal toleration; but 
what does contemporary Christian history show? The ‘horrors of 
the Inquisition, Albigensian massacres, the butchery at Drogheda 
perpetrated in cold blood by Oliver Cromwell, apostrophised by 
John Milton as “Cromwell, thou chief of men”. Why, my European 
friends, strain at the Muslim gnat when you can swallow the Chris- 
tian camel? . 

Sher Shah was a Pathan; look at his treatment of the Hindus; his 
public works department is famous and does not require any fur- 
ther encomiums from me; but it may not be so generally known 
that in the innumerable inns and caravan-series with which he dot- 
ted his trans-continental roads, elaborate arrangements were made 
that the food for Hindus should be served exclusively by the Hin- 
dus, and that for Muslims by Muslims, so that the religious suscep- 
tibilities of no community might be wounded. Of Sher Shah it would 
be enough to quote the opinion of two English historians; Mr. W. 
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Crookes observes “Sher Shah was the first who attempted to found 
an Empire broad based upon the people’s will.” And Mr. Keene 
says: “No Government, not even the British, has shown so much 
wisdom as this Pathan.” And as to the noble succession of the Mo- 
gul Emperors IJ think it would suffice to quote Renan’s observation 
while speaking of the age of the Antonines that he scarcely knew if 
there be any parallel anywhere in the world for a succession of 
Emperors like Hadrian, Antonius Pius and Marcus Aurelius whose 
only aim and endeavour was the welfare of the people, except in 
India in the succession of Emperors Babar, Humayun, and Akbar. 
And a nation’s grateful homage has affixed the immortal epithet, 
“The Great” to Akbar’s name, as it has done to only one other In- 
dian Emperor, Asoka the Great. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


This Hindu-Muslim Unity, this fusion in the ideas, the sentiments, 
the traditions of the two great races of India, has not merely been 
confined to politics; it has filtered down to the inmost recesses of 
the social structure, and has led to various social and religious reac- 
tions. Guru Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya-these were all the exponents 
of a religious movement due to the interaction of the two cultures. 
Perhaps it may appear strange that a Muslim King of Bengal, Hussein 
Shah, should be addressed like this: Be thou immortal, O Lord of 
the Five Gours, by Vidyapati, the foremost of the Bengalee Vaishnava 
poets. But all this was a sign of the times. The democratic spirit of 
Islam exerted a very healthy influence in breaking down the age- 
long evils of the Hindu caste system, and infusing a Catholic and 
enlightened spirit into the Hindu society itself. And the Vaishnava 
movement of Bengal was the direct outcome of this renaissance. 
Even to this day this mutual acceptance is so complete that the Hin- 
dus do not feel any hesitation in adopting the holy shrines of Mus- 
lims, the dargas of the Pirs as their own sacred places, and going on 
pilgrimages there; nor do the Muslims hesitate to take part in the 
social festivities which are so happy a feature of the Pujas of the 
Hindus. 
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This camaraderie, this fellow-feeling among the two communi- 
ties has been such a marked feature of our social life for so long 
that they are almost taken for granted, and excite no comment, And 
it therefore occasions the greatest indignation when we see efforts 
made by interested persons or sections of people to sow the seeds 
of disruption and to fan the embers of whatever jealousy may be 
found anywhere; and particularly when appeals are made to the 
Muslim community implying that their interests are different, if not 
positively adverse, to those of the Hindus, that their real allegiance 
should not be to India at all, and that their duties and obligations are 
to be regulated by dictates from abroad. I want to be very emphatic 
on this point. I would say that such an attitude of mind would be 
treason to our common mother; she is not the stepmother, of the 
Muslims any more than that of the Hindus; she would therefore 
brook no divided allegiance, and demands full and unstinted and 
undivided loyalty from her Muslim as from her other children. The 
welfare of India must be our first concern, our second concern, our 
last concern. We are Indians first and Hindus and Muslims and Chris- 
tians and Sikhs and Parsees afterwards. You may remember the ex- 
ample of the great French statesman, Richelieu, who though wear- 
ing the Cardinal’s hat, ever placed the interests of France above the: 
Claims of Rome. That is the only proper attitude take. I am cer- ` 
tainly not impervious to the grandeur of the Pan Islamic Movement 
as one of the most promising portents of the awakening of Asia, nor 
to the sublimity of the spiritual call of the Khalifa upon the rank and 
file of the faithful in all parts of the world; but these demands must 
be all viewed in their proper perspective and must not be allowed to 
drown the clarion call of Mother India herself to her sons for achiev- 
ing an: independent, sovereign, national life. We must not allow our 
loyalty to the motherland to be swamped by the wave of extra- 
territorial patriotism. India must not be a spoke in the Khilafat wheel 
gyrated from Stamboul. The Swaraj of India must be our one-com- 
pelling goal, and everything else must be kept in its place. 

I am sure, however, that none of our foremost Muslim leaders 
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have fallen into this error; I know that they are as true sons of the 
motherland as the most patriotic Hindu; I would only ask them to 
see that the rank and file of the Muslim community be imbued with 
this brotherly and patriotic feeling. And it is in this mission of love 
that this National University has a big part to play-it should stand 
before all India as a model of communal brotherhood, and I am 
sure that such a realisation of their ideals will gladden the heart of 
its noble founders, with whom Hindu Muslim unity was almost an 
article of faith. And I am glad to say that the beginnings have been 
very good, the steps that this institution has already taken in this 
direction are very encouraging-it will suffice if I mention that there 
are already numerous Hindu students on the rolls of this University, 
and that the professoriate also contains a good sprinkling of Hindu 
teachers; that special arrangements have been made for the reli- 
gious instruction of the Hindu pupils, and that it has purely Hindu 
schools affiliated to it. May this spirit of brotherhood grow from 
day to day! 

My friends, we are now passing through a great crisis in the _ 
affairs of our nation and this critical state of things is repeated on a 
larger scale in the affairs of the world at large. As Mr. Lloyd George 
once said, we are marching through. the track of centuries in al- 
most as many years. Momentous problems of worldwide signifi- ` 
cance are awaiting solution. Old empires hallowed with the pre- 
scription of ages have tumbled to pieces and out of their ruins new 
States and Republics are springing up on all sides. The map of the 
world has to be reconstructed. The repercussion of these stupend- 
ous events on the world of thought, on our social and political ide- 
als, has been no less striking. Old ideas on political economy and 
statecraft are in the melting pot. Most cherished orthodox notions 
about the duties of parents towards their children, of rulers towards 
their subjects, of masters towards their servants, of employers to- 
wards their employees, have received a rude shock. It would be the 
merest affectation to deny, that in this general topsyturvydom of 
thoughts and affairs, we can stand unmoved and remain mere pas- 
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sive spectators. And we have not stood unmoved the history of 
India during the past two decades has been a history of a national 
renaissance in response to the stirring influences of the times. The 
Opening years of the twentieth century saw the conflict of the Boer 
and the Briton, and the far mightier and far more significant trial of 
strength between the Occidental Russian and the Oriental Japanese; 
and the progress and issue of that tremendous conflict were fol- 
lowed and watched with the utmost eagerness and interest by the 
whole nation, and stirred the depths of the national consciousness 
in a manner unexampled before. Lord Curzon’s ill-fated project of 
the partition.of Bengal coming as it did just in the face of this new 
awakening fanned the smouldering embers to a blaze; and 1905 
was the result. The nation found herself; after the stolid stupor of 
centuries the national pulse began to vibrate and the whole system 
was thrilled. India began to feel ashamed of her servile dependence 
on her masters, her helpless turning to the West for all light and 
guidance, her death-like inertia and stagnation and her newly-found 
selfrespect cried out for a change, for an independent outlook, a 
self-reliant national-endeavour. The new India cried out for Swaraj, 
political, economic, cultural Swaraj. This Swaraj Movement has 
gone on ever since, daily becoming broader and deeper and richer, 
until at the present moment it has engulfed the entire land. And 
events have in the meantime moved fast abroad. Mter the sensa- 
tional victory of Japan came in close succession the Revolution in 
China, the young Turk Movement in Turkey, the Pan-Islamic fer- 
ment in the entire Middle and Near East, the Turko-Italian War, the 
Balkan War, and finally that catastrophic event of 1914, the Great 
War, which burst like a thunder-clap on an unsuspecting world, and 
which brought in its train the astounding Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia and other fateful consequences which even now it is impos- 
sible to foresee. And India has been shaken to her very foundations 
by the repercussion of these mighty explosions. Her determination 
to stand on her own legs, to carve out her own destiny in her own 
way has grown all the more firm and inflexible. The demand for 
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national Institutions, for education suited to her own genius and 
traditions, has become more and more insistent. And the future of 
our nation depends. upon how this demand is going to be met. 
Upon education and upon education of the right sort imparted along 
lines depends as I am never tired of pointing out, the salvation of 
the nation. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION: THE TERM ‘NATIONAL’ 


“National” education has been a much abused phrase. The term 
“national” has been a direful spring of woes unnumbered. It has 
been sometimes interpreted as a standing for a system which jeal- 
ously excludes all foreign culture, which rigidly eschews all the 
elements of civilisation that have been contributed by the West, it 
has been held to be synonymous with the boycott of Western 
civilisation, and a clinging to whatever belongs to our country with 
unthinking veneration. Psychologically speaking, such an attitude 
is not surprising ; it is only the other extreme swing of the pendu- 
lum after our nineteenth century mentality of absolute surrender to 
the West. But this will not do ; this is as injurious to our national life 
as the other spineless posture. “Our country, right or wrong” was 
the watchword of an Englishman when he plunged his country into 
a war of frightful consequences. Again, “Deutschland ueber alles” 
(Germany above all) which was only a variant of Palmerston’s fa- 
mous expression may be taken as the root cause of the late devas- 
tating Armageddon. The word “national” therefore has got to be 
used as cautiously as possible. But unfortunately this is not the case. 
An influential section of the Hindus uses term as synonymous with 
a reversion to the good old days of the Vedas or at least of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, while to the Muslim it recalls to 
his memory the pristine glories of Islam. Ask any average educated 
Hindu or Muslim as to what he means by “national” and you will 
be treated to a jargon of confused ideas. But this medievalism, this 
narrow nationalism, this weak hearkening back unto the past will 
not do the stream of our national life cannot roll back to its sources. 
Not in isolation, rigid and exclusive, but inactive intercourse with 
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the modern progressive world does our own progress lie. We can- 
not ignore the fact of the impact of the West upon the East; it will 
not do ostrichlike to shut our eyes to the fact that for the past few 
centuries Europe has been progressive while Asia has been stag- 
nant. And there is no humiliation in seeking for truth wherever it 
may be found. Truth has no boundaries, it is international. And to 
Islam it is no new revelation, as I have pointed out in greatfulness 
of detail above. In Khalif Mansur’s time Indian Pundits were in- 
vited to his court, and he got through their help Charaka, the stan- 
dard work on Hindu Ayurveda, and also the Siddhanta translated. 
Even Mahmud of Ghazni, known to the Hindus as a relentless icono- 
clast, took care to adorn his court with learned men and poets and 
scholars of all nationalities. Al-Beruni, Dakiki, Unsari and Firdousi, 
the prince of poets shed lustre on Ghazni’s court. And this same Al- 
Beruni, the encyclopaedic scholar, could speak Greek and Sanskrit 
as fluently as he could his mother tongue; he studied Sanskrit at 
Benares, the very citadel of Hindu orthodoxy and in his turn taught 
Greek Mathematics to the Hindus. 

This is the right spirit in which education has got to be imparted; 
the word “national” should only mean that the spirit imbibed, the 
courses of training gone through in these centres of culture should 
be'such as to instil into the youth of the country a sense of national 
self-respect, and to inspire them with a passionate desire for na- 
tional service. Such institutions should further stand on their own 
legs in the matter of finance and not look to Government aid for the 
purpose. I do not say that at the present time private resources are 
sufficient to enable these national schools and Universities to re- 
place official Institutions, perhaps it may never be possible, but the 
more such national Institutions are started the better, they will stand 
before the country as models of independent centres of culture 
untrammelled by official routine. Variety in this, as in other matters, 
lends a colour to life. And from this point of view alone, even apart 
from other considerations, such institutions as the Vishwabharati 
University at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, the Sabarmati Ashram at 
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Ahmedabad, the Gurukula Academy at Hardwar, the Hindu Uni- 
versity at Benares, and this Aligarh University are capable of doing 
a world of good. These alone can save us from the sterilising ef- 
fects of one dead, dull, uniform system of education throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 


WESTERN CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


The main advantage of our own national institutions is that we 
can mould them according to our own congenial ideas; we are not 
hampered by official traditions and by red-tape. Our resources are 
small, our country is poor, and we must cut our coat according to 
our cloth. We must not make education to expensive so as to place 
it beyond the reach of the masses of our people. Yet the idea has 
gone abroad, and that is the most fashionable idea at present, that to 
have a University you must have huge sums of money running into 
lakhs and crores, to be translated into a monstrous pile of palatial 
buildings and a few endowed chairs bearing princely salaries, and 
an aristocratic Vice-Chancellor enjoying an honorarium of Rs 3,000- 
4,000 a month to preside over this imposing structure, forgetting 
that it is the man which counts and the intellectual atmosphere which 
constitutes a University and not mere bricks and mortar. What mat- 
ters it that the cost of tuition is prohibitive, that the stately corridors 
and lecture-halls repose in their silent grandeur, that the occupants 
of the highly priced chairs have to waste their eloquence over nearly 
empty benches? Education is not for the poor-that is the reply. 

I am not exaggerating. Hear what that trusted servant of the Gov- 
ernment, Sir Sankaran Nair, late member for Education, wrote. 

Fees were raised to a degree which considering the circumstances 
of the classes that resort to schools were abnormal. When it was 
objected that the minimum fee would be a great hardship to poor 
students, the answer was-such students had no business to receive 
that kind of education. Mangers of private schools who remitted 
fees in whole or in part were penalised by reduced grants-in-aid. 
These rules had undoubtedly the effect of checking the great ex- 
pansion of education that would have taken place. This is the real 
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explanation of the very unsatisfactory nature and progress of sec- 
ondary education; and will never be remedied till we are prepared 
either to give education to the boys ourselves or to make sufficient 
grants to the private schools to enable them to be staffed with com- 
petent teachers. We are at present not prepared to do either. English 
education, according to this policy, is to be confined to the well-to- 
do classes. i 


EASTERN CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


This idea that education is not for the poor, that it is only a 
luxury for the rich, appears to us atrocious-we Orientais cannot 
stand it-our whole traditions are against it. Our tradition has ever 
been that the learned are always poor, that the Goddess Saraswati 
is ever at loggerheads with the Goddess Lakshmi, our tradition 1s 
that of the Tapobana, where under the sheltering bough of Nature’s 
forests, the poor, ascetic Brahman with no thought for the morrow 
imparted his sacred lore to his enquiring disciples. Plain living 
and high thinking has ever been the Oriental ideal and Islam tells 
the same tale. When Heraclius, the Byzantine Emperor, sent en- 
voys to Khalif Omar to negotiate a treaty, they could not discover 
the mighty Khalif and then found him asleep among the beggars 
on the steps of the Mosque of Medina. So ideal was their simplic- 
ity. Even now at the great University of Cairo, if I am informed 
aright, some three to four thousand pupils take their lessons from 
their teachers squatted on the floor covered with mats. This ideal 
we must uphold; Oxford and Cambridge with their costly appur- 
tenances will not do for us ; in the rage for forms and furniture 
and machinery, we must not lose the substance. We cannot allow 
our Mother Saraswati to be enmeshed in the toils of wood and 
brick and mortar and strangled to death. 


STUDENT'S LIFE 


I would even go further. I would, if I could, revive the 
Brahmacharyya traditions of our ancient schools, that ascetic disci- 
pline that laid the foundations of a virile and self-controlled man- 
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hood, that enabled the young men in after-life to stand four-square 
to all the winds that blew. I would like that the students should 
discard all luxuries, should clothe themselves in strong homespun 
Khaddar, should cook their own food, should wash their own rooms 
and utensils, should sweep their own clothes and should keep ev- 
erything tidy. On this matter, about the supreme necessity of sim- 
plicity in life, I am absolutely at one with Mahatma Gandhi, the 
great apostle of our national renaissance. 

Free from the shackles of costly official traditions, therefore, we 
can work wonders if we only will it. And whether we will or not, we 
shall have take up the burden of national education upon ourselves, 
now that the Government, faced with imminent bankruptcy, is about 
to throw up the sponge. You have all heard about the re- 
commendations of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee and that 
may give us a foretaste of the things in store for us. And even as it 
is now the Government contributes not more than 15 p.c. to the 
expenses of education in Bengal and not more than a paltry 8 p.c. 
to the University of Calcutta. And our Governor His Excellency 
Lord Lytton is now lecturing us on the beauties and virtues of self- 
reliance. Indeed, non-cooperation has found its disciple in strange 
quarters. But for nationalists, it is a blessing in disguise if only they 
have the grit and the courage to work out the programme. 

Let us therefore seek to impart as good a training to our boys in 
these national institutions as we can; let us not make it partial or 
one-sided as has been our bane in the past; let us not give merely a 
purely theoretic and literary education that has unfitted us for the 
affairs of the world, and made us “so many service-hunters, thus 
inviting to our schools the appellation of golam-khanas; let us, along 
with the humanistic Studies, which are by no means to be neglected, 
arrange for scientific and technical and vocational studies, which 
will enable our boys to earn an independent livelihood in after-life 
by engaging in industrial arts; let us attempt to make our training 
fuller and richer and more fragrant by the encouragement of music, 
painting, poetry and the other fine arts an element in which the too 
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prosaic modern Indian life has been very deficient; let us promote 
in our boys a love of manly sports, and of adventure, which has 
made the West what she is, with her serial achievements, her Polar 
exploits, her Everest expeditions, and which alone is capable of 
transfomring this puny, sickly nation into a nation of brave men; let 
us train up our youths in true military discipline, let us make them 
physically strong and athletic, let us make them true soldiers in 
spirit as well as in body so that the cruel taunt so often levelled 
against us by the British that “India wants Swaraj for herself but for 
self-defence trusts to Btitish bayonets, may be falsified for ever. 
And what a splendid future lies before us if we can combine our 
gigantic natural resources with a race of men, strong in body, free 
in mind, and brave in spirit! That lament of Goldsmith “Man’ is the 
only growth that dwindles here”, speaking of another land, comes 
to my mind ever and anon, and fills me sometimes with despair. If 
only we could make man what he ought to be all our difficulties 
would vanish. 


DEMOCRACY IN ISLAM 


In this building up of man, my Muslim friends; I feel that Islam 
has a great part to play. The message of Islam is democracy, not the 
' pseudo democracy of the West stultified by distinctions of race, 
and colour and wealth, but the real democracy of spirit. We Hindus, 
in this respect, are at an immense disadvantage; our society is cut 
through and through, horizontally and vertically and in all sorts of 
ways, by the labyrinthine barriers of the caste system. Go to a Hindu 
temple you will find a regular, an elaborate graduation of distances 
within which different castes may approach. But when the call of 
the Muezzin sounds from the top of the minaret summoning the 
faithful to prayer, the Amir and the Fakir, the Badshah and the 
Bhistiwalla, flock together and squat together shoulder to shoulder 
in the adoration of the Almighty. Islam knows no soul killing dis- 
tinctions between man and man; recognises but one superior, God 
Himself; and allows man to reach his fullest stature. This message 
of equality and of fraternity, of democracy and of love is Islam’s 
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message. May this democratic spirit filter through all the diverse 

sects, and communities, and races and colours of India and fuse her 

into a united compact nationality, strong and virile and indepen- 

dent—at once the glory of Asia and the wonder of the world: rejoic- 

ing in her own freedom and bringing succour to the weary nations 
_ of the earth! BANDE MATARAM. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
AT THE RURAL WELFARE SESSION 
OF THE FIRST SOCIAL 
SER VICE CONFERENCE* 


(HELD UNDER THE JOINT AUSPICES OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SERVICE LEAGUE AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN) 


My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I thank you heartily for the honour you have conferred on me by 
electing me to act as the President of the Rural Welfare Session of 
the Social Service Conference held under the auspices of the re- 
cently inaugurated International Social Service League and its cog- 
nate and allied organisation, the International Federation of Women. 
You have, I believe, been influenced in your choice by my great 
age and what I may humbly claim, my life-long devotion to the 
problem of rural development in this country. Honestly speaking 
my only reason for acceptance of the honour so kindly conferred 
by you is my unquenchable love for the dumb, rustic millions which 
still burns with an ever increasing intensity in my feeble body. For 
over half a century of active life, I have attempted to ponder on 
these burning problems and found a practical solition for a gradual 
amelioration of the almost pathetic condition in which the large 
majority of my poor countrymen pass their lives from the cradle to 
the grave. I am a ‘rustic’ myself and have remained so all through 
my life. I claim first hand knowledge of the pitiable condition of 
their lives and am convinced that the destiny of the country we live 
in, which is indissolubly bound up with their abject lot, can never 
be changed for the better without first ameliorating the condition of 
life of these poor villagers. Believing as I do, that the primary pre- 
requisite for a lasting material uplift is rural welfare, I could not, 
inspite of my advanced age and failing health, decline the call made 


* Calcutta University Birth Centenary Volume, 1924. 
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upon me for the advancement of the cause so dear to my heart. 

Ladies and Gentleman, you have no doubt noticed that one of 
the principal objects of the International Social Service League is 
‘to carry on rural reconstruction and organise model villages’ and 
another ‘to remove illiteracy and impart primary education, general 
and moral education by means of night schools and classes, lan- 
tern and popular lectures, exhibitions, travelling libraries etc.’ It also 
intends to carry on inter alia, the following types of work in differ- 
ent units in the metropolis, suburbs, muffosil towns and villages :- 
(a) physical and sanitary (b)moral and educational (c) philanthropic 
(d) economic (e) social service work. 

Both the objects and present scheme of work of the League are 
no doubt ambitious, but the authorities are in right earnest to imple- 
ment them and the present conference has been convened with the 
purpose of propagating an active interest on the subject of rural 
welfare, and if possible to formulate a definite plan of action. Though 
as the name implies, the actual field of work of any scheme of rural 
welfare is no doubt the village, the conference is held in the me- 
tropolis to focus attention and create the necessary interest in the 
work, of the comparably more fortunate urban population. Men of 
light and leading, of position and wealth live in cities. But unless 
and until they look to their unfortunate brothers in the villages — 
not with pity which is necessarily spasmodic in its action, but with 
feelings of love which leads to sustained effort, nothing very tan- 
gible I am afraid, will be possible of achievement in the work of 
rural reconstruction. What is needed is a well-conceived plan and 
then to find out the means to translate it to action. Various schemes 
of planning --both individual and organisational, are on the field ; 
but the sustained effort is lacking. Propaganda in the press and on 
the platform is no doubt good in its own way ; it helps to create an 
interest in the subject, but it is necessarily a precursor of the actual 
work. It never achieves anything by itself, but requires to be supple- 
mented by an intelligent and sustained effort. Such an effort re- 
quires money and perhaps what is more important , earnest and 
trained field workers. To admit of better results it is also evident that 
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the activities of various organisations and individuals well meaning 
and deserving of praise as they are -- require to be co-ordinated in 
accordance with a comprehensive planning. The League has rightly 
concentrated in its present scheme of work to train volunteers in 
different units on the basis of provinces, communities and religions, 
to collect data for social service studies, and to carry on actual work 
amongst the respective communities and to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of different organisations, so that the works may be supple- 
mented and not supplanted. Trained volunteers and co-ordination 
of effort are pre-requisites in any scheme of rural re-construction 
aiming at maximum results in minimum time and the League would 
be doing a real service if it can achieve in its objects. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you are probably aware that the promo- 
tion of cottage industry, propagation of Khadi, and removal of Un- 
touchability, are subjects dear to my heart. So great an importance 
is attached to these nation-building activities that even what has 
been called rightly the greatest political organisation of the country 
-~ | mean of course, the Indian National Congress -- has, even in the 
midst of the present political chaos obtaining in the country, laid 
the greatest emphasis possible on these items. Our revered leader 
Mahatmaji places them at the vanguard of our national programme; 
and the urgent necessity of an expeditious achievement of these 
objects is felt by all who have the interests of the country at their 
heart. Much has been said on the national im portance of these 
activities and you are well aware of it. I do not propose therefore to 
dilate on them here -- suffice it will be, if I say that while there 
might be an honest difference of opinion as regards the political 
result of these constructive activities, there has been a more or less 
concensus of opinion on the supreme value of these items in any 
worth-the-name scheme of rural reconstruction in this country. 

Ladies and Gentleman, I-would appeal to you to ponder over 
this urgent problem of rural welfare and attempt your very best to 
ameliorate the pitiable condition of your long-neglected brethren. 
Remember that they are the proverbial ‘drawers of water and hew- 
ers of wood’ and their silent cry for redress calls for ready response 
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from your heart. They are the tillers of the soil, they give their life- 
blood to provide you with the daily necessities and luxuries of life, 
and they themselves die suffering, sick and neglected. They live, as 
they say in ‘pathetic contentment’ and try to make their content- 
ment real and enviable. Ameliorate their condition by providing 
cottage industries, so that they may be economically self-sufficient, 
and by removing untouchability so that they may be socially har- 
monious. To serve them is to serve God, and to neglect them is sin. 
I pray that the Conference may with your active assitance, succeed 
in devising ways and means to achieve the supreme tasks of rural 
reconstruction and welfare. May God vouchsafe the necessary light 
and leading to crown the objects of the Conference with success. 
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Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Ten years ago when I had the good fortune of being present on the 
historic occasion of the inaugural ceremony of your University, I 
rejoiced to find that a very momentous step had been taken by one 
of the most distinguished and far-seeing rulers of India. Since then, 
I have always been closely watching the progress of your Univer- 
sity, little thinking that I should, one day, be called upon to deliver 
its Convocation Address. Allow me, therefore, to offer my sincere 
thanks for the honour you have done me and to assure you how 
greatly I value ıt. 

At the very outset I must confess that I feel not a little nervous to 
address you in the presence of a Vice-Chancellor whose encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and attainments and whose extraordinary power 
of synthesis are, at once, the wonder and despair of literary men in 
India. It is, therefore, on your patience and kindness that I must rely 
to be able to discharge my task successfully. 

Mysore is one of the most progressi\c and enlightened Feudatory 
States in India, and the experiment which you have started here is 
being watched with intense interest all over the country by persons 
connected with Universities not only in sister States but also in Brit- 
ish India proper. I shall avail myself of this opportunity to give 
expression to my thoughts on certain aspects of the educational 
problem which these long years of the closest association with young 
men and educational institutions. both at home and abroad, have 
forced upon’me. The clearness with which the vision of an ideal 
University stands before me today is, undoubtedly, the result of the 
great process of elimination working, consciously or unconsciously, 
for more than thirty years of my educational experience; and let me 
not be misunderstood if I begin by saying that the problem of edu- 
cation, here or elsewhere, has, in the main, not been handled with 
that intelligence and sagacity which it deserves. To be frank, we in 
India have, since the British occupation of our country, always re- 
garded our educational problems from a point of view which is 
purely British. Though it may not be true of the present moment, 
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there is, I am sure, no one here who can deny the fact that until very 
recently we, Indians, conveniently relegated the task of evolving 
our educational institutions to our rulers who, as it was natural for 
them, transplanted their home institutions to our soil. 

The outstanding difference between the ancient or mediaeval 
University and the modern is the merely cultural aspect of the former 
and the cultural and vocational traits of the latter. In ancient and 
mediaeval times, the differences between’ University and school 
education were instinctively regulated both as regards extent and 
object. This was possible as many of the learned professions had 
not then been clearly outlined nor had so many come into exist- 
ence. The system offered a more or less satisfactory, solution of the 
ordinary educational requirements of the people of the time, the 
higher learning being mainly sought by those who had “scholarly 
instincts”. With the coming into existence of many learned profes- 
sions later on, social and economic necessity led many more to 
seek training in these higher institutions (or Universities) but when 
the inrush became disproportionate to the demand, and some of the 
Universities, through want of proper perception, allowed their halls 
to be used as “marts” and not “mines”, the unsuitable character of 
the modern system became apparent. 

We thus notice the more thoughtful Universities changing their 
character from an “examining” body to a “teaching” one. I confess 
that a certain amount of “examining” trait must exist in all Univer- 
sities as the business of life requires that we must judge. But to lay 
more stress on this than on the creative side of human intellectual 
efforts would reduce them to the condition of commercial coaching 
establishments. There must be separate institutions for such par- 
ticular feats as training for the competitive Civil Services, but here 
in the University our motto should be “Advancement of Learning”. 

I shall now try to prove that unless such distinctions are intro- 
duced into our educational system, the functions of our Universi- 
ties would be too unwieldy and that a clear demarcation between 
the school and University efforts ıs, under a healthy condition, in- 
evitable. As I have said on many occasions we cannot in life escape 
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an assortment, be it biological or intellectual. Whilst biological se- 
lection often ruthlessly puts aside the infirm and the weak, in the 
intellectual world, goaded by social instincts and the idea of social 
or State responsibility, an effort is made to equip a man on the scope 
of his intellect. To sharpen the intellect or illuminate the mind up to 
a certain extent is not difficult with most men, but intellect that can 
create is a rarity, and the development of such an intellect if under- 
taken in an organization must needs be different from the less gifted 
ones. Whilst general education is a necessity so beautifully repre- 
sented in the Soviet Educational Poster by a blinded man about to 
fall down a precipice, and today a birth-nght with most, the higher 
cultural centres are useless for their immediate purpose. The de- 
marcation is thus clearly based upon intellectual capacity. 

I have already indicated that most Universities exist for two pur- 
poses: for the training of men and women for certain professions, 
and secondly, for the sake of pure learning. It 1s obvious how the 
functions of the two, though different both physically and morally, 
are quite interdependent. True, the practice of existing knowledge 
may do for a number of years, sometimes for a generation perhaps, 
but soon its effects weaken and new knowledge is realized to be a 
necessity in the life of mankind for its very progress. Thus the merely 
practical education in the Universities would have to be filliped and 
given a direction by original research. Between the unalloyed in- 
vestigator and the practical utilitarian there are necessarily many 
gradations which fill up University activities, and I would rather 
that each understood his vocation so that pure learning could flour- 
ish and forever continue to replenish the bowl of human under- 
standing. If this is our ideal, our methods of achieving the same 
must be shaped accordingly. 

If we begin by critically examining our method in India (not 
only in your University ) the first out age that we find we commit- 
ted was in making a foreign language our vehicle of instruction. It 
is suprising that this principal reason for our intellectual sterility 
was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more surprising 
to find that some of the well-known educationists of the time con- 
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tinue to regard this relegation of the English language to an inferior 
position as fraughat with disastrous consequences! To avoid mis- 
conception, I must here, once for all, make ıt clear that the study of 
English or other important foreign languages is by no means dis- 
couraged; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language in which 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only ıt must 
not be looked upon as the medium of instruction. A man of educa- 
tion must, in the first place, be one well up in all round information, 
and he can gather it best and in the minimum of time if he does so 
in a language he learned to lisp in, while sucking his mother’s breast- 
the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Poli- 
tics, Logic and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can 
readily be mastered in one’s own vernacular. That should be the 
first stone in our educational edifice 1f we want to build well and 
high! 

Everyone will admit that with an improved and broadened form 
of secondary education, the functions of the Universities will be 
stripped of many of their unnecessary appendages, making thus for 
real progress. The mechanical portion of training, which ought re- 
ally to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortunately is 
carried on to the University forms, will then greatly disappear and 
make these Universities real centers of learning and culture. I fear a 
good deal of explanation is necessary at this point, mainly because 
the present University system is as yet so full of routine details that 
its function is not very far removed from that of a Secondary School. 
Even in the post-graduate stage there are some who would insist on 
definite exercises! I do not for a moment suggest that in the Univer- 
sities under the cloak of freedom of choice of study any indolence 
should flourish. The habit of industry in addition to intellectual ca- 
pacity should form the primary condition of continuance in the 
University. All that is implied is that the numerous compulsory class 
lectures and exercises that form today the basis of education in the 
Universities should be abolished if the intellectual capacity of Uni- 
versity students is to develop. No doubt the lecture system gives an 
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appearance of work, but if the student ts himself willing to utilize 
his time, he would in most cases find that he gets through more 
work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures.* The 
greatest disadvantage of the compulsory lecture system arises from 
the fact that those that attend can only under exceptional cases ask 
questions to clear their difficulty, and as is only natural, the teacher 
only explains his own view-point. To remedy these evils, the tuto- 
rial system is being introduced in some Universities; but although 
this latter partially supplements the incompleteness of the former 
method, its general effect, so far as I am aware, is more of the na- 
ture of coaching without intellectual effort. Just consider the oppo- 
site system where the student is only given the names of some books 
and some questions on the problems dealt therein; he reads them, 
digests them and develops his own answers to the questions by a 
process of thinking which is his own and then in the College Semi- 
nary discusses them from his own point of view with his colleagues 
and professors, preferably in limited groups. I am sure under these 
circumstances his powers of analysis as well as synthesis will be 
better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, 
will soon enable him to carve out his own intellectual empire. All 
these, however, presuppose a sound secondary education. 

The question may be asked, if the lecture system be abolished, 
what should be the function of professors? The answer is obvious- 
the function of the professor should be mainly original research. 
Where he feels he has something new to impart, he lectures, he 


* Adopting as his text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University 1s a University 
of books, Mr. H G. Wells says: 
“Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substantial basis of 
instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possibilities It releases the pro- 
cess of learning from its old servitude to place and to time. It is no longer necessary for 
the student to go to a particular room, at a particular hour to hear the golden words drop 
from the lips of a particular teacher. The young man who reads at 11 o’clock in the 
morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, will have no very marked 
advantage over another young man, employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock 
at night ın a bed-sitting room in Glasgow. l 
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discourses and thus keeps the spirit of enquiry for ever alive and 
growing in this intellectual democracy. In the words of Bertrand 
Russell, skill in pedagogy in University teaching is no longer im- 
portant. 

I may be now allowed to review in short the workings of my 
own University, I mean that of Calcutta, from the point of view of 
the ideals laid down above. While regretting that our secondary 
system is most deplorably deficient for which the medium of edu- 
cation 1s not inconsiderably responsible, the post-graduate system 
developed by that illustrious educationist, the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, approaches my conception of University ideal. Its high- 
est ideals are conterminous with absolute intellectual freedom, the 
full realization of which is unhappily being hampered by financial 
inadequacy. I shall not be guilty of high treason against my Alma 
Mater if I choose to infer that to meet this inadequacy, we have 
been forced, to a certain extent at any rate to keep both the second- 
ary and degree courses of instruction tied to our apron strings. The 
effect of such a system 1s that healthy elimination for which I stand 
is secured only partially, and necessarily the beneficent effect of 
the post-graduate system is reduced. In those sections of the post- 
graduate department, for instance, the science sections where lim- 
ited accommodation practically ensures rigorous elimination where 
the munificence of far-seeing donors have placed teaching and re- 
search on a comparatively sounder basis, the record of ‘work and 
the output of original contribution are by no means unworthy. The 
workers in the College of Science, students and teachers alike, come 
into that intimate contact with one another which is truly character- 
istic of an intellectual democracy. On the other hand, in the Arts 
section where by the very nature of circumstances already alluded 
to, the elimination is far less, though the teachers themselves are a 
distinguished brotherhood, each contributing to the stock of hu- 
man knowledge worthy of their position, the mass of students lose 
that most important of all opportunities the contact with the inner 
workings of the teacher. That I consider as the greatest loss in a 
University system! While hoping that improvement of the lower 
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forms of education will soon remove these difficulties ın our Uni- 
versity system, I cannot help notiting with regret that in the execu- 
tive organizations of our academic system, the student element is 
entirely absent. Nothing teaches a man more than responsibility, 
and the feeling that he is of the system. In Soviet Russia, this method 
of introducing the student element in the executive bodies of schools 
and colleges has been productive of such good results that we out- 
siders, who really care to make our educational institutions part and 
parcel of our organic growth, should lose no time in adopting this 
novel system. 

I have so far then pointed out four of the main defects of our 
University educational system: the medium of study, the absence of 
elimination, the system of compulsory lectures, and the non- 
participation of students in the organization. Of the many other 
defects probably the one that deserves next consideration is the 
notion of regarding Universities as preserves for certain hallmarked 
people. This exclusiveness had any meaning so long as we believed 
that our system of preparatory education was infallible and that we 
could include within its fold all our educable people. Such claims 
are on the very face of them absurd, and when once we admit that 
the Universities should function‘as great research centers, their por- 
tals should be opened wide to anyone, hallmarked or not, who has 
given evidence of originality or keenness. It will be difficult to as- 
sert for any educationist that such a catholicity will not make for 
much progress. On the contrary, knowing what a minute fraction of 
our people are receiving education, the hopeful uncertainty of “full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen”, would justify this depar- 
ture from the orthodox notion of exclusiveness. If one took a cen- 
sus of the greatest of world’s men and women, I fear he would be 
surprised to discover that the majority of them owe very little to 
Universities or indeed to any educational system. Shakespeare knew 
little Greek and less Latin. Our Keshab Chandra Sen and 
Rabindranath, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the prince of novelists and 
story-writers, Gtrish Chandra Ghose, the foremost of our dramatists 
never crossed the threshold of the University. Whilst on the one 
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hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in the Univer- 
sity system is not altogether unfounded, the current Emersonian 
aphorism that “Universities are hostile to genius”, is, on the other 
hand, not wholly justifiable. Whilst Universities should be anxious 
to invite real workers for human progress, we on our part should 
see that they are rendered independent to do so. If I may quote 
from Mr. Wells, “they (future Universities) will offer no general 
education at all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom. The 
only students who will come to them will be young people who are 
specially attracted and who want to work in close relation as assis- 
tants, secretaries, special pupils, collateral investigators with the 
devoted and distinguished men whose results are teaching all the 
world”. 

I will now turn to the consideration of the “regional” character 
of your University, a circumstance from which a State cannot per- 
haps escape when it undertakes to control and maintain its whole 
educational system. It is clear that the success or failure of this re- 
gional scheme depends entirely upon the broad-mindedness of the 
State itself, and on the continuance of the policy of cooperation 
between its various departments and the University. In short, a re- 
gional university is often made to synchronise with the political 
phases of its originator, the State, and as such its destiny is uncer- 
tain. I am, therefore, ever conscious of the limitations of such a 
system from the point of view of the highest educational ideal. Look- 
ing, however, from the practical point of view, such a scheme is the 
only rational one to be followed by a self-contained State, and in 
fact paradoxical as it may seem from its name, it does not ordinarily 
exclude the ideals and aspirations of a University in ,the widest 
possible sense. A very important issue has to my mind been raised 
by this departure of yours. I will explain it by referring to the case 
of the Dacca University of our province which unfortunately 1s es- 
sentially a replica of the Calcutta University. Now my contention is, 
“Was it necessary within the same province and within 16 hours of 
easy communication to duplicate an institution? Would it not have 
been much better to create in Dacca a University center having 
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special reference to the study of agriculture, jute, hide, fishery, for- 
est products, boat and bridge-building, etc., and thus supplement 
the courses falling short in Calcutta and introduce research on prob- 
lems of local interest? To me it appears wanton; raising of stereo- 
typed Universities without regard to “regional” considerations is 
wasting economic power. And more. The very functions of Univer- 
sities which are so fundamentally different from those of schools 
are made to approximate each other. Let us.not then call such Uni- 
versities by that dignified name, or if that is to be, the abode of our 
highest ideals of education and culture must be christened other- 
wise. Unfortunately, the misunderstanding of the functions of the 
two is too common, and we have thus amidst us a system which 
satisfies the requirements of neither. No wonder, therefore, the share 
of Indian contribution to the stock of world’s modern culture and 
knowledge is as yet so small! Now, in your University if you are 
strictly logical in your conception of regional University, you can- 
not go on adding faculty after faculty without due consideration to 
your regional needs. Naturally this remark does not apply so well 
to the humanistic faculties; but so far as the science faculties are 
concerned, it would be only proper if you rather stuck on to your 
regional notions. Thereby you will not only have introduced 
“economy in your education, but will have made the University a 
living consulting body on matters of technical importance. Thus 
the University will ultimately be a productive institution, thriving 
by its own potence and not obliged to go round with the begging 
bowl! The vast industrial enterprises owned or initiated by the State 
will be the training ground of not only those that will subsequently 
choose industrial career, but will afford untold facilities to the ex- 
pert investigators of the University, whose discoveries will bring 
wealth and fame to the State! This is an advantage which we in 
Calcutta cannot claim. As it is, the State departments or State 
manufactories are practically sealed books, and then there are not 
very many of them. 
I want here to make a few observations in connection with your 
intended department of technology about which I found a refer- 
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ence in your Vice-Chancellor’s remarkable introductory speech on 
the Report of the University Reorganization Committee on the 28th 
November, last year. Our experience of University technological 
education dates from six years back. The department was started 
with a pupil and colleague of mine at its head, weu-trained both in 
the Universities and factories at home and abroad. Thoroughly con- 
versant with local industrial conditions, and conscious of the inad- 
equacy of fundamental training in the schools and colleges, he has 
been forced to make a compromise between the higher University 
ideal and the technical degree course. I frankly, admit, he could do 
no better under the existing circumstances, when the race has first 
to be brought up to an industrial consciousness; and till the prepa- 
ratory diploma and degree courses are satisfactorily established, 
our University effort in this direction will continue to be an amal- 
gamation of the two. ; 

The question may be asked why was it then that the technologi- 
cal course in the University was started without previously creating 
diploma and degree courses? The answer is not unknown to your 
Vice-Chancellor. The princely gift of the late Sir Rashbihar: Ghose 
brought this course of study within the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity, and although the main object of the endowment is to promote 
research in technology which is being so successfully fulfilled in 
the departments of Applied Chemistry and Physics, the creation of 
post-graduate courses in them, was found necessary to recruit spe- 
cially trained young men for the very purpose of research on the 
one hand, and for supplying the demand of manufacturing con- 
cerns on the other. The experience of the last six years has thus 
placed in our possession useful data for initiation of the junior courses 
which are contemplated at an early date, and as every year is pass- 
ing, we are noticing a conspicuous improvement in the quality of 
the trained young men who, we hope, will soon prove their useful- 
ness by being captains of industry! But in this happy expectation I 
am forced to strike a note of aged despondency. As I have already 
said, the advantage which your University students enjoy today or 
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would continue to enjoy till many years, is not in the luck of the 
Bengalee students. Already signs of overproduction in the techno- 
logical department are in evidence, and I fear if the productive indus- 
tries do not increase in number or extend their enterprises, their 
education would be an economic waste. If, on the other hand, in 
spite of their University education, they would view manual labour 
in its true perspective and realize its dignity, they would continue to 
earn their living no less satisfactorily than the so-called lucky “Ser- 
vice” men. I know there are hundreds of uneducated soap-makers 
on the other side of the Canal in Calcutta whose capital ranges from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 50,000 who are their own experts, managers, sales- 
men, or boiling men, plying a successful trade, whilst our educated 
young men with spectacles, chair and table, are unable to support 
themselves. This should be an eye-opener. Lord Leverhulme’s ex- 
ample should stimulate them. He commenced his career as an ap- 
prentice in a small grocer’s shop. Whilst cheerfully preparing to 
embrace manual labour, they should be happy in the consciousness 
that their education Has given them an advantage over their unedu- 
cated competitors in that the key to the secrets of nature is in their 
possession it is now for them to wait and opportunely use it. I wish 
it were otherwise but I regret that our social and educational sys- 
tems are equally responsible for this state of utter helplessness of 
our young men. Degeneration started by the absence of a general 
sustaining ideal in the nation, a life of luxury and self- indulgence 
with some or the most depressing poverty with most, soon bring 
the brightest of our young men to a state of both intellectual and 
physical torpor. And education which should have elevated them, 
completes their wreck by supplying notes and digests! 

Few probably pause to think now-a-days what the austere sys- 
tem of our past stood for, and what priceless reward in the shape of 
self-reliance it gave. In the abundance of heritage we are forgetting 
how to keep it. Of Carlyle and his contemporaries his biographer 
Froude says: 

“They had no one to look after them either on their journey or 
when they came to the end. They walked from their homes, being 
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unable to pay for their coach-hire. They entered their own names at 
the college. They found their own humble lodgings and were left 
entirely to their own capacity for self-conduct. The carriers brought 
them oat-meal, potatoes and saltbutter from the home farm, with a 
few eggs occasionally as a luxury. With their thrifty habits, they 
required no other food. In the return cart, their linen went back to 
their mothers to be washed and mended. Poverty protected them 
from temptations to vicious amusements. They formed their eco- 
nomical friendships: they shared their breakfasts and thoughts and 
had their clubs for conversation or discussion. When term was over, 
they walked home ın parties, each district having its little knot be- 
longing to ıt; and known along the roads as University Scholars, 
they were assured of entertainment on the way. As a training in self- 
dependence, no better education could have been found in these 
Islands.” 

I would earnestly plead, therefore, whether one is a votary of 
technology or of the school of Humanity, that the University of 
Mysore do not spare itself in checking those elements in its educa- 
tional system which may tend .to subvert self-help in the’ student 
community. “Live hard”, as said the iron philosopher, and yours 
will be the golden harvest. 

Now, returning back to technology: A State or a Country that 
aspires to be economically independent must develop all its natural 
resources to the fullest. As in a land where agriculture is the com- 
mon source of living, the people must be agricultural in their bend, 
so must you who aspire after developing your natural resources 
create a technical bend amongst your population. It is a type of 
economic development with which Indians came to be acquainted 
only recently, and unlike agriculture, its manipulation and utiliza- 
tion would have to be acquired by bringing into existence alto- 
gether different traditions even in our primary schools. The me- 
chanical bend of mind would have to be fostered, and the powers 
of accurate observation and experiment would have to be culti- 
vated not at a later stage as is being done today, but from the very 
beginning. This is very important, and in fact the usual habit of 
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feeling satisfaction at having been able to do a thing good enough 
must be discouraged. I know if I were to ask twenty young men 
here to measure a piece of wood, probably all of them would come 
near enough the true measurement, but not one would give its true 
dimension. These near-enough habits would have to be eradicated 
if any real success in technical education is to be achieved. Me- 
chanical education which we were inclined to despise, the Kinder- 
garten methods and the like so powerful in developing observa- 
tional powers in children, would have to be introduced to bring 
within the fold of education many more children whom we had by 
our older methods given up as hopeless. 

I would just quote the working routine of a German school for 
very young boys and pass on (Lexis, VoL iv): 


Religion 4 hours per week | 4 hours per week | 4 hours per week 
German 11 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 
Nature Study 
Singing 
Gymnasium 
& Hard work 





















It would appear from the above that Drawing and Nature Study 
are included as courses of instruction even at the infant stage. Their 
significance need not be dilated upon. Whilst the latter supplies the 
themes, the former is as though the language of the Machine Age! 

So great is the demand of modern civilization on classified and 
conscious knowledge that to overlook science and its practice even 
at the very early stage of teaching is no longer justifiable. The ap- 
parent difficulty ın introducing such studies at the infant stage arises 
mainly from our erroneous method of instruction. If the themes 
come first, the interest of children is so far excited that in the very 
effort to probe into them they will ungrudgingly learn the disci- 
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plines. Thus in the course of studying phenomena, they will be 
compelled to get enough exercise in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
There 1s no danger that they will fail to learn these things without 
which they cannot study any of the themes. Herein comes the use 
of museums, galleries, exhibitions and the like, which are uptil to- 
day being used only by the adult, and that too indifferently. A large 
number of real teachers is thus necessary if we want to put the whole 
educational machinery into a correct form. And, as every well-trained 
child is an asset to the State, which ultimately brings wealth and 
prosperity to it, I leave it to the State to find out what position edu- 
cation should occupy in its Budget. Economy in education is a mis- 
nomer. 

Gentlemen, I have yet two more points to emphasize upon be- 
fore I conclude today. The first 1s essentially connected with inter- 
University relationship, and the second, the establishment of cen- 
tral institutes in different parts of India for promotion of research. 
The usual practice of inviting specialists for short courses of lec- 
tures though stimulating, is to my mind only makeshift. If these 
distinguished men could be persuaded to reside in our Universities 
for periods of not less than six months, the impetus which we would 
then receive, and the research they would then be able to initiate 
would have lasting effect on the workings of the University. This 
intellectual exchange will lead not only progressive realization of 
human cultural aspirations, but will bring in its train a deeper sym- 
pathy for the world of human relationship. In that State, a Brahmin, 
a non-Brahmin, a Muhammadan or a Chnistian, the Yellow, Brown, 
Black or the white will vanish, but they all will be considered a unit 
in the brotherhood of men. 

The establishment of central research institutes is not a new phe- 
nomenon in this State, and Mysore probably has shown its highest 
appreciation of this system by her generous support to the Indian 
Institute of Science. I only deplore that in this continent of India 
where Nature has been so bounteous, many more institutes like the 
one in Bangalore should not already have sprung to explore into 
her resources. There can be no question today that human efforts, 
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whether cultural or material, should abandon that straggling and 
` isolated career of the past, and consent to teamwork. These central 
institutes would have to divest themselves from all ‘regional’ traits 
and work in harmony for the common good of the nation. Without 
being so, they can never be international. 

Gentlemen, I will now conclude by showing you once again 
before I part what colossal waste of national intelligence we have 
allowed in the past by our scheme of University education, and 
how unqualified for the practical matters of life we emerge out of 
this machinery. I shall allude to the most heart-rending analysis of 
the situation by no less a man than Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar who in 
the course of his Vice-Chancellor’s speech in 1920 stated : 

“Of 18,500 graduates of the University of Madras whose ca- 
reers have been traced, some 3,700 have spent their lives ın Gov- 
ernment or administrative service, about an equal number are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession, and nearly 6,000 have gone into 
law. Medicine has had only 765 devotees, Commerce only 100, 
and Science a tiny fraction of the whole, 56.” “You will search in 
vain’, said he, “for any solid contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge amongst this magnificent number of 18,500”! 

On top of this comes the news communicated only the other day 
by the Associated Press : 

“Owing to large flux of candidates about one thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty in number taking degrees in person this year, the 
Syndicate of Madras University has decided to hold two convoca- 
tions next Thursday, the first being held at 2 P. M., presided over by 
the Vice-Chancellor and lasting for about half an hour. The second 
convocation will be held at 4-30 P. M., the same day at which the 
Chancellor will preside.” 

In other words, the two Universities of Calcutta and Madras have 
become two huge factories for mass-production of Graduates! This 
inordinate, in same craze—-almost a mania—for securing a degree 
has been working infinite mischief —- it has become almost a can- 
ker eating into the very vitals of intellectual life and progress. A 
serious drawback incidental to, and I am afraid, almost inseparable 
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from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the young men thus turned out betrays, as a 
rule, lamentable lack of initiative, resourcefulness and pluck when 
he is thrown upon the world and has to fight his way through it. The 
testimony of some of the greatest of men in Science or in practical 
business will reveal the urgent need for reform in our Universities. 
“I would not give a penny for the ordinary College graduate”, says 
Edison. “An educated man is not one whose memory is trained to 
carry a few dates in history-he is one who can accomplish things. A 
man who cannot think is not an educated man however many Col- 
lege degrees he may have acquired” (Henry Ford). By a curious 
coincidence almost at the moment I was writing these lines, my 
eyes accidentally caught the telegram conveying the notable pro- 
nouncement by Mr. Morris who has been called the “Ford of En- 
gland” : “For business a University training is an absolute waste of 
time. Though there are exceptions, I never found a University train- 
ing any use to my organization. The University won’t confer the 
qualities essential to Commerce, but obliterates them if originally 
present. It does not give an understanding of the Workers’ psychol- 
ogy which is essential to carrying on large-scale business. They 
absorb the idea that life is an easy thing and pay too great attention 
.to sport and pleasure.” 

My intimate connection with several industries in Bengal for the 
last 30 years and more has given me a rude shock and sad experi- 
ence in this respect, as far as University products are concerned. 

My audience, I am afraid, is getting a bit nervous as being in- 
vited to address a convocation of graduates, it may be thought that 
I have been utilizing this opportunity to preach a sermon against 
University education altogether. Nothing is further from my pur- 
pose. My object is to sound a note of warning against the feverish 
craze in our young men to secure a degree, and the same to those 
Universities themselves who would lose sight of their highest ide- 
als. I have already pleaded for a considerable elimination in the 
process of selection. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive and internal vocation for it. 
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A University should be a center of scholarship, research and cul- 
ture. Let those seek the portals of the academy who are prepared to 
dedicate their lives at the altar of Saraswati, the Goddess of Learn- 
ing. It has been my happy lot to enjoy the hospitality of a good 
number of colleges in the United Kingdom on two occasions as a 
delegate of my University to the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire. What struck me most on each of those occasions was the 
richness of their products and our own poverty. Colleges of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford are reminiscent of the memory of the great men 
who shed lustre on their land; they have produced poets, orators, 
statesmen and men of science. A fellowship at one of these great 
seminaries of learning has enabled many a poor scholar to cultivate 
literature or science. If Trinity College, Cambridge, can boast of a 
Newton, she can equally claim one of the greatest of the men of 
letters-Macaulay-as her own. A University should be a focus radiat- 
ing effulgence of learning and wisdom. 

I tremble with joy when I think of the mighty service which 
University and well-guided education: could offer to the nation in 
the course of a single generation, and my optimism soars even so 
high as to predict that with increased understanding of the power of 
knowledge, it would be possible to combat and banish disease, en- 
liven all homes by prosperity and raise the human species to a much 
nobler height of intelligence. In this goal, think what part a Univer- 
sity plays! In the words of Bertrand Russell, “Al great art and all 
great science spring from the passionate desire to embody what 
was at first an unsubstantial phantom, a beckoning beauty luring 
men away from safety and ease to a glorious torment. The men in 
whom this passion exists must not be fettered by the shackles of a 
utilitarian philosophy, for to their ardour we owe all that makes 
man great.” This is the function of a University. 
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Gentlemen, 


I consider it a privilege and honour to preside at this inaugural meet- 
ing, and the fact that the office was conferred on me during my 
absence from home, makes me feel all the more grateful to you. I 
feel, however, nervous when I think that there are several veteran 
educationists present on this platform who could have better per- 
formed the duties entrusted to me. With the ring of the voices of the 
Empire Universities Congress still in my ears, it is but natural that I 
should incidentally touch the broader principles and problems of 
education; but it is my intention to restrict myself so far as possible 
to a critical review of the position of Professors and indeed of teach- 
ers in general, of this province. It is with genuine pleasure that I 
welcome this movement in Bengal, both because as a teacher my- 
self, I felt long ago the need for such an organised attempt to estab- 
lish the dignity of this nation-building profession and also because 
it will, in the very act of our seeking to make the teachers’ voice an 
important factor in the social, and may I also be permitted to say, 
the political fabric of the province, bring that spiritual element in 
the vocation without which it degenerates into unfair business and 
the absence of which is painfully noticeable in many instances. There 
are at present forty seven colleges affiliated to the University of 
Calcutta; nearly twelve hundred teachers are engaged in imparting 
higher educa tion to students. Judged by these numbers the Univer- 
sity may well claim to be ranked as perhaps one of the biggest in 
the world. Yet there is always perhaps a word of apology necessary 
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today for a porfessor or teacher to justify his exsistence in the social 
scheme. The reason is not far to seek. That intelligent co-operation 
between society and its educational institutions — between the town 
and gown — which alone can make for the progress of a nation is 
absent. Education which was so popular till the very early years of 
this century, has undoubtedly lost its charm with many as the knowl- 
edge acquired in schools and colleges does not conduce to even 
reasonable material prosperity. If we are honest, we shall admit that 
the large crowd of students loitering about our colleges does not 
indicate the popularity of education, but is a sign of almost whole- 
sale despair. Not knowing what else to do, the majority of students 
enter the University only to find after a few years that for most of 
them it is a blind alley. In this game both the teacher and the society 
are responsible. Yet, very few have paused to think that apart from 
all other considerations, for an evolved race of humanity, the exer- 
cise of the mind and intellect is as much a necessity as that of the 
limbs. It requires no cleverness now-a-days to realise that in the 
ceaseless struggle between Nature and Man, this implement--edu-- 
cation-serves in no few instances as a weapon to combat her, and 
since the day we first made fire by friction and utilised it for cook- 
ing , the power of knowledge came to be recognised from day to 
day, till the human mind, which in the primal stage was no more 
than a blank with its so-called instincts, opened before us as an 
endless vista leading to golden victories ! I feel, therefore, if the 
society had really recognised that the acquirement of knowledge is 
not only a fundamental craving with the evolved man but that its 
use is as important as a protective colouring, it would not have 
assigned to its votaries that half-comical position of beggars with 
pedigree ! Not so in countries where the power and superiority of 
knowledge form the cornerstone of their prosperity : not so was it 
in this land of ours where practical wisdom at one time embodied 


its notions about learning in the following verse : 


Fart wails Faas Raron N 
AAAS LTT AAS, ANS A SVT | | 
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Gentlemen, the maxim of “deserve and desire” is no less present 
in my mind whilst I accuse the society of its negligence. I will begin 
by analysing from the stage of “Gurumahasay’s Pathsala” to the 
University classes, whether we teachers on our side have dealt fairly 
with the society. To a great measure the system of education should 
have been shaped by us, and I feel sure if an organisation like the 
one under whose auspices we have met here to day, had been in 
existence half a century ago, neither learning nor its votaries would 
have occupied the unenviable position of to-day. It is my honest 
belief that we have generally slipped into intellectual inactivity since 
the time of educationists like Vidyasagar and have thus not been 
able to earn the confidence we should have, by not giving our very 
best. That continued activity, that a nation or a race must retain in 
order to keep abreast of the times, was wanting for long time, and 
the orthodox ideals of education seldom yielded to newer concep- 
tions arising out of economic changes. No doubt, one or two or 
more powerful educationists rose from time to time, but the demo- 
cratic habit of obtaining collective opinion of the mass of those 
engaged in education was rarely in evidence. If there were an 
organisation enabling the members of this intellectual hierarchy of 
Bengal to meet together from time to time during recesses, and dis- 
cuss the thousand and one vital matters connected with education, 
much good would have resulted, and we should not probably then 
have been faced with the present situation. As a consequence of the 
absence of public organisations to discuss and ventilate ideas and 
ideals of educational problems, the monotony of the older system 
has persisted and curiously enough in this development many of 
the fundamentals of life have been left out. If our educational sys- 
tem is unable to cope with those needs born with us, its efficiency is 
naturally questioned. Our omissions in this respect appear almost 
unexplainable. When I look, however, back to our past economic 
arrangements, I am reconciled to a great extent,'as there we find 
pedagogy in juxtaposition with that great school, the division of 
labour. With the collapse of the latter, caused by ‘factors unneces- 
sary here to dwell upon, the monopoly of the privileged classes to 
engage themselves solely in metaphysical training has now practi- 
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cally ceased and they have come to realise the unsoundness of our 
present educational scheme. It does not give them the fitness to 
eam their bread which their forefathers had levied upon the toiler 
of soil. The part they played in village economics having disap- 
peared, they are now reduced to the condition of service-seekers in 
which profession their success or otherwise is too well-known. There 
may be some amongst you who may consider this part of my ad- 
dress as digression, but believe me, gentlemen, if we teachers are 
not imbued with a clear and correct notion of our vocation, how 
little chance there is of others to give us credit for it. We cannot 
expect a people to admire our system of education if we cannot at 
the same time prove that it keeps the wolf from the door. The noble 
maxim of learning for learning’s sake has, I fear, been wrongly 
interpreted. I would ask you not to discover in what I have just 
spoken to you merely a plea for vocational education, but to realise 
that even the most elementary education must needs contain in it a 
preparation for the work-a-day life. In all our endeavours to stimu- 
late the intellect by exercises in the schools or in the great auditori- 
ums of the Universities, we must avoid the tendency to create 
cripples that would not out of the halls know how to live. With the 
increased usefulness of our system of education, there will come 
the prestige of our workers. This conference of ours can have no 
better campaign to start upon than this. 

I will now proceed to show how the present educational system 
of Bengal is a huge economic waste. This remark is more appli- 
cable to University teaching, as members of which we are met here 
to-day. The first thing that strikes me is that of the 15,000 matricu- 
lates supplied by the 900 schools of Bengal, about 9,000 join the 
University of whom only 500 pass the M.A. Examination of which 
number again not more than 50 are absorbed in the profession of 
higher teaching. The rest 450 have to shift for themselves, either as 
office clerks, or as school masters on an average salary of not ex- 
ceeding often Rs. 50/- per month. Now, I put the question : Was it 
necessary to enroll 9000 students in the intermediate classes to re- 
cruit these 50 men ? The answer is obvious. The rest 8950 students 
supply no doubt the contingent of lawyers, doctors, and engineers, 
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but the professions are already overcrowded and filling up their 
gaps does not in any way justify the appalling number of admis- 
sions. If our school traning were more efficient, more adapted to fit 
us for career there would hardly be any need for hustling 9000 
students into I.A. and I. Sc. classes. Probably I would not be far 
wrong when I say that if 10% i.e. 900 joined the University instead, 
as is the case in England, our recruitment for higher services and 
the professions would not in the least suffer. Thus an annual saving 
of 8100 x 30 x 12 = Rs. 29,16000/- would be effected without any 
one being loser. This money which works out at Rs. 360/- per head 
of student could be better utilised in developing trade, business or 
agriculture, and I have no doubt, it would go a greater way in estab- 
lishing our youngmen in life and increasing national wealth. John 
Chinaman plies his furniture trade or shoe factory without having 
matriculated and our friends from Marwar, without any education 
to speak of, begin life with a capital of often no more than ten ru- 
pees. A capital of Rs. 360/- a year is not inconsiderable, provided 
one knows the trade and has the capacity for hard work. He who 
enquires, knows to his surprise that the ordinary shopkeeper earns 
four times more than an average clerk, only he has to do it by the 
sweat of his brows. The dignity of labour is certainly no less digni- 
fied than the creditor’s harassment. The whole difficulty with our 
youngmen has been their want of appreciation of what constitutes 
real dignity. That manual labour is an essential of human life and 
that the brain power has in the past been over estimated (a clerk’s 
equipment can hardly be called “brain power”) and that neither the 
one nor the other alone can stand the strife of Nature, have just 
begun to be realised anew in these days. Whilst progressive nations 
are trying their best to adjust these differences, with us the most 
elementary problems of national economics remain yet unattacked, 
and the present educative system of Bengal stands as a living re- 
proach. Our own share in this heedless transaction has not been 
small. We have failed to raise our voice against a system because it 
feeds us. If the state has not been really generous in giving requisite 
help to the educational policy of Bengal, we on our part either have 
not ceased to make a business proposition of it. 
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I confess that in a province where education gives a sort of social 
distinction, this economic waste about which I have spoken from 
almost all platforms, could hardly be prevented so quickly. But my 
contention is that even at that are we chastely performing our part ? 
Are we making men of our youths ? Are we after all giving them 
any more than the answers to few hundred probable questions ? 
Have we really and sincerely striven to develop in them the power 
of thinking, self-help and self-reliance ? Let us be honest. Is there 
not a surfeit of lectures and tutorials whilst our young men continue 
to be no better than dunces? Within the last few years an evil of 
portentious dimensions has been allowed to crop up, and the too 
early bifurcation of the course of studies is to a great extent respon- 
sible for it. Under the old regulation elementary Chemistry and Phys- 
ics were included in the F.A . Curriculum but in the new I.A. course, 
science has been perpetually banished. We have now the strange 
spectacle of first class M.A.s who are as innocent of the knowledge 
of the composition of water or of the properties of the mysterious 
electric “fluid” as a new born babe, and all this in the third decade 
of the 20th century ! Then again, the relegating of geography and 
history to the back seat has been productive of disastrous conse- 
quences. A youngman who claims to have culture and who is at his 
wit’s end if he is asked to locate Angora or Bolivia, or even Madura 
or who has probably never heard of Kossuth or Kosciusko, or has at 
least vague ideas of Washington, Garibaldi or Lincoln, is a pitiable 
creature however high sounding a degree he may boast of. An aver- 
age graduate of our University betrays lamentable ignorance of many 
essential subjects which an English lad of 12 or 14 learns by the 
fire-side. If you complain to my graduate friend about his lamen- 
table deficiency in intellectual equipments, he simply retorts by say- 
ing : “But Sir, it was not in any of our prescribed text-books.” The 
knowledge that counts after all can seldom be gathered from the 
few prescribed text-books. It is for the teacher to create a love of 
study in his punil. Even text-books have ceased to be regularly gone 
through -- various mischievous substitutes find favour now a days 
in the shape of “aids”, “digests”. “ccompendiums” and shall I also 
- add, “tips”. Above all, the pernicious custom has been allowed to 
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grow up of dictating notes to be committed to memory. It is a cus- 
tom which curseth him that gives and him that takes. 

There must then be something very wrong and rotten in the state 
of Denmark. Probably the first thing that strikes me is the most 
ridiculous attempt to teach through a foreign tongue. If half the 
teachable period of life is spent in acquiring a language, when shall 
we learn facts ? I do not for a moment suggest that any one’s edu- 
cation can now a days be complete without the means of reading 
and understanding one or two foreign languages. But that must be 
so with specialists. The every day knowledge of the facts of life and 
science could be easily imparted through the vernacular, and even 
for a specialist often no more than the working knowledge of a 
foreign tongue is necessary. A colleague of mine who did not de- 
vote more than 100 serious hours to the study of a foreign lan- 
guage, can usefully read, write and understand it. Most educated 
Germans, besides their own language, can read and write at least 
two other, and yet they find their own tongue most suitable for 
using as a vehicle of instruction. There is a sort of slavishness in 
this choice of the English language as our medium, and a regret- 
table desire to appear smart in it. The success is cheap and its influ- 
ence, therefore, hardly of any real consequence. We have thus de- 
veloped a method of Varsity teaching least conductive to the devel- 
opment of original ideas. The absorption of fundamentals which is 
the chief and perhaps the only function of University teaching, is, 
therefore, seldom satisfactorily achieved as it would be if the ideas 
were interpreted and imparted in our mother tongue. There is in 
consequence found in our youngmen a sort of ill-digested learning 
the handling of which is neither useful nor pleasing. Instead of en- 
couraging discussions, precluded ‘partly no doubt by reason of the 
vastness of the classes, we dole out the thoughts of others to our 
boys wihtout pausing to find out if we are appealing to deaf ears. 
Then’ there is the contact with the inner intellectual working of the 
professor which is wanting -- a factor of the greatest improtance in 
the intellectual development of a race or a nation. The mass pro- 
duction again is largely responsible for it, and may I venture to add, 
not the least part of this barrier originates from the most niggardly 
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treatment the teaching community receives. A man is not allowed 
to feel proud of his vocation by reason of the most absurdly low 
standard of living to which he is committed. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, we find many incompetent men swarming this most delicate 
and difficult profession ! A scale like “Barnham scale” should be 
started wihtout loss of time, and whatever the nature of the progres- 
sive emolument may be, the main object -- namely comparatively 
larger leisure for the college teachers to enable them to devote them- 
selves to creative work must on no account be lost sight of. The 
worn out horse and the cattle, thanks to the humanity of our Marwari 
friends, can at any rate look forward to spending their last days in a 
Pinjrapole, where they can find shelter and fodder ; but a jaed col- 
lege teacher who has dedicated the best years of his life to the edu- 
cation of our youths, unless he belongs to a Government institu- 
tion, is often left to starve in his old age with the helpless burden of 
wife and children. I know the lot of the average teacher in England, 
France or America is by no means enviable, but the people of these 
countries have made great reforms to improve the condition of teach- 
ers : but in our country his condition is simply miserable. Unity is 
strength ; an association like this under whose auspices we have 
met today is the very thing wanted and is bound to be a success if 
we can enlist the sympathy and co-operation of every member of 
the teaching staff of the colleges of Bengal. I appeal to you to shake 
off your apathy and learn to believe in properly directed 
organisations. With a strong association like ours, composed of wor- 
thy men who have made teaching their lifelong study, I feel confi- 
dent we could initiate and operate almost any scheme that in our 
mature judgment appears beneficial to the intellectual and physical 
well-being of the province. The deliberative bodies of the Univer- 
sity, the Senate, the Syndicate, the Councils, the Intermediate Boards 
should have larger representation from amongst bonafide teachers, 
unfortunately it is not so at the present time. Even where a franchise 
exists, e.g. in election by registered graduates, its high fee precludes 
many. Our activities should be directed towards the attainment of 
these objects without which our voices are likely to be as feeble as 
before and our finest proposals are likely to be assigned places in 
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the archives. I fear I may be misunderstood at this point. The sug- 
gestion is not to exclude men of other vocations in these delibera- 
tive bodies, but to secure that happy adjustment which makes for 
real progress in a democratic institution. Even our minimum in these 
bodies has not yet been reached. 

While we demand rights and representations in supreme bodies 
we must not forget that the real working field of this our association 
starts from the Governing Bodies of Colleges. We should have no 
other form of appointment now a days except by election. Nomina- 
tion is a process to which only the least self-respecting can submit. 
The yearly elections would give chance to fresh blood, and thus 
maintain a healthy pulsation in the organic whole. 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, I shall lay special stress on a point 
which I cannot too much emphasise upon. If we analyse the prin- 
ciple for which higher education as distinct from the secondary or 
school education , stands, we cannot but realise that the former can 
claim its continuance only when it has in its scheme the furtherance 
of the bounds of human knowledge. Here indeed is the Post Gradu- 
ate idea of this University. I cannot help referring in this connection 
to the remarkable sagacity of the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee to 
whom mainly we owe the introduction of this element to our edu- 
cational system. The see of inspiration which a few of us were in- 
strumental in bringing from Europe more than 40 years ago, would 
probably have hardly gone beyond the stage of germination if a 
good husbandman like him had not sown and fostered it. Members 
of this conference should be conscious of the great trust which de- 
volves upon them and bring into their thought and action that cre- 
ative desire which alone can justify their calling. A race without 
creative aspiration is dead, and so has it been since the days of the 
six schools of Hindu Philosophy, when scholars had vigour and 
independence of thought and were not spoon-fed as to-day. Those 
great contributions were not indeed the products of University, but 
they helped to make Universities. We would be foolish to disclaim 
heritage, but we would be positive imbeciles if we did not discern 
what constituted their speciality. I cannot but admire the freedom 
of thought and expression that characterises the western nations 
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whose greatest contribution to human progress both in culture and 
material prosperity, has been the liberation of the human spirit. Hence 
it is that their art, science and industries are great. Hence it is again 
that even biologically speaking those nations are fitter without be- 
ing devoid of that spiritual and idealistic element which we claim 
vainly as our monopoly. We must realise and realise once for all 
that the higher work of unravelling the vast potentialities of the 
human intellect from the most diverse stand-points is our principal 
function. In this, slavishness is unthinkable, though team work is 
fundamental. The biggest functionaries in the teaching profession 
and the smallest are here alike, all striving after the same goal. If the 
University professors as also those who are in the enjoyment of fat 
salaries in Government institutions are disposed to look down upon 
their somewhat unfortunate colleagues in the private colleges, and 
refuse them the association with higher teaching which is their due, 
they would be guilty of the crime of defeating the very purpose of 
higher education. I would go a step further -- even the University 
student is no unimportant a member of this intellectual democracy. 

Ours is a sacred vocation. To us has been entrusted the most 
precious assets of the nation. The future of Bengal depends largely 
not only upon the quality of education imparted to the youths com- 
mitted to our charge but also to the moulding of their character in 
their most pliant and formative stage. A Roger Ascham was in no 
small measure responsible for the making of the greatest of the fe- 
male sovereigns of England. An Arnold left his impression on an 
entire generation of scholars, warriors and statesmen, and even in 
our Own province, a Vidyasagar, a Ramtonu Lahiri, a Rajnarain 
Bose or a Peary Charan Sircar —each in his own way -- influeneed 
more than one generation. Let each and all of us feel the dignity 
and sanctity of our vocation. Then the kindly light will lead us on. 
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The outstanding difference between the ancient or mediaeval 
University and the modern is the merely cultural aspect of the former 
and the cultural and vocational traits of the latter. In ancient or 
mediaeval times, the differences between University and school 
education were instinctively regulated both as regards extent and 
object. This was possible as many of the learned professions had 
not then been clearly outlined nor had so many come into existence 
The systems offered a more or less satisfactory solution of the 
ordinary educational requirements of the people of the time, the 
higher learning being mainly sought by those who had "scholarly 
instincts." With the coming into existence of many learned 
professions later on social and economic necessity led many more 
to seek training in these higher institutions (or Universities) but when 
the inrush became disproportionate to the demand, and some of the 
Universities, through want of proper perception, allowed their halls 
to be used as 'marts’ and not ‘mines’ the unsuitable character of the 
modern system became apparent.. 

We thus notice the more thoughtful Universities changing their 
character from an ‘examining’ body to a ‘teaching’ one. I confess 
that a certain amount of ‘examining’ trait must exist in all Universities 
as the business of life requires that we must judge. But to lay more 
stress on this than on the creative side of human intellectual efforts 
would reduce them to the condition of commercial coaching 
establishments. There must be separate institutions for such particular 
feats as training for the competitive Civil Services, but here in the 
University our motto should be ‘Advancement of Learning’. 

I shall not try to prove that unless such distinctions are introduced 
into our educational system, the functions of our Universities would 
be too unwieldy and that a clear demarcation between the school 
and University efforts is, under a healthy condition, inevitable. As I 


* Welfare, 1926. 
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have said on many occasions we cannot in life escape an assortment, 
be it biological or intellectual. Whilst biological selection often 
ruthlessly puts aside the infirm and the weak, in the intellectual world, 
goaded by social instincts and the idea of social or state responsibility, 
an effort is made to equip a man on the score of his intellect. To 
sharpen the intellect or illuminate the mind up to a certain extent is 
not difficult with most men, but intellect that can create is a rarity, 
and the development of such an intellect if undertaken in an 
Organisation must needs be different from the less gifted ones. Whilst 
general education is a necessity—so beautifully represented in the 
Soviet Educational Poster by a blind man about to fall down a 
precipice—and to-day a birth right with most, the higher cultural 
centres are useless for their immediate purpose. The demarcation is 
thus clearly based upon intellectual capacity. 

I have already indicated that most Universities exist for two 
purposes : for the training of men and women for certain professions, 
and secondly for the sake of pure learning. It is obvious how the 
functions of the two, though different both physically and morally, 
are quite interdependent. True, the practice of existing knowledge 
may do for a number of years, sometimes for a generation perhaps, 
but soon its effects weaken and new knowledge is realised to be a 
necessity in the life of mankind for its very progress. Thus the merely 
practical education in the universities would have to be filliped and 
given a direction by original research. Between the unalloyed 
investigator and the practical utilitarian there are necessarily many 
gradations which fill up university activities, and I would rather that 
each understood his vocation, so that pure learning could flourish 
and for ever continue to replenish the bowl of human understanding. 
If this is our ideal, our methods of achieving the same must be shaped 
accordingly. 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not 
only in your University) the first outrage that we find we conmitted 
was in making a foreign language our vehicle of instruction. It is 
surprising that this principal reason for our intellectual sterility was 
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not discovered till very recently, and it is still more surprising to 
find that some of the well known educationists of the time continue 
to regard this relegation of the English language to an inferior 
position as fraught with disastrous censequences. To avoid 
misconception I must here, once for all, make it clear that the study 
of English or other important foreign languages is by no means 
discouraged; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals; there 
is no need of entertaining the rear that the language in which 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must 
not be looked upon as the medium of instruction. A man of education 
must, in the first place be one well up in all-round information, and 
he can gather it best and in the minimum of time if he does so in a 
language he learned to lisp in, whole sucking his mother's breast— 
the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, 
Logic and Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily 
be mastered in one's own vernacular. That should be the first stone 
in our educational edifice if we want to build well and high 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form 
of secondary education, the functions of the Universities will be 
stripped of many of their unnecessary appendages, making thus for 
real progress. The mechanical portion of training which ought really 
to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortunately is carried 
on to the University forms, will then greatly disappear and make 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good 
deal of explanation is necessary at this point, mainly because the 
present University system is as yet so full of routine details that its 
function is not very far removed from that of a Secondary School. 
Even in the post-graduate stage there are some who would insist on 
definite exercises! I do not for a moment suggest that in the 
Universities under the cloak of freedom of choice of study any 
indolence should flourish. The habit of industry in addition to 
intellectual capacity should form the primany condition of 
continuance in the University. All that is implied is that the numerous 
compulsory class lectures and exercises that form to-day the basis 
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of education in the Universities should be abolished if the 
intellectual capacity of University students is to develop. No doubt 
the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the student is 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases find that 
he gets throught more work by absenting himself from these 
compulsory lectures.* The greatest disadvantage of the compulsory 
lecture system arises from the fact that those that attend can only 
under exceptional cases ask question to clear their difficulty, and as 
is only natural, the teacher only explains his own view-point. To 
remedy these evils, the tutorial system is being introduced in some 
Universities; but although this latter partially supplements the 
incompletness of the former method, its general effect, so far as I 
am aware, is more of the nature of coaching without intellectual 
effort. Just consider the opposite system where the student is only 
given the names of some books and some questions on the problems 
dealt therein; he reads them, digests them and develops his own 
answers to the questions by a process of thinking which is his own 
and then in the College Seminar discusses them from his own point 
of view with his collegues and professors, preferably in limited 
groups. I am sure under these circumstances his powers of analysis 
as well as synthesis will be better developed, and his efforts, though 
irksome in the beginning, will soon enable him to curve out his 
own intellectual empire. All these, however, presuppose a sound 
secondary’ education. 

The question may be asked, if the lecture system be abolished, 


* Adopting as his text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University 1s a Univer- 
sity of books. Mr H.G. Wells says : 

"Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substantial basis of 
instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possibilities. It releases the process of 
learning from its old servitude to place and to time. It is no longer necessary for the student 
to go to a particular room, at a particular hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips 
of a particular teacher. The youngman who reads at 11 O'clock in the morning in luxunous 
rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage over another 
youngman, employed during the day, who reads at | 1 O'clock at night in a bed-sitting- 
room in Glasgow. 
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what should be the function of professors? The answer is obvious— 
the function of the professors should be mainly original research. 
Where he feels he has something new to impart, he lectures, he 
discourses and thus keeps the spirit of enquiry for ever alive and 
growing in this intellectual democracy. In the words of Bertrand 
Russell, skill in pedagogy in University teaching is no longer 
important. 

I may be now allowed to review in short the workings of my 
own University, I mean that of Calcutta, from the point of view of 
the ideals laid down above. While regretting that our secondary 
system is most deplorably deficient, for which the medium of 
education is not inconsiderably responsible, the post-graduate 
system developed by that illustrious educationist, the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, approaches my conception of University ideal. 
Its highest ideals are conterminous with abosolute intellectual 
freedom, the full realisation of which is unhappily being hampered 
by financial inadequacy. I shall not be guilty of high treason against 
my Alma Mater if I choose to infer that to meet this inadequacy, we 
have been forced, to a certain extent at any rate, to keep both the 
secondary and degree courses of instruction tied to our appron 
strings. The effect of such a system is that healthy elimination for 
which I stand, is secured only partially, and necessarily the 
beneficent effect of the postgraduate system is reduced. In those 
sections of the post-graduate department, for instance, the science 
sections, where limited accommodation practically ensures rigorous 
elimination, where the munificence of far-seeing donors have placed 
teaching and research on a comparatively ‘sounder basis, the record 
of work and the output of original contribution are by no means 
unworthy. The workers in the College of Science, students and 
teachers alike, come into that intimate contact with one another 
which is truly characteristic of an intellectual democracy. On the 
other hand, in the Arts section where by the very nature of 
circumstances already alluded to, the elimination is far less though 
the teachers themselves are a distinguished brotherhood, each 
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contributing to the stock of human knowledge worthy of their 
position, the mass of students lose that most important of all 
opportunities,—the contact with the inner workings of the teacher. 
That I consider as the greatest loss in a University system! While 
hoping that improvement of the lower forms of education will soon 
remove these difficulties in our University system, I cannot help 
noticing with regret that in the executive organisations of our 
academic system, the student element is entirely absent. Nothing 
teaches a man more than responsibility, and the feeling that he is of 
the system. In Soviet Russia, this method of introducing the student 
element in the executive bodies of schools and colleges has been 
productive of such good results that we outsiders who really care to 
make out educational institutions part and parcel of our organic 
growth, should lose no time in adopting this novel system. 

I have so far then pointed out four of the main defects of our 
University educational system : the medium of study, the absence of 
elimination, the system of compulsory lectures, and the non- 
participation of students in the organisation. Of the many other 
defects probably the one that deserves next consideration is the 
notion of regarding Universities as preserves for certain hall marked 
people. This exclusiveness had any meaning so long as we believed 
that our system of preparatory education was infallible and that we 
could include within its fold all our educable people. Such claims 
are on the very face of them absurd, and when once we admit that 
the Universities should function as great research centres, their portals 
should be opened wide to anyone, hall-marked or not, who has 
given evidence of originality or keenness. It will be difficult to assert 
for any educationist that such a catholicity will not make for much 
progress. On the contrary, knowing what a minute fraction of our 
people are receiving education, the hopeful uncertainty of ‘full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen’, would justify this departure from 
the orthodox notion of exclusivenes. If one took a census of the 
greatest of world's men and women, I fear he would be surprised to 
discover that the majority of them owe very little to Universities or 
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indeed to any educational system. Shakespeare knew little Greek 
and less Latin. Our Keshab Chandra sen and Rabindra Nath, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, the prince of novelists and story-writers : Girish 
Chandra Ghose, the foremost of our dramitists never crossed the 
threshold of the University. Whilst on the one hand, therefore, the 
charge of handling mediocrity in the University system is not 
altogether unfounded, the current Emersonian aphorism that 
“Universities are hostile to genius,’ is, on the other hand, not wholly 
justifiable. Whilst Universities should be anxious to invite real 
workers for human progress, we on our part should see that they 
are rendered independent to do so. If I may quote from Mr. Wells, 
they (future Universities) will offer no general education at all, no 
graduation in arts or science or wisdom. The only students who will 
come to them will be young people who are specially attracted and 
who want to work in close relation as assistants, secretaries, special 
pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whose results are teaching all the world’.* 


* Selections from Sir P. C. Ray's Convocation Address to the University of Mysore. 
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When a Bengali stands on a platform in your historic city, he is 
naturally thrilled with peculiar emotions. His imagination conjures 
up Poona as the seat of the glorious and palmy days in Maratha 
history— Poona the centre of the culture and intellectual prowess 
of the Decan—Poona hallowed in recent years with the associa- 
_ tions of the mighty dead— Ganesh Vasudev Joshi, Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and others, one and all of whom 
have left a permanent impress on our beloved motherland. It is, 
therefore, with diffidence, fully conscious of my unworthiness, that 
I appear before you in response to your kind invitation. 

When one opens a Swadeshi exhibition in any part of India, the 
first thing which strikes him is the poor show it makes and the sorry 
figure it cuts. This should not, however, discourage us but it should 
rather be an incentive to make up for the lost ground, so that we 
may revive the fine arts and industries which were once the pride of 
India. I need scarcely tell you here how Pliny, the Roman historian, 
laments that the fine gossamerlike texture of the muslins from the 
looms of Dacca and elsewhere and other articles of luxury imported 
from India used to deplete Rome of her specie. In fact up till the 
days of the Battle of Plassey, India was a creditor country absorb- 
ing a vast amount of silver from various Asiatic countries, e.g., from 
Bagdad, Persia, Turkey etc., as also from European countries. A 
little over a century ago, the looms of Dacca and adjoining parts 
not only supplied the need of Bengal but exported to England more 
than a crore worth of muslins. All this is now changed. As the histo- 
rian Wilson regretfully observes : "the foreign rulers of India used 
the arm of political injustice to keep down and strangle a competi- 


* Address delivered by Acharyya Prafulla Chandra Ray at the opening ceremony of 
the Indian National Swadeshi Exhibition, Poona Saturday, January 31, 1931 
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tor with which it could not contend on equal terms." To-day all our 
arts are dead or decaying, a few remnants are gasping for breath. 
Alas! so great has been the cultural conquest of our intelligentsia 
that they see nothing good in our own arts but servilely and syco- 
phantically imitate and use everything that is of western origin with 
the result that our fine arts have been practically doomed to extinc- 
tion. 

To an audience in Poona, I need not recount, how more than 
half a century ago Ganesh Vasudev Joshi, one of the founders of 
your Sarvajanik Sabha, than whom a nobler and purer patriot never 
breathed, preached and practised the gospel of Swadeshi. His voice 
however was that of one crying in wilderness; the glamour of west- 
ern culture had so far overwhelmed us that we turned a deaf ear to 
his patriotic call. I need not tell you also how in the days of partition 
of Bengal, just a quarter of a century ago, the Swadeshi movement 
got a fillip and a stimulus. I remember Lokamanya visited us and 
inspired us by his magnetic presence. If my memory serves me 
right, on his retutn, his opened a paisa fund with which he started 
the successful glass works, which is a pioneer industry of its kind in 
India. I referred just now to the biggest industry of India a century 
ago. Half a century ago in Bengal the districts of Jessore, Nadia, 
Faridpur etc., manufactured so much sugar from date palms that 
after supplying the needs of the province, a considerable quantity 
was exported to England. To-day the scales have been turned, so 
much so that India imports cotton goods mainly from Lancashire 
but also from Japan to the extent seventy crores and sugar from 
Java to the extent of fourteen to fifteen crores. I need not recount 
here to a Poona audience the successive stages by means of which 
our unhappy land has been converted into a debtor country. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, Ranade, Gokhale and others have discussed 
this question at length. How by taking the vow of swadeshi we can 
yet prevent the draining away of crores of rupees may be best illus- 
trated by a single instance. As soon as Mahatma Gandhi started on 
his historic march to the sea-coast in March last there was a splen- 
did repurcussion of the event in Bengal. As I told a Madras audi- 
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ence a few months ago on the occasion of opening a swadeshi ex- 
hibition, as if by the waving of magician's wand throughout Ben- 
gal, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the cultured and the 
ignorant gave up smoking Bilati cigarettes and took to the Biri. 
Tobacco is grown in almost every part of India, yet such has been 
our illuston— call it hallucination if you will-that smoking from the 
Hukka or using Biri has come to be looked as a sign of barbarism. 
Now we find that in the streets and bye-lanes of Calcutta thousands 
of lads who formerly used to idle away as street Arabs or perhaps 
earn a precarious livelihood as pickpockets have assiduously taken 
to making Biris and thus earning easily annas twelve to rupee one a 
day. The luxury of smoking foreign cigarettes has hitherto meant 
that we footed a small bill of three crores only. 

The heaviest item in the bill of import is yarn and cotton goods 
and it was but natural that Mahatma Gandhi should lay special stress 
upon the real home industry of pre-British India, I mean the revival 
of the charka. Mass production and mechanisation have been the 
shibboleths of modern economists. There has been however an- 
other school of economists which began shaking their heads over 
the soundness of the Manchester schools. In the early eighties of 
the last century, Joseph Chamberlain, himself a manufacturer and a 
politician of repute who represented Birmingham, a product of 
modern industrialism, had begun to sound his note of alarm. He 
foresaw the day when the supremacy of Lancashire would be ques- 
tioned as many a competitor would arise at no distant future. “Back 
to the land and three acres and a cow" was his cry. To-day we find 
80% of the population of England transferred to the towns and the 
countryside deserted and converted into pasture and arable land 
with the result that England barely produces two months’ food stuff 
for her growing population. The Manchester school of economists 
laboured under the comfortable delusion that other countries would 
for ever supply raw materials and Lancashire would have the un- 
disputed sovereignty in the textile world, To-day we find not only 
Bombay making a commendable progress in this line and thus 
snatching away a portion of the Lancashire market but the coun- 
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tries in the Far East, notably Japan and China, which were also the 
dumping grounds for her looms, making rapid strides in starting 
cotton mills. 

It is well known that the Indian cotton industry orginally grew 
by capturing from Britain the greater part of yarn exports to China. 
Japan also in the early days was a great consumer of the mill prod- 
ucts of Bombay. The tables have now been turned; what a formi- 
dable competitor Japan has proved to be to Bombay, need not be 
recounted to an audience at Poona. But even China now threatens 
to carry the war, so to speak, into the enemy's country. China is 
now entering the Indian market with her yarn. When England was 
preoccupied during the great war, China, inspite of her being torn 
by civil wars, took advantage of the opportunity to start a large 
number of cotton mills at Shanghai, Hankow, etc.* 

Italy also has not only ceased to be a purchaser of Lancashire 
cotton goods but the surplus products of her own looms are being 
shipped to India. Nor need I tell you how much progress America 
has made in this direction. It will thus be evident that Lancashire's 
monopoly is now doomed. 

America as also the European countries are vying with one an- 
other in capturing the Asiatic markets, not only in textiles but in 
steel, chemicals, durgs etc. Unhappy India has thus been the dump- 
ing ground for the machine products of the advanced countries of 
the West, nay, of the Far East. One of the causes of the present 
worldwide slump and depression is over-production. In 1921 Henry 
Ford alone was turning out 4,000 motor cars a day from his factory; 
later on in order to outsell his rivals he increased the daily output to 
6,000 a day. You know there are several other well known makers 
of automobile. Imagine the formidable output of this class of goods. 


* According to a recent return, the number of cotton mills, with their spindles, looms, 
operating in China in 1927 was as follows :— 


Mills Spindles Looms 
Chinese owned ar ~ 73 2,033,588 13,459 
Japanese « iss A 42 1,302,676 13,98) 
British  » ae i; 4 205,320 2,348 
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Can the world go on buying at this rate? The crash has now come; 
in fact the loudest outcry against mechanisation and the so-called 
machine civilization has been raised in America. It is an American 
economist who thus pitily and laconically sums up the situation : 
"Half the civilized world is raking its brain to devise labour saving 
appliances, and the other half in solving the question of unemploy- 
ment." The huge figures of unemployment in Europe and America 
would simply stagger one. Eight million people, it is reported, are 
out of work in the United States. The New York correspondent of 
the Times says that "large middle class people have been reduced 
to desperate conditions. Thousands of clerks are working or seek- 
ing work as common labourers. Many such families are making 
their children stay in bed all day as they cannot afford the fuel 
needed to warm the house." 

I hope I am not tiring your patience by apparent digression. I 
am rather preparing the ground for my main thesis. I need scarcely 
remind you that ever since my college days at Edinburgh in the 
early eighties of the last century, I have been a devoted student of 
Western Science and even now, with the burden of three scores and 
ten years on my shoulders, my most precious time is spent in the 
laboratory of my Collage of Science. And I have tried my best to 
divert my favourite science to its practical application. In fact, I am 
here also as an exhibitor of a certain of description chemical prod- 
ucts manufactured by our firm. When Mahatmaji, in 1921, first made 
the charka, the symbol of the new movement, I myself as a staunch 
believer in meachanisation laughed at his efforts to rehabilitate this 
" relic of medievalism". But soon in connection with the famine 
and flood relief operations in my province which I felt called upon 
to undertake in some of the affected parts of Bengal, I felt the su- 
preme need of secondary occupations for the teeming millions of 
India during the non-crop seasons. In the pre-British days when 
India did not encounter fierce competition from the West, every 
village, every hamlet was self-content. Along with the spinning 
wheel, the weavers’ loom was plying briskly. The carpenter, the 
smith, the carter, the boatman, each had his alloted work and had 
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his morsel of bread. Now alas! the flooding of India with foreign 
machine-made goods has had the effect of snatching away bread 
from their mouth with the result that all the people who lived on 
home and cotton industries have been thrown upon the land, thus 
increasing its pressure and adding to the grinding poverty and mis- 
ery of the masses. Mr. Darling, a well known authority, calculates 
the indebtedness of the agriculturists at the huge figure of 600 crores 
and the Banking Enquiry Committee which recently sat in Bengal, 
calculates that the debt of Bengal alone comes up to nearly 100 
crores. Remember that Bengal is on the whole a fertile land and 
blessed with the permanent settlement. What is then the indebted- 
ness of your presidency? No wonder that Mr. G. T. Garratt in his 
book "An Indian Commentary” should state that "It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that most cultivators are born in debt, live in debt and die 
in debt." We have an inexhaustible supply of man power in India 
running to utter waste during the idle non-crop seasons and if a 
fraction of it is utilised in turning the spinning wheel the cloth prob- 
lem could be easily solved. We have 32 crores of people and ac- 
cording to the census report five members on an average constitute 
a family. Hence there are 6 crores and 40 lakhs of families. If each 
family of five were to earn half anna only a day, that is one pice in 
the morning and one pice in the evening the daily earnings comes 
up to 20 lakhs or 73 crores a year. 

I have lately been making an extensive study of China as her 
economic condition is in many respects comparable to that of In- 
dia. Let me quote an American authority by no means very friendly 
to China. 

"Coincident with these processes, railways were throwing out 
of employment hundreds of thousands of coolie burden bearers, 
steamboats on the rivers were taking the livelihood out of the mouths 
of hundreds of thousands of men who had carried China's inland 
water traffic in junks and canal boats, and were making useless the 
work of the tens of thousands who had acted as trackers and hauled 
the old-style ships up the Yangtsze river gorges. Foreign factories 
were sending machinemade goods into China at the same time, and 
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foreign capital was building modern factories in Chinese cities, 
thereby helping to destroy the household and small shop industires 
which had existed with little change for centuries. 

"The combination of these forces created unemployment and 
want." 

Listen again to what an eminent cultured Chinese has got to say 
on this subject. 

"But China has not been able to shut the door in the face of the 
invasion of foreign machines and cheap machine-made goods, and 
these two invasions, by making idle tens of millions of our skilled 
hand workers and coolies, have ruined us, just as an influx of mil- 
lions of Chinese labourers would have upset the American indus- 
trial scheme.” 

What vigorous efforts are being made by young China for the 
support of Swadeshi, will be evident from the writings of the same 
eminent American Author. 

"Fervent young patriots of Shanghai, who disapprove of all things 
foreign, have taken to publicly branding Chinese women and girls 
who appear in Shanghai;s streets clad in foreign-style clothing, or 
in dresses made from imported materials. 

"These young men carry concealed in their gowns large rubber 
stamps and red ink pads. When they see young women who offend 
their patriotism they act as quickly as "Jack the Ripper,” and brand 
the dresses with striking Chinese characters which read :— "I am 
not a decent woman because I wear foreign goods. 

"Then the patriots vanish, and leave the hysterical young women 
to make their explanations to hostile and jeering crowds." 

I shall not tire out your patience any more. Mechanisation with 
its attendant evil, mass production has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Every European country as also America not to 
speak Japan is building up its nascent industries with the aid of 
protective duty and bounty and royalty from the State. We, in India, 
are not only denied this kind of help but have to start our industries 
and keep them going in the teeth of keen foreign competition of big 
Trusts and Combines. Herein lies the strongest plea for Swaraj with 
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complete fiscal autonomy. And hence swadeshism which is but 
another name for Patriotism must step in to help the struggling vari- 
ous kinds of indigenous articles which are now coming into exist- 
ence. I appeal to every patriotic son and daughter of India to come 
forward and take a determined vow to use none but Swadeshi ar- 
ticles even if they happen to be of inferior quality or coarser tex- 
ture. If you would only extend to them your patronage they will by 
and by improve in quality but do not for Heaven's sake strangle 
them at their birth or infancy. I would even go a step further and 
declare that he who knowingly uses a Bideshi article in preference 
to a Swadeshi one is guilty of high treason against his motherland. 
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EXPENSIVE HABITS OF OUR 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS.* 


I have given elsewhere some examples from England and America 
and from India as well of men born in the ranks who have worked 
their way up. In Bengal, or for the matter of that in India, our boys 
have to be spoon-fed from the beginning. Even their guardians have 
strange notions of dignity. 

The average college student is supplied with a monthly allow- 
ance varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. Being a “scholar” he is treated 
as something sacrosanct. His parents who often deny themselves 
the bare necessaries of life or even mortgage their homesteads or 
lands so as to meet the monthly remittances do all the drudgery of 
the household. During the holidays’ the young hopefuls being ex- 
empted from the so-called menial works, waste their precious time 
in gossipping, card-playing and in organising amateur theatrical 
shows or in an extra dose of sleep in the afternoon. In ancient India, 
however, the scholar, while receiving instructions under the Guru 
in the Asram (hermitage as residential quarter), had to tend the cow, 
collect fuel, look after agricultural operations; in brief, he had to 
earn in order to learn. 


RESIDENTIAL HOSTELS AND WESTERNISATION. 


Hostels, specially those that are under Government supervision, 
have begun to be so many hot-beds for the dissemination of the 
anti-swadeshi cult. It was in an evil moment that Lord Hardinge, 
though no doubt from the best of motives, granted some 15 lakhs 
of rupees to the Calcutta private colleges for the construction of 
palatial hostels equipped with all the amenities of modern “civi- 
lized” life. A student living in these so-called residential hostels 


+ This is reprinted from Acharya’s ‘Life & Experience’ (autobiography) Vol I - 
Chapter XVII, 1932. 

' In the Intermediate and Bachelor Course of two years each there is generally six 
months’ holiday and in the Post-graduate Coruse full seven months’ recess in the year. 


Expensive Habits of our University Students 


cannot manage on less than Rs. 45 a month. Most of them, how- 
ever, exceed that limit. Some of my Punjabi friends living in Calcutta 
assure me that in the Punjab, especially in the city of Lahore, the 
cost of maintaining their boys or wards often runs up to as much as 
Rs. 100 a month and even more, and they simply skin their par- 
ents. I have myself been several times there and can verify the 
statement. Our authorities have Cambridge and Oxford before their 
mind’s eye and they want to transplant them here. The students 
must have blazers and trousers for tennis, flannel suits for cricket. 
Their toilet again costs a mint of money. In fact, every student 
brought up under such pernicious atmosphere becomes a mission- 
ary for the foreign exploiters. Five years ago while I was in Paris I 
found on inquiry that there were thousands of students from Poland 
and the adjacent countries who boarded and lodged on an allow- 
ance which would appear to us ridiculously small. Even now in the 
University of Prague, one of the oldest in Europe, where the best 
scientific and literary education is imparted, students have to man- 
‘age on incredibly small means. 

No wonder Mr. Bernard Shaw should denounce Oxford and 
Cambridge as breeding grounds of snobbery and would, if he had 
power, raze those two universities to the ground. No wonder Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald should authoritatively declare : “I believe Uni- 
versity life does more harm than good to most men”. 

And what is the average earning capacity of a graduate? I in- 
quired of Prof. K. T. Shah, a high authority, the other day as to the 


2 A Panjabi gentleman says : “The illiterate, rich cultivators of canal districts of the 
Pubjab send their sons to be “educated” at the Lahore Colleges They (I) spend from 
rupees one hundred to three hundred per month, (2) attend almost daily the cinemas, (3) 
buy regularly from European shops; (4) dress and live in Western style; (5) cheat parents 
by writing false letters, e. g., a blotter 1s worth fifty rupees; (6) are encouraged by 
European teachers in their work of Westernisation, (7) smoke cigarettes ad nauseum, and 
do worse things.” 

The Pubjab University Inquiry Committee’s Report says : “We have received much 
evidence that earnest studiousness is declining, that students are becoming alarmingly 
frivolous and extravagant, that habits of intemperance and gambling are increasingly 
prevalent and that sexual immorality is not rare among them” 
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average income of graduates in Bombay. He assured me that 1t could 
not exceed Rs. 25 per month.’ This is also my calculation of the 
average income of graduates in Madras and Calcutta. Evidently the 
Land of the Five Rivers overflows with milk and honey otherwise 
such a state of things should not have prevailed there! 

Herbert Spencer talking of fashion in England says : “Life a la 
mode instead of being life conducted in the most rational manners, 
is life regulated by spend-thrifts and idlers, milliners and tailors, 
dandies and silly women.” 

“Fie on the education and ‘culture’ which teach you to discard the home-spun in 
favour of the flimsy and fine texture of the foreign mills! Fie on the education and ‘culture’ 
which teach you to look upon the Hooka and the forshi as relics of barbarism. If you will 
insist upon smoking cigarettes, why not smoke the indigenous cigarettes, the biris? But 
then the powdered tobacco in the birt is genuine swadeshi enclosed in swadeshi leaves, 
whereas the cigarettes contain the bideshi doctored up drug with a golden colour and 
rolled up in thin flimsy bidesh: papers and you are instrumental in draining away 2 crores 
of rupees annually in this alone. I have visited some of the biri factories round about 
Gondia and was informed that in that barien, parched area of the Central Provinces almost 
50,000 men, women, boys and girls earn, on an average, one to two annas a day. Thus, 
this pre-eminent home-industry is the means of bringing a morsel of bread to half-a- 
lakh of hungry mouths. Now, who me the purchasers of these biris? Not the highly 
placed officials and successful lawyers, not the college-educated youths boasting of 
‘culture’, but the coolies, carters and such-like folks. The so-called intelligentsia are so 
many parasites fattening upon the sweated labour of the masses, the tillers of the soil, 
the real producers of wealth, and are instruments of the draining away of the wealth of 
the land "Vide my address on the opening ceremony of the Lahore Exhibition (Dec 20, 
1929). 

The student, when he comes to town from the rural districts, 
imitates his comrades and imbibes costly habits. His clothes have 
to be washed not by the ordinary Dhobi (washerman) but by the 
“Dyeing and Clearning” firms, his hair must be cropped not by the 
ordinary barber but in the fashionable “Hair-cutting Saloons”. Then 
in the afternoon he has his refreshments in the “Restaurants” spring- 
ing up mushroom-like in the Indian quarters of the town. In the 
evening he goes to the cinema at least twice a week. He conve- 


* This was vritten four or five years ago; the unemployment of the graduates 
thi oughout India has since become an awful problem. 
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niently forgets how much his poor parents have to pinch them- 
selves to meet these expenses. There is a certain degree of selfish- 
ness bordering almost on meanness on the part of the “scholar” in 
thus levying forced contributions and spending them on luxury. Of 
course a student may be justified in drawing upon his guardian’s 
resources for his expenses, but these should be limited to the irre- 
ducible minimum.‘ 

Almost contemporaneously with me H.G. Wells was living in 
London. He had been granted a free-studentship at the Normal 
School of Science, South Kensington, carrying with it a mainte- 
nance grant of a guinea a week. 

“Twice in my time undernourished men fainted altogether in 
the Laboratory. I paid in health for South Kensington all my life.” 
Again, “I had to live on my weekly guinea. By 1887, it (my body) 
had become a scandalously skinny body. I was as light, as thin as I 
have said because I was undernourished”—-H.G. Wells : Autobiog- 
raphy, Vol. I. 

I have stated in the proper place that at Edinburgh (1882-88) I 
could live fairly comfortably on £100 a year supplemented by oc- 
casional remittances from home. Living was much cheaper there 
than in London. My landlady used to supply an abundance of coal 
for heating the room free of charge, while in London for every 
scuttle of coal the charge was 6d. extra. 

Cinema-goers suffer from something like alcoholic craving. 
Boys are known to deprive themselves of refreshments and thus 


‘ Those who light-heartedly fleece their guardians might profitably read the following: 

“It was a hard life. In the winter father and I had to rise and breakfast in the 
darkness, reach the factory before ıt was daylight, and, with a short interval for lunch, 
work till after dark. The hours hung heavily upon me and ın the work itself I took no 
pleasure; but the cloud had a silver lining, as it gave me the feeling that I was doing 
something for my world—-our family. I have made millions since, but none of those 
mulions gave me such happiness as my first week’s earnings. I was now a helper of the 
family, a bread-winner, and no longer a total charge upon my parents.”—Andrew 
Carnegie : Autobiography, p. 34. 

This self-made man gave away in benefactions, all told, something over $350,000,000, 
i.e. one hundred crores of rupees. 
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save money for cinema tickets. Many college students though they 
suffer from malnutrition must needs frequent cinema houses. A 
young medical friend of mine who feels keenly on the subject writes 
to the papers : 

“Cinema Talkie houses are springing up like mushroom throughout Calcutta and in 
mofussil towns—not only ın Bengal but also all over India. Apart from economic 
question, they are, in many places, doing positive mischief to the country. The artistic, 
recreative, and educative values of the film-shows are being thrown in the back-ground 
and most of the films, are characterised by scenes and talks which are calculated to 
stimulate sex-desire among people and its effect on young mind—specially the young 
students, both males and females—is decidedly harmful. The young students should be 
protected from this moral damage at this young age when the sex-instinct just begins 
physiologically to be on the increase and the responsibility ought to lie on educational 
bodies. Some of the posters which are posted in public places along public streets to the 
rude gaze of the public are so very obscene, containing figures, males and females, in all 
sorts of objectionable postures and dress that they cannot be looked at; yet they cannot 
but attract the eyes of all the passers-by,—including boys and girls, and others who 
even do not think of going to the cinemas and their effect on the society 1s surely 
demoralising. 

“I have published my emphatic protest against them on various occasions and there 
should be a stop to these sorts of films or parts of films and posters. I am sorry most of the 
influential men in our country have been silent on the matter. The Cinematograph Acct is 
said to have no control over the posting of posters; but the films themselves are not being 
scrutinised well before being allowed to be shown publicly as many contain pictures and 
expressions which are in many places objectionable. Hence the Act ought to be modified 
if required. 

“The Calcutta University and educational bodies ought to interfere in this matter for 
the sake of the young students whose responsibility of education they have taken up.”— 
Sudhir Bose, M.B. : A.B. Patrika, Aug. 15/33. — 

In short, the cinema shows tell upon the moral and physical 
health of the student community besides taxing their slender purse. 
They are shut up in stuffy congested atmosphere for hours and their 
eye-sight being put on the strain also suffers. The urge towards 


sensuous fantasies is the most objectionable feature. 


RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITY 


A few years ago there was a proposal for the removal of the Calcutta 
University to the suburbs. Below are cited a few extracts from the 
evidences of those who are competent to speak with authority; inci- 
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dentally they point out the draw-backs inherent in the residential 
system (vide Sadler Commission Report, xii). 

No wonder brought up under such easy going milieu they part 
with self-reliance and when they enter life they are unable to fight 
its battle because they are hopelessly incompetent to earn their live- 
lihood.’ 

“Moreover, the students whose families live in Calcutta should 
not be isolated from their home environments. The greatest draw- 
back of the residential system is that the students are kept under 
artificial conditions, away from the every-day world, and thus can- 
not acquire the worldly experience which now stands them in good 
stead when they enter some profession. 

“It is forgotten that the average income of an Indian is £1-165 
while that of an Englishman is £42 per annum. Students brought up 
in the artificial and luxurious style of the hostels cannot adapt them- 
selves to their home life in the villages. Under the residential sys- 
tem the cost per student, including college fees, is not less than Rs. 
35 per month,’ which very few guardians can afford to spare. I 
have been lately reading Sir Henry Roscoe’s ‘Memoirs’, as also his 
‘Life’, by Sir Edward Thorpe. It is well-known that Roscoe played 
a leading part in founding the Universities of Manchester and Leeds, 
and the Universities of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool have 
been modelled upon these. Roscoe is full of sneers and biting sar- 
casm against the artificial and highly expensive life as represented 
in Oxford and Cambridge. The following two extracts from Thorpe’s 
Life of Roscoe will make the points clear : 

“It was, he said, to be “The University of the Busy’ as distinguished 
from the old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—“The Universi- 
ties of the Wealthy.’ He pointed to the existence of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, and explained what their influence had been for genera- 
tions back on the middle and poorer classes of their country. Was not 


® The hostels under the Allahabad University also equally encourage 
luxurious habits. 

> This was in 1915; at present it is Rs. 45 to Rs. 50. 

* “Life & Experiences’—Vol I. 
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Lancashire, with its many populous manufacturing towns, as fully 
entitled to the advantages of a university as the cities over the bor- 
der? The time had passed for imagining that Oxford and Cambridge, 
rich and powerful though they were, could do all that England legiti- 
mately required ın the way of the highest academic culture. 
‘Moreover, it must be admitted, there is a great deal in the genius loci. 
That spirit had succeeded in developing John Owens foundation into 
a splendid institution suited to the local requirements. They in 
Manchester knew what the busy North wanted, but they were not 
quite so sure that the Dons of Oxford and Cambridge knew it as well 
as they themselves did. They asked to be allowed to work out their 
own Salvation in their own way.’ 


“I have altogether lived seven years in England and Scotland, 
and lately as a delegate of the University of Calcutta in the Confer- 
ences of the Universities of the Empire I had an opportunity of visit- 
ing many British Universities. The residential system has not been 
popular any-where. What has been given up as impracticable in rich 
England, should not be foisted upon poor India. Sir Edward Thorpe, 
speaking on Roscoe’s efforts in localising the Owens College in the 
heart of Manchester says : “It was not used for it to set itself athwart 
the economical condition of the community.’ ”—P. C. Ray, p. 330. 
(Life & Experience, Vol-I. 

“Let the Bengali boy and girl grow up at home under the re- 
freshing ‘greenth’ of her waving corn-fields and crowned plam- 
groves, but after the village pathshala and village school let the 
growing youth stand facing the crowded vistas of civic life in the 
heart of humanity. Not in cloistral segregation, but in coming out of 
the medizval cloister lies India’s salvation, whatever may be the 
saving power of ruralisation to-day in the West. Not expansion, but 
contraction of the University and its life and span will be the imme- 
diate result of this removal to the suburbs. 

“And how shall we get the active co-operation of business men 
on out Faculties of commerce and technology in such a scheme of 
segregation? Or the intimate contact with corresponding firms, 
banks, and factories? Or in those filled-up swamps or riverside flats 
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that odour of jute or hides, of alkali and fat, which is the very breath 
in the countenance of industry and commerce! 

“And this is not all. The metropolis of the Middle East will con- 
tinue to grow her own intellectual centres in the heart of her busi- 
ness and her population,—her Sahitya Parishad and her Sahitya Sabha, 
her Ram Mohan Library, and her Chaitanya Library, ... her Victoria 
Memorial, her various clubs and societies, literary, mathematical, 
philosophical, not to mention the halls of her three Brahmo-Samajes, 
her Theosophical Society, her Ramkrishna Mission, and her Devalaya. 
A greater college round the colleges, these institutions in their 
ensémble create a social atmosphere of Western-Eastern culture, a 
milieu which socialises that culture, a living image without which the 
world of the school or college teaching would remain to the Indian 
student a distant and airy abstraction.”—B. N. Seal, p. 333. 

“I am not sure that a secluded university is the best type of 
university. It is better for students to live and study in the natural 
environment than to enjoy artificial peace. We do not want a ‘her- 
mit’ university revelling in the peace of seclusion but a ‘civic’ uni- 
versity which is likely to develop civic consciousness and person- 
ality."-N. Sen-Gupta,’ P. 335. 

“As regards the growth of corporate university life I do not see 
why it should not grow under the existing peace. Simply confining 
all the students in a hostel should not lead to the creation of much 
solidarity of interest or of feeling. 

“Further, such a step will deprive a very large number of our 
students of the opportunity of residing with their parents. We all 
know how very benign this parental influence is. I would, however, 
welcome the establishment of a large residential college in the sub- 
urbs.”—N.R. Sircar, P. 337. 

“I do not favour the proposal to transplant the whole Univer- 
sity, with its colleges, to an outside site : the result would be the 
detachment of higher education from the general life of the province, 
and arrangement that would make strongly for artificiality. I prefer to 
contemplate colleges in numerous localities, feeling themselves in 
touch with local needs and aspirations. Having regard to the impor- 
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tance of domestic relations in the social organisation I do not think 
the development of a corporate university life entirely apart from 
these either possible or desirable.”—-W. C. Wordsworth, p. 339. 


THE GURUKULA 


As a protest against the expensive habits and materialistic tenden- 
cies imbibed in the modern residential hostels as described above, 
the Gurukula was established mainly through the efforts of Munshi 
Ram (afterwards Swami Shraddhananda). 

“It is situated on the Upper Ganges, within sight of the snow- 
covered Himalayas and surrounded by the primeval forest. Whilst 
the Dayananda College aimed at preparing its pupils for the Anglo- 
Indian Universities, the Gurukula cut itself altogether free from that 
aim. Its purpose is knowledge of the Vedas and the formation of 
character on the basis of the Vedas. The ancient manly and life- 
giving culture was to be revived, the ideals of abstinence and as- 
ceticism were to be cultivated, the ancient philosophy to be rejuve- 
nated; early Indian history was to be studied and a new Hindu lit- 
erature created, absorbing what is best in Western culture. Boys 
enter this school at the age of seven and stay till they are twenty- 
four. On entering they take a vow of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence for a term of sixteen years, and renew it after ten years. During 
the whole period they never leave the school. They may not even 
visit their homes unless in exceptional circumstances, and their par- 
ents may see them at most once a month. Thus the school has its 
own life, shut off from all outside influences; it is a pedagogic world 
in which the boy passes all his days. Teachers and pupils feel them- 
selves bound by a family tie and mutual attachment. Social con- 
sciousness and a spirit of comradeship are awakened. During the 
first seven school years the boys learn Sanskrit. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have been called upon, at a very short notice, to deliver the con- 
vocation address. You have done me a great honour by inviting me 
for this purpose. I am afraid, however, I shall scarcely be able to 
deal “adequately with the subject which I have chosen for our dis- 
course, namely, the true function of a University as also the impera- 
tive need for adopting the vernacular as the medium of instruction. 

I shall, however, premise with a short account of the develop- 
ment of our present educational system by ‘successive stages un- 
der the auspices of the British Government. 

The first educational institution established in India by the Brit- 
ish Government was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Madrasa 
founded in 1780, at the request of several Muhammadans of dis- 
tinction, by Warren Hastings. 

The general object of the founder was to conciliate the Muham- 
madans of Calcutta, and through the learned Moulvies to teach Ara- 
bic and Persian with the whole range of Muhammadan religion, 
including theology and the ritual observances. The main and spe- 
cial object of the Institution was to qualify the sons of Muham- 
madan gentlemen for responsible and lucrative offices in the State, 
even at that date largely monopolised by the Hindus, and to pro- 
duce competent officers for the Courts of Justice to which students 
from the Madrasa, on the production of certificates of qualification, 
were to be drafted as vacancies occurred. 

The next attempt on the part of the British Government was ini- 
tiated in 1791 by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares, who 
founded the Benares Sanskrit College as a means of employing 
beneficially for the country some part of the surplus revenue over 
the estimated receipts. This College was designed to cultivate the 
“laws, literature and religion of the Hindus” i.e., to accomplish the 
same purpose for the Hindus as the Madrasa for the Muhammad- 
ans, and specially to supply qualified Hindu assistants to European 
judges. 

The next important step is the establishment of the College of 
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Fort William, whose Prof. of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder 
of a school of Bengali writers. It was formally opened on August 
18, by a Minute in Council in which the Governor-General detailed 
at length the reasons for starting such an institution. 

Although it is hardly relevant to the general history of educa- 
tional development in India, the College of Fort William deserves 
some mention as striking educational institution of the tume and as 
the subject of various interesting documents. The Marquis of 
Wellesley, impressed with the “sloth, indolence, low debauchery 
and vulgarity”, which too often grew upon the younger servants of 
the Company, decided that they should have a proper education in 
Calcutta. 

After the Battle of Plassey and during the next thirty years-the 
darkest period of Anglo-Indian history-the Company’s servants 
seem to have felt a constant apprehension of losing all the fruits of 
the victory as suddenly as they were acquired, and no proposal 
excited more alarm than one involving any real or supposed inter- 
ference with native religious prejudices. To show the general feel- 
ing at the time, it is enough to mention that in 1808 one of the most 
intelligent officers in the Company’s service, then resident at a Na- 
tive Court, deemed it to be “madness” to attempt the conversion of 
the natives of India, or to give them any more learning or any other 
description of learning than what they then possessed. “The Hin- 
dus”, he said, “had as good a system of faith and of morals as most 
people”; and with regard to the Musalmans, “it is quite sufficient if 
we endeavour to conciliate their confidence and to mitigate their 
vindictive spirit”. 

In 1813, when the further renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter was discussed, it was felt necessary to obtain local informa- 
tion about the great dependency, specially on the subject of the 
State and need of education or missionary enterprise, and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee for this purpose. Among the wit- 
nesses examined were Warren Hastings, then in his 80° year, Lord 
Teignmouth, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, and a host of 
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minor Indian celebrities, but the evidence was generally in strong 
opposition to educational or missionary efforts being undertaken 
or even recognised by the State. And it is remarkable that far from 
thinking that any measures for the enlightment of the people of 
India ought to be originated in England, the general tenor of the 
evidence of the old Indian was, that any such measures would be in 
the highest degree dangerous. Indeed, Sir Thomas Munro did not 
hesitate to declare his conviction that 1f civilisation were to become 
an article of trade between the two countries, England would be the 
gainer by the import cargo. 

Better counsels, however, prevailed. “A sum of ‘not less than 
one lakh of rupees (£10,000) in each year shall be set apart and . 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the en- 
couragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of knowledge of the sciences among the inhab- 
itants of the British territories of India.” 

“We are informed”, wrote the Court of Directors, “that there are 
in the Sanskrit language many excellent systems of ethics, with codes 
of laws and compendiums of the duties relating to every class of 
the people, the study of which might be useful to those natives who 
may be destined for the Judicial Department of Government. There 
are also many tracts of merit, we are told, on the. virtues of plants 
and drugs and on the application of them in medicines, the knowl- 
edge of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner; 
and there are treatises on astronomy and mathematics, including 
geometry and algebra, which, though they may not add new light 
to European science, might be made to form links of communi- 
cation between the natives and the gentlemen in our service who 
are attached to the Observatory, and to the Department of Engi- 
neers and by such intercourse the natives might gradually be led to 
adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences.” 

“With a view to these several objects, we have determined that 
due encouragement should be given to such servants in any of those 
departments as may be disposed to apply themselves to the study 
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of the Sanskrit language and we desire that the teachers, who may 
be employed under your authority for this purpose, may be selected 
from those amongst the natives who may have made some profi- 
ciency in the sciences in question, and that their recompense should 
be liberal.” 

From 1813, owing to the causes above stated, the Indian Gov- 
ernment seems to have had no settled policy or even intention on 
the subject of education, but several disjointed efforts are worth 
recording. In 1814, a High School was established by a missionary, 
Mr. Robert May, at Chinsurah, and some smaller schools were af- 
filiated to it. This school was conducted with such success that, 
afterwards augmented to Rs. 800/-), was sanctioned for them. 

In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded 
from the interest of Rs. 20,000/- deposited by Jay Narayan Ghoshal, 
an inhabitant of Benares; with an additional grant of Rs. 252/- 
monthly, from Government. In this school, English, Persian, 
Hindustani and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, gram- 
mar and arithmetic, together with the Government regulations, gen- 
eral history, geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be complete 
without a history of Jay Narayan’s, I make no apology for inserting 
it here. It is culled from a bnef report kindly furnished by Principal 
P. Russell who very properly observes that “his High School might 
claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the whole of North- 
ern India”. Its origin reads like a romance when it is borne in mind 
that 1ts founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even 
the precursors of western education like Ram Mohun Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghoshal, of a well-known Bengali fam- 
ily, left his home in Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, in bad health; and came, like a pious Hindu, to Benares to 
die. 

This was in 1814; and during the four succeeding years Jay 
Narayan was in consultation with Daniel Corrie as to how to place 
the school on permanent and proper foundation. 
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“From the information communicated by him respecting the 
Church Missionary Society and from a perusal of one of that 
Society’s reports which he gave me, I determined upon making the 
Calcutta Committee of the Church Missionary Society the Trustees 
of my school and assigning to them the property which I had ap- 
propriated for the endowment of it. Accordingly I have requested 
them to undertake the trust, and legal measures are in progress for 
transferring the school endowment permanently into their hands. 
In the meantime my house ın Bengalee Tolah, which cost me in 
building Rs. 48,000/- has been appropriated for a school house and 
Mr. Adlington has begun to give instruction in the English tongue. 
Thus what I have been many years desiring, begins to be accom- 
plished. But I long greatly that the most effectual means may be 
used for enlightening the minds of my countrymen. I am, therefore, 
anxious to have a printing press also established at Benares, by 
which school books might be speedily multiphed and treatises on 
different subjects might be printed and generally dispersed through- 
out the country. Without this the progress of knowledge must be 
very slow and the Hindus long remain ın their very fallen state, 
which 1s a very painful consideration to a benevolent mind. I, there- 
fore, most eamestly request the Hon’ble Church Missionary Com- 
mittee to take measures for sending out a Printing Press to Benares 
with one or two suitable Missionaries to superintend it-men of learn- 
ing who may be able to satisfy the enquines of the learned of this 
ancient city on subjects of Science and History as well as of Reli- 
gion. From the reception which the labours of the missionaries of 
Serampore and of the School Book Soctety in Calcutta met with, I 
know how welcome to my countrymen such an establishment at 
Benares would be: and as the Hon’ble Church Missionary Society 
liberally expends its funds for the benefit of mankind, there 1s no 
place where their labours are likely to be more beneficial than at 
Benares and I earnestly hope they will not be backward to assist the 
efforts that I am making here.” 

Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment 
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of the Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this College marks an important era in the 
history of education in India as the first spontaneous desire mani- 
fested by the natives of the country for instruction in English and 
the literature of Europe. This was the first blow to Oriental literature 
and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the Government 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of 
the leading Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sir 
Hyde East, who has left an interesting account of the origin of the 
project and of the onginal rules drawn up for its management. The 
further peculiarity of the College was its being designed “primarily 
for the sons of respectable Hindus”, and entirely under Native su- 
perintendence-the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees be- 
ing voluntary contributions by the projectors of the scheme. 

“English education was in a manner forced upon the British Gov- 
ernment”, says Alex Duff. “It did not itself spontaneously originate 
it. There were two persons who had to do with it,-one was Mr. David 
Hare, and the other was an Indian, Ram Mohun Roy.” 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus that long before En- 
gland had learned to do anything of the kind, they themselves had 
founded a college at Calcutta by their own voluntary contributions, 
for the instruction of their youth in English literature and Science. 

Under these circumstances, a difference of opinion arose in the 
Committee of Public Instruction. One section of it was for follow- 
ing out the existing system-for continuing the Arabic translations, 
the profuse patronage of Arabic and Sanskrit words, and the print- 
ing operations, by all which means, fresh masses would have been 
added to an already unsaleable and useless hoard. The other sec- 
tion of the Committee wished to dispense with this cumbrous and 
expensive machinery for teaching English science through the me- 
dium of the Arabic language: to give no bounties in the shape of 
stipends to students for the encouragement of any particular kind 
of learning, to purchase or print only such Arabic and Sanskrit books 
as might actually be required for the use of the different colleges, 
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and to employ that portion of their annual income which would, by 
these means, be set free, in the establishment of new seminaries for 
giving instruction in English and the vernacular languages, at the 
places where such institutions were most in demand. 

This fundamental difference of opinion long obstructed the busi- 
ness of the Committee. 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as 
a turning point in the history of education in India, but because of 
the part taken in it by Macaulay then on the Committee, and at the 
same time the Legislative Member of the Supreme Council. In the 
latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replying fully to the 
arguments, political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. 
He declared: “the Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to 
any particular kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed 
or implied, but was at liberty to employ its funds as ıt thought best, 
and that the best way of employing them was in teaching what was 
best worth knowing. English was better worth knowing than San- 
skrit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found this out. They 
would pay to learn English but they required to be taught Sanskrit 
and Arabic and then thought themselves entitled to compensation 
from Government for having been engaged so long ın so useless an 
acquisition, it was quite possible and very advantageous on every 
ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English schol- 
ars, and to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed.” 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, the profuse 
illustration and incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with 
a distinct declaration that if the present system were permitted to 
remain unchanged the writer would resign his seat on the Commit- 
tee. The Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, briefly endorsed 
his entire concurrence in Mr. Macaulay’s views. . 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European lit- 
erature and science among the Natives of India; and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purpose of education would be best 
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employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that hence- 
forth “schools for the teaching of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language should be established 
in the principal towns in the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra, 
as funds became available and as school masters can be procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of the utility of vernacular as the 
medium of education as ın the course of the Minute, he takes occa- 
sion to observe: 

“To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which 
never answered and never will answer in any part of the world. 
Languages grow. They cannot be built. We are now following the 
show but sure course on which alone we can depend for a supply 
of good books in the vernacular languages of India. We are at- 
` tempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that 
twenty years hence, here will be hundreds, nay thousands of na- 
tives familiar with the best models of composition, and well ac- 
quainted with western science.” 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two divisions in 
Bengal, had a thorough and intimate knowledge of Bengal and 
Bengali; in the course of his evidence before the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission he says: | 

“I think that some Englishmen who advocate the use of English 
as a medium of instruction in schools and Colleges are influenced 
by natural enthusiasm for the Imperial idea. They value the English 
language as a bond of umon in the Empire and dream of its becom- 
ing the common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain suc- 
cess in commerce or industry a very small amount of knowledge of 
English, or indeed of education, of any kind suffices. The million- 
aire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken the trouble to 
learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A. on Rs. 40/- a month to 
conduct his English correspondence. Though a good general edu- 
cation, including English, should be an advantage to an Indian in 
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every walk of life, yet if the main object were to make as many 
Indians as possible commercially and industrially efficient, prob- 
ably the best plan would be to help them to acquire, as quickly as 
possible, at school, some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to 
arithmetic and book-keeping and apprentice them at an early age to 
a commercial or industrial business.” 

Before we conclude this portion, we must not, however, forget 
to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. We yield to none 
in our admiration for Macaulay, whom we may almost style the 
father of high education in India. But when Macaulay had not even 
been elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Ram Mohun Roy had sent 
a pathetic appeal to the representative of the British nation, which 
extorted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop 
Heber; there are passages in ıt which are almost interchangeable 
with those which occur in Macaulay’s minute. 

Ram Mohun wrote: 

“If it had been intended to, keep the British nation into igno- 
rance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have 
been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was 
the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the 
Sanscrit system would be the best calculated to keep this country in 
darkness, if such had been the policy of the British Legislature. But 
as the improvement of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal and en- 
lightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy, with other useful sciences 
which may be accomplished with the sum proposed, by employing 
a few gentlemen of talents and learning, educated in Europe, and 
providing a College furnished with the necessary books, instruments 
and other apparatus.” (Letter to Lord Amherst, 1823.) 

Engaged in the tedious and protracted Burmese War Lord 
Amherst could not afford to trouble himself much about the intel- 
lectual progress of the Indian people. Ram Mohun Roy’s voice was 
thus as that of one crying in the wilderness. Not even an official 
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intimation was vouchsafed to him that attention should be given to 
his memorial. It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are 
apt to give more credit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal 
than by a fortuitous concourse of events, brings a movement to a 
successful issue, than to one who, amidst comparative darkness, 
takes the initiative. We do not know which of the two to admire 
most-the Indian or the Englishman-Ram Mohun Roy or Macaulay. 

[f mass education were to be developed on right lines, the en- 
richment of the vernacular was an absolute necessity, and the pio- 
neering efforts of the Serampore Missionaries, notably those of 
William Carey, Prof. of Bengali, Fort William College, in this con- 
nection deserve the highest praise. 

The Court of Directors strongly warned the Committee of Public 
Instruction at Calcutta against a disposition to underrate the impor- 
tance of what might be done to spread useful knowledge among 
the natives through the medium of books and oral instruction in 
their own languages. It was pointed out that the more complete 
education, which is to commence by a thorough study of the En- 
glish language, could be placed within the reach of a very small 
proportion of the Natives of India; but that intelligent Natives, who 
had been thus educated, might, as teachers in colleges and schools, 
or as the writers or translators of useful books, contribute in an 
eminent degree to the more general extensions among their coun- 
trymen of a portion of the acquirements which they had themselves 
gained, and might “communicate in some degree to the Native lit- 
erature, and ,to the minds of the Native community, that improve 
spirit which it is to be hoped they will themselves have imbibed 
from the influence of European ideas and sentiments”. The Gov- 
ernment was urged to make it generally known that every qualified 
Native, who would zealously devote himself to such a task, would 
be held in high honour; that every assistance and encouragement, 
pecuniary or otherwise which the case might require, would be lib- 
erally afforded; and that no service which it was in the power of a 
Native to render to the British Government would be more highly 
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acceptable. 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India the first 
outrage that we find we committed was in making a foreign lan- 
guage our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal 
reason for our intellectual sterility was not discovered till very re- 
cently, and it is still more surprising to find that some of the well- 
known educationists of the time continue to regard this relegation 
of the English language to an inferior position as fraught with di- 
sastrous consequences. To avoid misconception, I must here, once 
for all, make it clear that the study of English or other important 
foreign languages 1s by no means discouraged; they open up newer 
vistas of thoughts and ideals; there is no need of entertaining the 
fear that the language in which Shakespeare and Milton wrote will 
be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as the me- 
dium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be 
one well up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and 
in the minimum of time if he does so in a language he learned to 
lisp in, while sucking his mother’s breast the language of his nurs- 
ery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logic and Geogra- 
phy, in short the book of knowledge, can readily be mastered in 
one’s own vernacular. That should be the first stone ın our educa- 
tional edifice if we want to build well and high. 

Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the 
overproduction of graduates, observes: 

“The primary danger of this system of education very properly 
qualified as Latin consists in the fact that it is based on the funda- 
mental psychological error that the intelligence is developed by the 
learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting this view, the endeavour 
has been made to enforce a knowledge of as many hand-books as 
possible. From the primary school till he leaves the university a 
young man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his 
judgment or personal initiative being ever called into play. Educa- 
tion consists for him in reciting by heart and obeying. 

“It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to 
the state of life in which they were born, and an intense desire to 
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escape from it. The working man no longer wishes to remain a 
working man, or the peasant to continue a peasant, while the most 
humble, members of the middle classes admit of no possible career 
for their sons except that State-paid functionaries. Instead of pre- 
paring men for life French schools, solely prepare them to occupy 
public functions, in which success can be attained without any ne- 
cessity for self-direction or the exhibition of the least glimmer of 
personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the system 
creates an army of proletarians discontented with their lot and al- 
ways ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings into being a 
frivolous bourgeois, at once sceptical and credulous, having a su- 
perstitious confidence in the State, whom it regards as a sort of 
Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a ceaseless 
hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 
ment, and incapable of the least enterprise without the intervention 
of the authorities. 

“The State, which manufactures by dint of textbooks all these 
persons possessing diplomas, can only utilise a small number of 
them, and is, forced to leave the others without employment. It 1s 
obliged in consequence to resign itself to feeding the first-men- 
tioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the pro- 
fessor and the prefect, the immense mass of persons boasting di- 
plomas besiege the professions. While a business man has the great- 
est difficulty in finding an agent to represent him in the colonies, 
thousands of candidates solicit the most modest official posts. There 
are 20000 schoolmasters and mistresses without employment ın the 
department of the Seine alone, all of the persons who, disdaining 
the fields or the workshops, look to the State for their livelihood. 
The number of the chosen being restricted, that of the discontented 
is perforce immense. The latter are ready for any revolution, who- 
ever be its chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. The acquisition 
of knowledge for which no use can be found is a sure method of 
driving a man to revolt.” 

“It is evidently too late to retrace our steps. Experience alone, 
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that supreme educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our 
mistake. It alone will be powerful enough to prove the necessity of 
replacing our odious textbooks and our pitiable examinations by 
industrial instruction capable of inducing our young men to return 
to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which 
they avoid today at all costs.” Remember, Le Bon wrote the above 
some 40 years ago. 

Dr. Hankin, late Chemical Examiner to the U. P. Government in 
his Limitations of the Expert says: 

“Stephen Leacock thus sums up his experience as a schoolmas- 
ter in Canada : “I have noted that of my pupils those who seemed 
the laziest and the least enamoured of books are now rising to emi- 
nence at the bar, in business, and in public life; the really promising 
boys who took all the prizes are now able with difficulty to earn the 
wages of a clerk in a summer hotel or a deck-hand ın a canal boat. 

“An acquaintance who had been to a certain school told me, it 
was notorious, that the education there, was so good that its boys 
were constantly getting scholarships and exhibitions at the univer- 
sities. But it was also notorious that one never seemed to hear of 
them afterwards. 

“Many instances have been adduced of highly developed busi- 
ness ability in badly educated persons and we have even found 
reasons for suspecting that education, despite its advantages in other 
respects, checks the development of the business instinct.” 

Edison has made a great deal of money by his discoveries. He 
cannot, however, be described as a typical expert. He lacked the 
ordinary education of an expert. As a child he was “rather wanting 
in ordinary acumen” but was highly inquisitive and has an extraor- 
dinary retentive memory. “He had three months’ schooling only.” 

“Cecil Rhodes once said that college dons are babes in financial 
matters. 

“The College education means forming habits of indolence, ac- 
quiring an unwarranted sense of superiority or becoming dissatis- 
fied with the circumstances and environment in which one’s lot is 
cast” says Rockfeller, the greatest of the modern businessmen. 
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If one took a census of the greatest of world’s men and women, 
I fear, he would be surprised to discover that the majority of them 
owe very little to Universities or indeed to any educational system. 
Shakespeare knew little Greek and less Latin. Our Keshab Chandra 
Sen and Rabindra Nath, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the prince of 
novelists and story-writers, Girish Chandra Ghose the foremost of 
our dramatists, never crossed the threshold of the University. I may 
also add the names of Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and, the Noble 
Prize winner of the present year, namely, I van Alex Bunin, all of 
whom were self-educated. Then again the great rulers and states- 
men of Europe who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow of 
their palm-Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have 
also been innocent of College education. Nor need I mention the 
names of Abraham Lincoln and others who born in the log cabin in 
the backwoods of America rose to be the proud occupants of the 
White House. In the second Labour Ministry most of the Cabinet 
ministers began as day labourers who ın the evenings by self-tu- 
itions gathered learning. 

Everyone will admit that with an improved and broadened form 
of secondary education, the functions of the Universities will be 
stripped of many of their unnecessary appendages, making thus for 
real progress. The mechanical portion of training, which ought re- 
ally to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortunately is 
carried on to the University forms, will then greatly disappear and 
make these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a 
good deal of explanation is necessary at this point, mainly because 
the present University system is as yet so full of routine details that 
its function is not very far removed from that of a Secondary School. 

No doubt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if 
the student 1s himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most 
cases find that he gets through more work by absenting himself 
from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his text the dictum of 
Carlyle that the modern University is a University of books, Mr. H. 
G. Wells says: 

“Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as 
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the substantial basis of instruction opens up a large and siteresting 
range of possibilities. It releases the process of learning from its old 
servitude to place and to time. It is no longer necessary for the 
student to go to a particular room, at a particular hour to hear the 
golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. The young 
man who reads at 11 O’clock in the morning ın Iuxurious rooms in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage 
over another young man employed during the day, who reads at 11 
O’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room in Glasgow.” 

Just consider the opposite system where the student is only given 
the names of some books and some questions on the problems dealt 
therein; he reads them, digests them and develops his own answers 
to the questions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then 
in the College Seminar discusses them from his own point of view 
with his colleagues and professor, preferably ın limited groups. I 
am sure under these circumstances his powers of analysis as well as 
synthesis be better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in 
the beginning, will soon enable him to carve out his own intellec- 
tual empire. All these, however, presuppose a sound secondary: 
education based upon his vernacular. 

I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University 
educational system: the medium of study, the absence of elimina- 
tion, the system of compulsory lectures, and the nonparticipation of 
students in the organisation. 

Whilst on the one hand, therefore, the charge of handling medi- 
ocrity in the University system 1s not altogether unfounded, the cur- 
rent Emersonian aphorism that “Universities are hostile to genius”, 
is, on the other hand, not wholly justifiable. Whilst Universities 
should be anxious to invite real workers for human progress, we on 
our part should see that they are rendered independent to do so. If I 
may quote from Mr. Wells, “they (future Universities) will offer no 
general education at all, no graduation 1n arts or science or wisdom. 
The only students who will come to them will be young people 
who want to work tn close relation as assistants, secretaries, special 
pupils, collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
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men whose results are teaching all the world.” 

I am not out to preach a jeremiad against University education 
altogether. Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Con- 
vocation Address in 1926 and even before that, I have been harp- 
ing on the insane craze for University degrees and its baneful ef- 
fects. “The Universities are overcrowded with men who are, not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University train- 
ing” 1s the finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the 
process of selection. An all round education should be imparted to 
the majority of the students ın the secondary stage through the me- 
dium of the vernacular. This will correspond to the “school final” in 
England. No one should choose a University career unless he feels 
that he has an instinctive call in that direction. A University should 
be a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone 
seek the portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their 
lives to the enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his Dangers of Obedience: “I have no use for 
the lecture that is a mere substitute for books. The University has 
failed when its students are not aroused to passionate discussions 
among themselves or when the work they do fails to awaken them 
to the study of great books. The student who is satisfied with pemmi- 
camized knowledge has gone through the University with his mind 
closed; he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 

Cardinal Newman very properly observes: “It is, I believe, as a 
matter of history, the business of a University to make the intellec- 
tual culture its direct scope, or to employ itself in the education of 
the intellect”. 

It is no doubt one of the main functions of the University to 
promote culture, but at the same time we must be on our guard. 
Says Alfred Zimmern: 

“Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and har- 
mony in human spirit. But 1f any criticism is to be levelled at the 
ideal and the processes of culture it is surely just this—that—they 
may tend to fix men unduly 1n stereotyped ways of thinking and 
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feeling, ministering to a self-satisfaction which inhibits initiative 
rather than stimulating them to fresh efforts with all the possible 
conflicts involved. In other words culture is apt to be confounded 
with sanctions crystallised by use. Then again he refers to the memo- 
rable description in Renan’s St. Paul of those models of classical 
culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed ın 
vain the Word of Life. Athens, at the point to which it has been 
brought after centuries of development, a city of grammarians, of 
gymnasts and of teachers of sword-play, was as ill-disposed as pos- 
sible to receive Christianity. The banality and inward dryness of the 
schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of grace. The peda- 
gogue 1s the most difficult of men to convert for he has his own 
religion, which consists in his routine, his faith in his old authors, 
his taste for literary exercises: this contents him and extinguishes 
every other need.” This is also the opinion of Bertrand Russell. 

Atque inter silvas Academi guoerere veram (in the groves of the 
Academy search truth) thus sang the Latin poet. In ancient India 
and to a certain extent in the Tols of mediaeval and modern India, 
the disciples in the asram of the preceptor (guru) while tending 
cows, collecting fuel and doing all manner of household drudgery 
used to get lessons on eternal verities: witness the sublime and trans- 
cendental discussions in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. The very 
word aranyaka (i.e., in the forest) reminds us of the groves of Plato. 
I an afraid, in the mad insensate imitation of the west in attaching 
palatial, residential quarters to our Universities with all the ameni- 
ties of modern luxuries, we are doing incalculable harm. We are 
turning out helpless nincompoops utterly unfit to face the matter- 
of-fact world. This fact should not be overlooked by our education- 
ists. May the University steer clear of these shoals. 
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Nearly three years ago, the attention of the Corporation authorities 
was first drawn to the urgent necesstiy of establishing a well- 
equipped and up-to-date chemical laboratory, worthy of the second 
city in the British Empire and capable of meeting all the analytical 
and industrial needs of a progressive municipality like the 
Corporation of Calcutta. Keenly interested as we are in the welfare 
and progress of the city under the new administration, we have 
watched with sincere pride and satisfaction the brilliant 
achievements of this body during the last ten years in the field of 
education and medical relief to the people, and we had fondly hoped 
that it would now devote its attention and energy to the creation of 
an ideal municipal laboratory which will not only be able to cope 
successfully with all the sanitary and engineering problems of the 
city bearing on chemistry but will be a model for similar institutions 
in the East. But in this we have been painfully disappointed. 

The chemical department, which owed its inception in the early 
eighties of the last century to the consciousness of the civic 
authorities of their duty to supply the citizens with pure and 
wholesome food, formed, as it does now, a part of the medical branch 
of the Corporaton.The activities of this department are confined 
exclusively to the routine analysis of food and drugs. As has been 
officially admitted, the laboratory for this purpose is quite 
inadequate, being housed in two dark and ill-ventilated rooms 
thoroughly unsuitble for any chemical work. The accommodation 
is very small and the equipment and furnishings are poor and 
shabby. Saddled to and entirely dependent on a bigger branch of 
civic administration, viz., the Health Department, which has 
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completely overshadowed its importance and usefulness, the 
laboratory has not been allowed to grow as it should, or received 
the care and attention it undoubtedly deserves. We feel that it ought 
to be removed from its present location to a more commodious, 
bright and airy building containing all the facilities for commercial 
analysis and research, and having sufficient room for future 
expansion, when necessary. Such’a laboratory will no doubt cost a 
fair amount of money, but that should not prevent the premier 
municipal body in India with its enormous resources from 
performing a duty which it owes to itself and to the rate-payer. 
Another thing which calls for criticism is the absence of any 
arrangement in the Corporation laboratory for original research. We 
do not for one moment hold the old idea that research work should 
not form a part of the essential duties of a public health laboratory. 
Speaking generally, no scientific institution can’ acquire recognition 
unless it countributes materially to the advancement of knowledge 
either in the purely academic or in the industrial sphere. The 
Corporation laboratory has unique opportunities of studying 
problems affecting food adulteration and there is ample scope for 
research in this direction. Our food and the way of cooking it being 
so different from those of Western people, the adulteration of 
foodstuffs here presents a number of peculiar features which are 
not to be found else-where. The systematic investigation of this 
problem should, therefore, be carried on by our own chemists who 
have a thorough knowledge of the local conditions. Attempts should 
be made for improving the technique of analysis and for finding 
out new and easier methods for detecting adulteration. It is a 
thousand pities that we should look to foreign experts for these 
methods for detecting adulteration in such common articles of our 
food as ghee and mustard oil. They seldom come across these food- 
stuffs in their own country and more rarely still meet with instances 
of their adulteration. A serious effect of the absence of any facilities 
for research in the Corporation laboratory has been that large 
quantities of adulterated ghee pass off in the Calcutta market as 
genuine cow ghee, because of the want of any distinguishing test 
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between cow and buffalo ghee. This need not have been so if the 
Corporation had made proper arrangments for carrying out 
researches on this and similar matters. We feel that the Corporation 
should henceforth direct its attention to this important aspect of the 
question. 

We are rather constrained to observe here that the practice of 
conducting chemical experiments and analysis by medical men is 
neither proper nor adequate, and as such should be discontinued. 
The present system might have had its usefulness in those remote 
times when medical people were called upon to do odd jobs over 
and above their own professional duties and when the science of 
food-chemistry was not so well developed as at present to require 
the services of chemists with special knowledge of food analysis. 
But it cannot but be obsolete now. The chemical analysis of food 
and drugs involves only chemical operations which must be based 
on a sound knowledge of the science of chemistry, and it should 
therefore, rightly come within the purview of the chemist. To the 
ordinary medical man chemistry is a subject of secondary importance, 
to be learnt for passing his medical examinations and, perhaps, to 
be forgotten as soon. Our views in this respect receivé complete 
corroboration from the recently published list of public analysts 
engaged in the chemical analysis of food, drugs and miscellaneous 
articles in government and municipal laboratories in different parts 
of the British Empire (vide Official Chemical Appointments 
published by the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1934). 


Countries. Numer of Public Analysts. 
Great Britain and Ireland 193 (of whom 190 are chemists 
and 3 medical men). 
Australia ... 0.00... 80 (all chemists). 
Canada... aa ws 45 (all chemists). 
Africa 0.00. a 24 (all chemists). 
EgyDi em Paty. au 20 (all chemists). 
Straits Settlements... ... 17 (all chemists). 
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Ceylon isc as ves 8 (all chemists). 

India (excepting Calcutta) ... 8 (all chemists). 

Cyprus o iy an 2 (all chemists). 

Palestine ... 0 na o ua 2 (all chemists). 

Burma... a ae 1 (all chemists). 
Total si 400 


Thus, out of 400 public analysts in the British Empire, only 3 are 
medical men and the rest are all chemists. It is obvious, therefore, 
that all well organized chemical laboratories attached to public health 
departments are run exclusively by chemists and the percentage of 
medical men in these laboratories is almost negligible, being less 
than 1 per cent. But the Calcutta Corporation still persistently ad- 
heres to the system which has been discarded by other countries as 
unsuitable and obsolete, and maintains a chemical laboratory where 
the majority of analysts are medical men. 

Besides these figures, we have been able to obtain the views of 
the Medical Officers of Health and other responsible authorities of 
some of the most important cities of the world on this subject and 
we place them before the Corporation authorities for their serious 
consideration. 

Dr. W. M. Frazer, M.D. M.Sc., D.P.H., Bar-at-Law, Medical Of- 
ficer of Health, Liverpool, says : 

‘‘In my opinion, food analysis, strictly from the chemical point of view, 
should be under the contro! of a highly qualified analytical chemist 
and not under the administration of a medical man. There is no objec- 
tion, as far as I can see, for the Analyst’s Department being under the 
general administrative supervision of the Medical Offier of Health, 
except that there may be some slight suspicion that his results are not 
entirely impartial. The analysis of food at the present day covers such a 
tremendously wide field that it is impracticable for a medical man with 
a knowledge of elementary chemistry and the stereotyped methods of 
food analysis to undertake this work which should be under the control 
of an analyst highly competent for this purpose. My own view in regard 
to this receives confirmation from the fact that practically all Analysts’ 
Departments, at least in the provinces, are under the control of highly 
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qualified analytical chemists. 

‘In a large town like Calcutta, I would certainly advise that the chem1- 
cal, bacteriological and pathological departments, should be under the 
immediate control of different people who are specialists in this par- 
ticular subject, i.e., they should be at least made into sub-departments. 
From the purely administrative point of view as opposed to the actual 
doing of any specialised work, there would be no objection to placing 
each of these three departmens under one head, but as I say, the man 
who 1s actually responsible for the work and controls the staff should be 
a specialist in his particular subject in each of the three cases. 

“I agree that chemists are in a better position to understand and tackle 
problems arising out of food adulteration than medical men. Chemistry 
to the medical man is merely a secondary subject and the scope of this 
science and the rapdily increasing number of methods of analysis ren- 
der it highly advisable that the man immediately responsible should be 
a highly qualified chemist. 

‘*Although the main work of the Food Analyst’s laboratory would natu- 
rally be routine, it is advisale, if your funds will allow and your local 
authority can be made to realise the importance of it, to do a certain 
amount of original work or research in connection with the various 
problems arising. There is nothing, I think, which adds more to the 
general moral of any scientific department than attempts at original 
research, but your authority must realise that research is not a matter of 
organising results and a great deal of work may be wasted, but this work 
adds materially to the efficiency and esprit de corps of your working 
staff. 

‘‘What I have said above applies to the methods of organisation adopted 
in this City, and they are, I believe, fairly common in this country to all 
large towns.” 


Dr. A.S.M. Macgregor, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health, 
Glasgow, writes : 

‘“The general practice in this country is to place chemical labo- 
ratories under the charge of a duly qualified chemist. The labora- 
tory undertakes the examination of many articles other than food 
supplies. 


‘‘In Glasgow the chemical laboratories are under the charge of a duly 
qualified chemist. The bacteriological and pathological laboratories are 
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unde the separate charge of medical men, the former holding the ap- 
pointment as Corporation Bacteriologist and the latter as Pathologist to 
the General Hospitals administered by the corporation. 

‘‘These arrangemens work satisfactorily here and I see no reason why 
both chemists and medical men should not participate in research work.”’ 


Sir Frederick N. Kay Menzies, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
F.R.S.E., Medical Officer of Health, London County Council, writes : 


“The Council (London County Council(?) does maintain a chemical 
laboratory where foods and drugs are analysed in order to ensure that 
the goods supplied are of satisfactory quality and in accordance with 
the specification. The Chemist, who is in charge of the laboratory, is on 
the staff of the County Medical Officer of Health. 

“I may add that in provincial towns at one time the Medical Officer of 
Health was, not infrequently, put ın charge of the chemical laboratory 
and sometimes was responsible for the analyses himself, but now, in the 
great majority of provincial towns, the public analysts in an indepen- 
dent official responsible direct to the Public Health Committee for the 
work of his laboratory. Bacteriological and pathological departments 
are, speaking generally, under the direct control of the Medical Officer 
of Health. 

‘“Whoever is responsible for the laboratory as a rule undertakes re- 
search work into problems connected with the adulteration of food and 
its detection.”’ 


The Medical Officer of Health, Manchester, writes : 
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‘“The food analysis laboratories of a city or county should be under the 
immediate control of a properly qualfied chemist with special experi- 
ence of work of this character. 

**The chemical, bacteriological and pathological departments attached 
to municiplaites should be controlled by one man nominated as the 
‘*Director’’ of the laboratory. Each section would be in charge of a man 
with specialized knowledge of the particular subject and responsible to 
the Director. 

‘*‘Chemists are in a better position to understand and tackle problems 
arsing out of food adulteration than medica! men. 

‘‘Food analysis laboratories should provide for original investigation 
into matters connected with food adulteration etc. and this work should 
be ın the hands of a competent chemist. 

‘“The work in this city is carried on in conformity with these views.” 
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Dr. Charles Bolduan, M.D., Director of Helath Education, New 
York, writing on behalf of the Medical Officer of Health of that city 


says: 


‘‘The food analysis laboratory 1s lodged in the Department of Health 
Building. At its head is a chemist but I call your attention to the fact that 
the analyses done in this laboratory are only chemical analyses. The 
Department of Health has a special bureau presided over by Professor 
W. H. Park which deals with bacteriological,’ serological and related 
work. In studying cases of food poisoning therefore the samples are 
examined chemically in the chemical laboratory of the Department and 
bactericlogically in the research laboratory of the Department. 

‘In this city, work along the lines mentioned (i.e., chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological work) is carried on by several different mu- 
nicipal departments. Thus, the Department of Water Supply maintains a 
special laboratory for the sanitary supervision of the water supply. The 
Department of Sanitation has a special laboratory for studies in sewage 
disposal. The Department of Hospitals maintains laboratories under its 
chief pathologist which is engaged in bacteriological and pathological 
investigations. The Department of Health has a Bureau of Laboratories 
which makes routine diagnositc examinations for physicians, makes 
special investigations (research) along bacteriological and serological 
lines, manufactures a vareity of serums and vaccines, makes bacterio- 
logical investigations in connection with the supervision of milk and 
shellfish. The laboratory work in the Department of Water Supply and 
in the Department of Sanitation is in charge of a sanitary engineer 
expert in their respective fields. The work in the Department of Health 
1s under the direction of an expert bacteriologist. The chemical labora- 
tory of the Department of Health, which deals with food analys is, is, as 
stated above, in charge of as chemist, for while a medical officer can 
outlilne the problem to be solved, the details of the work must be 
carried out by a chemist.” 


The Director of the Chief City Health Office (Der 
Abteilungsvorstand, Oberstadtphysikus), Vienna, writes : 


‘“‘The laboratory for the analysis of foodstuffs must be under a Chemist. 
A Chemist is in a better position to takcle problems concerning food 
adulteration than a medical man. 

‘‘Laboratories for the analysis of food should not merely carry on rou- 
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tine work but should also take up scientific investigations.” 


The Chief Mayor (Der. Oberburgermeister), Berlin, writes : 


“In Germany, the chemical examination of foodstuffs is carried on in 
the chemical section of the Hygiene Institutes. These sections are under 
the charge of chemists with speical qualifications. 

‘‘Laboratories where only the chemical examination of food is made, 
should be under the control of chemists possessing special knowledge 
in the chemistry of food. In Berlin, the direction of the Chemical Insti- 
tute attached to the Chief Health Office is in the hands of a Chemists, 
who specialises in his subject. 

‘*From the administrative point of view, the chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal sections may be placed under the Medical Officer, but from the 
scientific standpoint, they must be directed by specialists. 

‘‘In all Institutions, scientific investigations regarding the detection of 
adulteration and poisoning of foodstuffs should be undertaken.” 


These views of men who occupy the highest positions in the 
civic administration and public health work of large cities of Eu- 
rope and America have, we believe, clearly shown that the only 
rational course which should be adopted by the Corporation au- 
thorities, would be to expand and modernize the chemical labora- 
tory and to place it in the hands of qualified and trained chemists. It 
is nothing short of anomaly and anachronism that chemical analy- 
sis should continue to be entrusted to medical men in the second 
city of the British Empire, with a net income of 2% crores of rupees. 
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At the outset I must thank Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Chairman 
_of the Appointments Board, for asking me to say a few words about 
the position which Bengalis occupy in the sphere of trade, industry 
and commerce of the province. It is indeed gratifying to find that 
the University of Calcutta has at last recognised the supreme need 
of diverting the attention of its products towards industrial and com- 
mercial careers. And to one who has during the last half a century 
tried, in season and out of season, to impress this idea on the people 
of Bengal this move is a welcome one. I know that the task is an 
immensely difficult one but when the cause is good success is sure 
to come, sooner or later. 

In order to appreciate the position which the people of the prov- 
ince at present occupy in its commercial and industrial activities I 
would like to give at first an idea of the position which the Bengalis 
occupied at the time of early settlement of the East India Company 
in Bengal. It may not be known to many of you that when Calcutta 
with two of its adjoining villages was selected as a place of settle- 
ment by the English merchants they took up the task of developing 
it with the help of the people of the province. The Seths and Bysaks 
who were the earliest settlers played their part well and contributed 
their quota in solidly laying the foundation of the commercial capi- 
tal of India. It 1s true that to-day when one speaks of Burrabazar 
one means the Marwari quarters. But even seventy years back 
Burrabazar was a Bengali centre from whence radiated the threads 
of commerce and industry. Bengali merchants were all-powerful in 
all important trades such as rice, jute, textiles, sugar, timber, salt, 
etc. In Radhabazar Street originally all the woollen merchants were 
Bengalis. 

I have referred in my Autobiography to an interesting booklet 
entitled A short account of the Residents of Calcutta in 1882 by 
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Babu Ananda Krishna Basu. This book contains a list of wealthy 
men of the town, including residents who became rich by trade and 
business. I select a few names only (old spelling retained) :— 

1. Bysnubdoss Sett— He was an old inhabitant of Calcutta and 
a virtuous and respectable man and very rich; he as well as his 
forefathers were Dewans for the purchase of piece-goods for the 
Honourable Company; all the Setts and Busakhs of Calcutta are his 
kins and relations. 

2. Ameerchund Babu-— He was first Jumadar of the Export Ware 
House and then having acquired money by trade became Contrac- 
tor of the Honourable Company’s merchandise and purchaser of all 
the goods imported by individuals and thereby earned upwards of 
a crore of rupees. He was a charitable man and lived at Burrabazar 
and supported all the Sikhs of his class here. 

3. Luksmikant Dhur-—- He was a very opulent man and Banian 
to several former Governors and Colonel Clive; he died without 
issue and was succeeded in his immense fortune by his daughter’s 
son Moha Raja Sookhamoy Roy (who obtained the title of Raja at 
the time of Marquis of Wellesley and was a Director of the Bank of 
Bengal). 

4. Sobharam Busakh-—- He was an opulent native of Burrabazar 
and seller of piece-goods to the Honourable Company and traded 
in various articles. 

5. Ramdulal De Sircar—- He was first in the service of 
Mudunmohun Dutt and acquired almost incredible opulence by 
serving Messrs. Fairlie & Co., and American Captains as well as by 
trade on his own account and lived at Simleah in Sootanooty. He 
began his career as a clerk on Rs. 4 or 5 a month and rose to the 
position of one of the foremost merchants in Calcutta. He died in 
1824, leaving a large fortune of about £400,000. 

6. Gobindchund Dhur— He was son of Nilmoney Dhur, Banker, 
and acquired wealth by serving European Ship Captains. 

The most notable feature is that in the above list there occurs 
the name of only one non-Bengali. 
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A few decades ago almost all the banians (mutsuddis) of the 
European Houses were Bengalis. Below is given a list of some of 
the notable ones :— 

Gora Chand Dutta (Crooke Rome & Co.); after his death his 
son Chandi Dutta entered into partnership with one Chandra Dhar 
of Chinsurah and carried on the business. Later on one of their sub- 
agents, Ghursamal Ghanasyamdas, became the banian of the firm— 
the Bengali losing his ground. 

The firm of Prankissen Law & Co. were banians of eight Euro- . 
pean Houses among others, Graham & Co., Pickford Gordon & 
Co., Henderson & Co., Abhoy Charan Guha son of Shib Ch. Guha 
was banian of nine European Houses, e.g., Graham & Co., Phill 
Jacob, Swiney Kilburn & Co., Sacherstein & Co.; Lalit Mohan Das 
(died about 1890) was banian of Geo. Henderson & Co., Chartered 
Mercantile Bank, Ltd., Rose & Co., and Ralli Bros., Dwarka Nath 
Dutt (as well as his son Dhirendra Nath Dutt) was banian of Ralli 
Bros. (piece-goods department). 

It is of interest to note that “the first Jute Spinning machinery on 
the Hugly was introduced by George Auckland; he arrived in 
Calcutta in 1852-53 where he made the acquaintance of Baboo 
Bysumber Sen, a native banian (financial agent).*** Here (at Rishra), 
then, about the middle of 1855, the first Indian machine jute spin- 
ning mill was cradled.*** For three years Auckland carried on the 
business in company with his native partner.” Similarly the first 
important bank in Calcutta on modern lines, I mean the National 
Bank of India, was established with the capital and co-operation of 
Bengali financiers. This bank, the paid-up capital, of which at present 
is £2 millions with a reserve fund which is more than the paid-up 
capital, was established in 1863, under the name of Calcutta Bank- 
ing Corporation, which was changed to the present name on March 
2, 1864. “The Head Office was at first in Calcutta, but was trans- 
ferred to London in 1866. As a result of this, the bank lost its pre- 
dominantly Indian character. It may be recalled in this connection 
that at the time of transfer, four out of seven directors were Indian, 
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viz., Babu Durga Churn Law, Babu Heeralal Seal, Babu Patit Paban 
Sein and Maneckje Rustomjee, Esq. Of the two auditors one was a 
Bengali, Shyama Charan De, Esq.” 

But when the present system of education was introduced the 
middle class Bengali was the first to take advantage of it. He at 
once found that the new knowledge not only benefited him intel- 
lectually but opened up new sources of earning with least amount 
of trouble and without any risk. In those early days it was easy for 
him to secure a decent clerical post even with very scanty educa- 
tional qualifications. Some of his more progressive brethren were 
fortunate in securing posts in the higher public services, while the 
boldest of them went a step further and adopted some independent 
learned professions and were successful, there being few competi- 
tors. The result of the new system of education was that even 
youngmen of business families preferred to abandon family busi- 
ness in favour of service. And while the Bengali showed his apathy 
and aversion towards a business career this field was being cap- 
tured by the sturdy sons of other provinces with the consequence 
that although we call this city of Calcutta as the city of palaces but 
the palaces are occupied by the Marwaris and the gates are guarded 
by Rajputs. Similarly a student of economics not conversant with 
the deeper undercurrent of the economic life of Bengal would ex- 
ultingly cite the export and import trade returns as supplied by cus- 
tom house and congratulate the province on its prosperous condi- 
tion, forgetting all the while that there is a skeleton concealed in the 
cupboard. 

The position which Bengalis occupy to-day in the business of 
the province can be realised by any of you if you move around the 
city of Calcutta and its suburbs with your eyes open. On both sides 
of the Hughli there are numerous jute mills but except one or two 
none is under the control and management of the Bengalis. One 
can realise the magnitude of this important industry when one is 
told “that more than.Rs. 18 crores is invested in the industry” and 
“the market value of the jute mill shares is nearly Rs. 35 crores or 
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nearly twice the amount of all the capital paid-up.” In coal mining 
industry, another important industry of the province, the Bengalis 
cut a sorry figure. In this field the Europeans are first and foremost; 
among the Indians Gujratis and Marwaris are in the forefront. But 
like the jute mills industry in the coal mining industry too mining 
operations on a large scale were carried on by the Europeans in 
co-operation and with the aid of Bengalis. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Bengal Coal Co., Ltd., which is one of the im- 
portant coal concerns, was formed in the year 1843 by Meassrs. 
Gilbert Homfray & Co., and Messrs. Carr Tagore & Co., and this 
company is the oldest joint Stock Company in Bengal. 

By viutue of protection the sugar industry of India has in recent 
years made astounding progress. In 1931 when the Tariff Board 
recommended protection to the sugar industry India had only 32 
sugar mills. In 1937-38 the number of mills was 154 and India has 
practically become self-sufficient in the matter of sugar. Bengal 
happens to be one of the principal markets of Indian sugar. But it is 
extremely unfortunate that although Bengal happens to possess a 
few sugar mills, which are absolutely inadequate to meet the local 
demands, practically none of these sugar mills owe their existence 
to Bengali capital or enterprise. 

The cotton mills industry of India got a big impetus when the 
torch of swadeshism was kindled by Bengal. How the Bengalis have 
been exploited by the Bombay mill-owners and their partriotism 
traded upon was admitted by a mill-owner to Mahatma Gandhi when 
he said that “In the days of Partition we, the mill-owners, fully ex- 
ploited the Swadeshi movement. When it was at its height, we raised 
the price of cloth and did even worse things.” But what did the 
Bengalis do? Inspite of having all the natural advantages for estab- 
lishment: of cotton mills industry, the assured “home market” and 
above all the spirit of swadeshi to act as “tariff wall,” we could not 
till recently make any serious attempt to establish cotton mills. It is 
true that now Bengal possesses a few cotton mills but they are quite 
inadequate to meet the enormous demand. The same tale can be 
told about the salt industry, another protected industry. 
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Bengal is an agricultural country. The produce of the land— 
rice, jute, oilseeds, pulses— is mainly controlled by the Marwaris, 
who would also have taken a large share in the export of hides, had 
it not been for the fact that their religious prejudices stand in the 
way. The import trade of Bengal is also, to a large extent, in the 
hand of Marwaris; not only are they banians of the importing Euro- 
pean houses, but between these and actual consumers there is an 
interminable series of dealers and middlemen most of whom are 
not people of the province. Then again I find that although Calcutta 
happens to be the Headquarters of 3 principal railways of India 
even the construction and repair works of these railways within the 
province of Bengal are the monopoly of Cutchis, Gujratis and 
Punjabis. Even in regard to the construction of the new Howrah 
Bridge like the Willingdon Bridge, the Bengalis are nowhere. But 
look at the Marwaris. He is here, there, and everywhere. He finds 
out by a sort of instinct where money is to be made; wherever he 
goes he manages to get a foothold, establishes himself permanently 
and the local hereditary traders and merchants belonging to Saha 
and Tili castes gradually disappear. 

The two essential elements to ensure success in trade and com- 
merce are sadly lacking in the Bengali character— I mean a spirit 
of enterprise and a business instinct. On the other hand the Bengali 
unfortunately has given too wide a scope to idealism at the expense 
of practicality. The very emotional side of the Bengali stands in the 
way of his taking up sustained work—requiring life-long devotion 
to a cause. “The characteristic of heroism,” as Emerson has it, “is its 
persistency. All men have wandering impulses, fits and starts of 
generosity. But when you have chosen your part, abide by it, and 
do not try to reconcile yourself with the world.” The Bengali is 
lacking in patience; he is ‘always after quick results— he is for reap- 
ing without sowing. Sensationalism appeals to him more than steady, 
silent work away from public gaze. He is for the attainment of his 
end by “direct action” and quick methods, hence sustained work 
requiring life-long devotion and unflagging zeal does not appeal to 
him. In this connection I would like to quote the observations of an 
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eminent ex-pupil of mine, who has thought much about the failure 
of the Bengalis in business. He says : “I have examined and cross- 
examined dozens of Marwari businessmen, I have intimate knowl- 
edge of their capacities and limitations, as their legal adviser. My 
very definite opinion is that the Bengali, even in his present deca- 
dent conditon, is far more intelligent than these people. I have often 
tried to analyse and find out the secret of Marwari success, and 
their grip over Bengal. They have no education, no technical knowl- 
edge and suffer from most tyrannical and narrow-minded social 
customs and laws. Why do they then succeed? My own belief is 
that, as between themselves, they show an amount of trust and co- 
operation, which is incredible to the outsider, and which I do not 
find in Bengalis.” 

In conclusion let me repeat that the utter helplessness and in- 
eptitude of the Bengali in business are due to his highly emotional 
and impulsive nature. The rapid means of communication has 
brought him in touch not only with the European but also with the 
Japanese and Chinaman, as also with the non-Bengali— the 
Marwari, the Gujrati, the Borah or Nakwoda, the Parsi, the Behari, 
or the U.P. man, the Punjabi, the Oriya, the Cutchi and the Sindhi. 
The ground is being cut from under his feet in every walk of life 
and activity. His cook, his domestic servant, his ferryman, his coo- 
lie, often his labourer in the field, his cobbler, his dhobi, his bar- 
ber— all these are recruited from outside his province. The internal 
trade of his land has passed away from his hand as well as his ex- 
port and import trade. In a word, as far as bread-earning problem is 
concerned, the Bengali is hopelessly floundering in the land of his 
birth. It is this heart-rending state of things which has been almost a 
source of agony to me during the last quarter of a century and more. 
In fact, the failure of the Bengali in the economic world has been 
my obsession, so to speak. I, therefore, very much welcome the 
move initiated by Dr. Mookerjee for narrating before you the scope 
which different industries of the province offer to you by eminent 
businessmen of the city. I know that for the present deplorable con- 
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dition of our youngmen with fine intelligence they themselves are 
not to be blamed. But on them rests the task of proving to the world 
that as in patriotism similarly in business they do not lag behind 
other provinces. 

I have ventured to say many things about the shortcomings of 
the Bengali with the fond hope that my timely note of warning will 
not be a cry in the wilderness. The Bengali has got many noble 
qualities and I am proud of my nationality and I glory in being a 
Bengali. In one essential aspect, however, he has proved to be a 
dismal failure, namely, in the art of earning livelihood. I have not, 
therefore, spared any pains to dissect the Bengali character and lay 
bare its weak points. Like a surgeon I have plunged the Iancet deep 
into the flesh so as to remove the morbid tissue and apply healing 
balm. The Bengali people is after all my own people and its faults 
are my own faults; and its many redeeming qualities are equally my 
own. I have thus a moral right to give such advice to it as I think fit 
to give. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
JUBILEE OF THE MAGAZINE* 


The Presidency College Magazine enters on its twenty-fifth year 
and I am glad to say that there has been no breach in its continuity. 
As the mouthpiece of the premier educational institution in Bengal, 
it should be an example unto others. I was a witness of the birth of 
the Magazine and have watched its career with great interest. The 
Presidency College is a direct lineal descendant of the old Hindu 
College and its alumni have always held and are at present holding 
the most conspicuous places in various public careers in the shape 
of distinguished judges of the High Court and other positions of 
eminence. Almost all the leaders of the bar as also many eminent 
physicians and public men are products of this venerable institution. 

My connection with the College, both as a student and as a 
teacher, extends over thirty years. I shall always retain a vivid and 
grateful recollection of my connection with the Chemical 
Department. As a pupil and colleague of the late Sir Alexander Pedlar 
I began my career under very happy auspices and I look back upon 
that time with feelings of pride. 

All my best chemical activities are associated with the laboratory 
of the College and it was there that the foundation of the Indian 
School of Chemistry was laid. The first doctor of science of the 
Calcutta University, Rasiklal Datta, as also the succeeding batch of 
chemists,— Drs. Bimanbehari Dey, Hemendrakumar Sen, Nilratan 
Dhar—whom I have always regarded as the initiator of Physical 
Chemistry in India—then again Jnanendrachandra Ghosh and 
Jananendranath Mukherji, Pulin Behari Sarkar, Priyadaranjan 
Roy—all have earned foreign reputation. [ am leaving out of 
account two of my most eminent pupils, Satyendranath Bose and 
Meghand Saha who have made their mark in the world of 
mathematics and physics, and who need no special mention here. 


* Presidency College Magazine, 1939, 


Some Reflections on the Jubilee of the Magazine 


My pupils were always my beloved friends and companions. | 
shared their joys and sorrows and made myself one with them. They 
shared with me all the social and political aspirations of the day. I 
hope the Presidency College would continue to be, as it has ever 
been, the centre of progressive thought and action and would 
maintain the high intellectual standard which has always 
distinguished it. I also hope that the Presidency College Magazine 
would, as the mouthpiece of that institution, maintain its high 


reputation. * AR 


* It is, as it was in the original source. 
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ADDRESS 
ON THE FOUNDER’S DAY OF 
MEDICAL COLLEGE , CALCUTTA 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


When your Principal very kindly requested me to preside over this 
function I was somewhat taken aback. I asked myself : what right - 
have I, rather a lay man, to inaugurate this ceremony when there 
are sO many mighty Aesculapians all around me who have far bet- 
ter right than myself. But your Principal was generous enough to 
give me a choice over the subject of my discourse and I accepted 
the invitation with pleasure. Let me begin with Chemistry. 
Chemistry as you all know first originated as handmaid of medi- 
cine and its various processes were evolved out of the attempts at 
the preparation of the Philosopher’s Stone and Elixir of Life. Even 
in India the Science of Chemistry also had its inception in the prepa- 
ration of various tonics which would ensure and perpetuate long 
life and prolonged vitality (THIS OS CER Teal suit Fee COTE) 
as Sarngdhar has it. That is to say the science which has for its 
object the preparation of medicines calculated to preserve life from 
senile decay is known as Rasayana Sastram or Rasayani Vidya. In 
Europe Paracelsus the Great is credited with the introduction of mer- 
curial preparations in medicine, which was regarded as a very bold 
step. Before the time of this precursor in Chemistry, galenical prepa- 
rations consisted generally of vegetable decoctions of various kinds 
and of herbs and simples. The Faculty of Medicine of Paris spe- 
cially regarded with horror the introduction of metallic and particu- 
larly mercurial preparations and banned them. In India, however, 
we find Chakrapani Datta recommending the use of black sulphide 
of mercury (VA) for various diseases, which in the crystallised 
form is known as Rasasindur or Makaradhwaj. He flourished in 
the middle of the 11th century. He, again, admits that he owed his 
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preparation to Vrinda who must have preceded him by at least a 
couple of centuries. In Europe, however, the black sulphide of mer- 
cury was first prepared by Turquet de Mayerne in the 15th century. 
In fact, the Tantric period, as I have designated it in my History of 
Hindu Chemistry first published 38 years ago, deals with various 
preparations of metal. Here it is only necessary to dwell upon 
Charaka and Susruta, the great repertories of our Ayurvedic sys- 
tem, which considering the age in which they were composed, must 
be regarded as marvels of medical lore. In Susruta we have a graphic 
description of the method of preparation of caustic alkali (bF #122) 
as distinguished from (44 #182) or mild alkali. The former was used 
for cauterisation. The method is so detailed and scientific that it can 
be bodily transferred to any treatise on modern Chemistry. Royle, 
in his Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, and Wise, in his Commentary 
on Hindu Medicine, and latterly Udoychand Dutta, in his Materia 
Medica of the Hindus, have drawn pointed attention to the claims 
of India as a precursor in this field and Kanailal Dey also wrote a 
treatise on the indigenous drugs of India. 

But I am afraid J am looking behind me and this has been, to a 
great extent, the bane which has checked the progress of the coun- 
try. We must now look forward and judge where we stand in the 
present world which is based on scientific civilisation. Although I 
have referred to the Ayurveda, I should say that the policy of pass- 
ing off the indigenous systems of medicine as scientific systems of 
medicine after putting a veneer of modern sciences like Physiology 
and Anatomy on them does not seem to me to be the correct course. 
The policy should rather be to accept the Western scientific system 
of medicine as the nucleus round which the tested knowledge de- 
rived from indigenous systems of medicine may be gathered. All 
our knowledge should be accumulated on scientific lines. 

You will permit me as a man of science, to whom research has 
been the love of his life, to refer to the great need of such scientific 
medical research in this country. Both Indian and foreign systems 
of medicine have arisen empirically out of the needs of man, but 
during the last few centuries in the Western countries medicine has 
been steadily bursting the bounds of empiricism and developing 
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into a science. The methodology of science and the conscious and 
systematic application of the discoveries in the exact sciences of 
Chemistry and Physics have led to phenomenal advances in medi- 
cine in both curative and preventive aspects. I need hardly remind 
you that Louis Pasteur, who laid the foundations of Bacteriology 
and Immunology, was himself a chemist, who brought a supremely 
scientific mind and scientific methods to bear on the problems with 
which he was confronted. Leeuenhoek’s discovery of the micro- 
scope, again, made much of Pasteur’s work possible. Roentgen’s 
discovery of the rays which go by his name, the discovery of ra- 
dium by Madame Curie, the discovery of artificial radioctivity by 
her daughter in collaboration with her husband within recent years 
— all these have led and are leading to great advances in the meth- 
ods of diagnosis and therapy. The preparation of artificially radio- 
active elements by means of the cyclotron by Prof. Lawrence in 
California has led very recently to their use in studying compli- 
cated processes of metabolism. For instance, sodium phosphate with 
radioactive phosphorus as a component has been fed tn order to 
explore the course of phosphorus metabolism in the body, both in 
normal condition and also in the pathological condition of rickets. 
Similarly, the isotopes of nitrogen and hydrogen have been used as 
components of amino acids in studying the course of protein me- 
tabolism by Schoenheimer, Dr. Vigneaud and others in America. 
The elements concerned carry a label, so to speak, which enables 
their detection in course of their journeyings through the body, much 
as fluorescein has been used in following the courses of rivers. I 
would invite your attention to the romance of such studies, which 
have so great implications in biology and medicine. I am not scien- 
tific Jeremiah but I have the feeling that some of the greatest ad- 
vances in future will be in the direction of the application of discov- 
eries in subatomic phenomena to biological processes. The baf- 
fling problem of life and cell-division still stands as a beleagured 
fortress which may yield in future only to combined offensives on 
the physical and chemical fronts by the new stragegy which is now 
being fashioned. 

May I also refer to the great advances in medicine which have 
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followed from researches in Bio-chemistry in order to illustrate the 
benefits that have accrued to medicine from what may be called 
basic research ? The synthesis of vitamin C in the laboratory has 
led to its extensive use in diseases, besides scurvy, and the recogni- 
tion of nicotinic acid as an anti-pellagra vitamin has led to its indus- 
trial production in the United States of America for fighting pella- 
gra. Concentrated preparations of the vitamins made by modern 
scientific methods are being used by the Soviet Government for the 
routine feeding of their people in the northern regions, where fresh 
fruits and vegetables are scarce. Recently, press reports indicate 
that Richard Kuhn’s synthesis of vitamin A has led to its industrial 
production in Germany, where vitamin A-containing materials like 
butter are getting scarce. In the field of hormones it has been lately 
possible even to synthesise substance in the laboratory which are 
far less complex than the hormones built in Nature’s laboratory and 
which are yet considerably more potent. These are only some in- 
stances to illustrate the powerful weapons that systematic scientific 
investigation has added to the armoury of medicine. 

In our country medical research has not yet attained the position 
that it ought to. In the daily routine of medical practice, medical 
men are apt to ignore the need of the constant supply of new knowl- 
edge, the need of maintaining the fountain of medical research as a 
perennial spring. This has been so in all countries and particularly 
so in this country where the critical and curious research mind is all 
too absent. There have been a few medical men in India who have 
made important contributions to knowledge (and all honour is to 
them) but the tradition of medical research has hardly been built 
and the organisational and financial implications of medical re- 
search have not been adequately considered. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation of America annually spends over 10 crores of rupees on 
research, most of which 1s medical, and in England donations like 
the princely benefactions of Lord Nuffield are fairly frequent. The 
Medical Research Council of Great Britain spends annually sums 
of the order of 25 lakhs of rupees, sanctioned by parliament. 

In our country it is necessary to re-organise and broaden the 
Indian Research Fund Association on the lines of the British Medi- 
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cal Research Council and place far more funds at its disposal for 
financing researches, having direct or indirect medical application 
to be carried on both in official and in non-official institutions. I 
know from direct experience that medical research ın this country 
does not receive the attention it deserves, as I am myself President 
of the Governing Body of the Indian Institute for Medical Research, 
the scope of whose work is greatly limited by paucity of funds tn 
spite of the excellence and efficiency of their work. It is time that 
the State, the constituted public bodies and the generous citizens of 
this country realised the paramount need of medical research for a 
nation’s well being and contributed adequate funds for its promo- 
tions on a vast scale on scientific lines. In this connection I would 
urge that medical research should not be understood only in the 
relatively narrow sense of clinical research, whose importance is 
undoubted, but should also embrace both basic ind applied research 
in the fundamental sciences ancillary to medicine, including Chem- 
istry and Physics. As I have pointed out above the greatest advances 
can be expected in future only from such co-ordinated researches. 

I would now beg your leave to dwell a little on the position of 
medical men in relation to society. Nothing 1s more symptomatic of 
the lop-sided nature of our present-day society than that the medi- 
cal profession as a profession can earn much less than what the 
speculators can get in the fatka market. To my mind the medical 
profession is the noblest profession, whose contribution to social 
well-being is second to none among the different professions and 
yet can we say that our society takes care of them or utilises them to 
the best advantage of the masses, who, after all, constitute the bone 
of our bone and the flesh of our flesh ? At present we have got only 
about 90,000 scientifically trained medical men in this country. If 
we had one medical man per 1,000 of the population (which is just 
adequate) we would require 4 lakhs of medical men. Of these 90,000 
again, the vast majority are in the cities and towns, while India prac- 
tically lives in the villages. The reason for this anomaly is simple. 
The rural population is too poor to be able to support our medical 
men, who, on their part, have a right to claim from society a decent 
standard of living, so that vast millions to-day are going without 
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scientific medical assistance. The remedy for this state of affairs 
lies in planning on a comprehensive scale and in the re-construc- 
tion of society in such a manner that the State itself should provide 
a decent living to the medical men and distribute them evenly 
throughout the country. That is what the Soviet Union is doing ac- 
cording to the 5-year plans and, as is wellknown, their efforts have 
been crowned with great success. This might involve a radical re- 
organisation of society in which the interest of the masses and not 
of the vested interests will be the motivating forces, but such an 
ideal should not frighten those who wish sincerely to solve the prob- 
lem and not to shirk it. 

Finally, I would invite your attention to the frustration of sci- 
ence, which an unjust and unscientific social order is causing on an 
unparalleled scale at the present time. Science, which properly ap- 
plied, could have raised the stature of humanity to undreamt-of 
heights, 1s being used for destructive purposes. Medical men who 
have had the benefit of scientific traning, which is denied to mil- 
lions of our own people for no fault of their own, medical men who 
constitute the most loved profession in every civilised society, medi- 
cal men who have been the torchbearers of knowledge since the 
earliest times -- such medical men owe it to society to use the per- 
sonal contacts that they get from day to day in all strata of society 
for making the people civically and socially conscious, for impart- 
ing a scientific attitude of mind and for general uplift of the cultural 
level. This education is of paramount importance and medical men 
have got exceptional opportunities in this regard. 

It has been truly said that there is only one temple of God on 
earth and ihat is the body of man. Medical men are the priests, at 
that noble shrine and as such they command the greatest regard of 
the entire society. Let us hope they will maintain and strengthen 
their noble traditions and let us hope that society will give them 
what is richly their due. Let us direct our united efforts to the progress 
of our country, which is our common love, and help to build up a 
healthy, happy invincible India. 
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PREFACE 


This short Practical Coruse is meant as a companion 
volume to my “Elementary Inorganic Chemistry.” It is 
based mainly upon the Syllabus drawn up for the guidance 
of the I. Sc. Practical Class. 

A few subjects which could only be summarily treated 
in thé systematic course have necessarily received here 
more ample attention ; e.g., experimental demonstrations 
of Boyle’s and Gaysussac’s Laws, and of structure of 
flame as also aciclimetry and alkalimetry, etc. 

In the preparation of this little book I have been deeply 
indebted to the unremitting and assiduous labours of 
Messrs Gopibhusan Sen, B.A., and Pabitra Kumar Dutt, 
M.A., B.sc, Demonstrator and Assistant respectively in 
the Chemical Department. Mr. Chandrabhusana Bhaduri, 
B.A., Senior Demonstrator, has also favoured me with 
many valuable suggestions. I avail myself also of this 
opportunity to express my hearty thanks to Mr. Prabodha 
Chandra Chattopadhyay, M.A., of the Analytical 
Department of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Limited, for his careful revision of the work while 
it was going through the press and the painstaking care 
with which he has looked over the proofs. 


Presidency College, P. C. Ray 
July Ist, 1911. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF APPARATUS REQUIRED 


FOR EACH STUDENT. 


(TO BE HAD OF THE BENGAL CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, LD., CALCUTTA.) 


N. B. Those marked with an asterik (*) may be used by a batch 
of students. 


* * *® * 


%*¥ + & * 


Bunsen Burner 

Rose top 

Batswing burner 

Blowpipe for table 

Foot blower 

Traingular file, 4” long 

Cork borer, set of three 

Cork press, crocodile shape 

Chemical balance (with agate knife fe edges) 

Sartorius Balance 

Measuring cylinder, 250 c.c. 

Porcelain basin, 8 c/m. 

Glass tube, assorted 

Glass rod 6” 

Flask, flat bottom, 500 c.c. 

Cork, assorted 

Metre rule 

Measuring flask, 1000, c.c. 

Weight box, ordinary, 50 gr. 

Do _ Sartorious, 50 gr. 

Burette, stop., 50 c.c. . 

Do — unstoppered, with jet and 
clip 25 c.c, 
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* Stand and clamp for above 


t Thermometer, 110° C. and 212° F. 


* Do 360° C. 
Beakers, assorted 
Funnels, assorted 
Funnels, stand 
Filter paper, diam. 9 c/m. 
Wire gauze, 4” sq. 


Rubber tubing, bore 3 m/m. 


Do do 5 m/m. 
Do do 7 m/m. 
Tripod stand 
Test tube 
Crystallising dish 
Retort, stopd, 125 c.c. 
Receiver for do. 
Retort stand with 3 rings 
Pneumatic trough 
Distilling flask 60 c.c. 


* Liebig’s condenser, 40 c/m. 


Water bath 

Weighing bottle, stopd. 
Squared paper 
Crucible with lid 

Pipe clay triangle 

Hard glass test tube 


* Retort clamp, small and large 


Deflagrating spoon 
Gas jars 

Cover for do 
Taper holder 


sheets 
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* Barometer tube 


* Copper flask 
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* Mercury trough, aaa 


Bent pipette 
Boyle’s Law apparatus r os 
Coefficient of expansion of air apparauis 
Hofmann clip 
Mohr’s clip 
Round bottom flask, 14 litre 
Robber cork for do. 
Kipp’s apparatus, 1 litre 
Mortar and pestle, 8 c/m 
Magnet, 4” long 
Woulffe’s bottle, 2 necks 
Thistle funnel 30 c/m. 
Do 35 c/m. 
Apparatus to show that koen. 
is lighter than air PE 
Calcium chloride tube, straight, 
15 c/m. long 
Voltameter, simple 
Calcium chloride tube, bent, 
with moisture trap 
Porcelain boat 
Air bath 
Desiccator 
Watch glass, 45 m/m 
Pear shaped round bottom flask ... 
Round bottom flask 500 c.c. 
Sulphuric acid apparatus 
Gas tube, grad, 100 c.c. 


pes — promo keh reek eh ph ph peek a mh etfs pee 


— 


jà pad 
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* Tall jar for immersing above 


Teclu Burner 
Cambustion tube 

U tubes with sibe tube 
Sample tubes 
Detonating bottle 
Lamp chimney 

Mouth blowpipe 


Blowpipe jet for Bunsen Burner ... 


Asbestos board, 4” sq. 
Separating funnel, 60 c.c. 
Platinum wire 


Approximate 
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CHAPTER I 


BURNERS AND THEIR USES 


The beginner should first acquire some knowledge of the burn- 
ers commonly used in a laboratory as sources of heat and learn 
how to use them. 


THE BUNSEN BURNER 


Take a Bunsen burner (Fig. 1) and examine its different parts which 
may be readily unscrewed. Make a neat sketch in your note book. 
Notice carefully the air holes near the base of the burner and how 
they may be regulated by turning a movable brass piece. In some 
burners the tube itself is movable. Fit up the burner again by 
screwing its parts and light it with the air holes closed ; an ordinary 
luminous flame will be produced. Hold a porcelain basin over it 
and notice that soot is at once deposited. Now open the air holes 
and observe the smokeless non-luminous flame. The 
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gas emerges from the small orifice into the wider vertical tube, draws 
air with it through the air holes and the mixture of gas and air burns 
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at the top with a non-luminous flame, which is intensely hot. This 
burner is used where high temperature is required. 
ROSE BURNER 


Take a rose top, fix it on the top of a Bunsen burner and light it. 
Observe that the gas burns in a number of minute jets. Rose tops 
are commonly used for heating large surfaces where it is not advis- 
able to heat a particular point strongly. 


THE BATSWING BURNER 


This is an ordinary burner resembling that commonly used for 
illuminating purposes. It is without air holes. Light it and observe 
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that a flat luminous flame like a fish tail is produced (Fig. 2).Hence 
it is also called a fish-tail burner. This burner is very convenient for 
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heating long lengths of glass tubes and therefore always used for 
bending glass tubes. It does not produce a very high temperature 
like a Bunsen burner. Moreover, the soot produced in a batswing 
flame is rather advantageous as it protects glass from sudden cool- 
ing and thereby unpleasant cracks are avoided. 


BLOWPIPE FOR GLASS BLOWERS 


Examine a table blowpipe (Fig. 3) and observe that it consists of 
two concentric metallic tubes, the outer one is connected with the 
gas supply and the other with a foot blower. Light the gas; 
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it burns with a luminous flame. Now send in a blast of air from the 
foot blower; the gas burns with a non-luminous flame. Notice that 
when the gas supply is reduced and the foot blower worked 
cautiously, a pointed flame (Fig. 4) is produced which is most 
suitable for joining glass tubes. On the other hand, when a large 
supply of gas is turned on and a considerable blast of air forced into 
the flame a brush flame (Fig. 5) is produced which is most suitable 
for blowing bulbs and sealing the ends of hard glass tubes. 





Fic. 4. Fic. 5. 


How TO CUT A PORTION OFF A GLASS TUBING 


Take a triangular file and make a sharp scratch with it across 
the tube at the point where it is to be cut off. Now hold the tube 
with both hands, with the scratch between them and opposite the 
thumbs (see Fig. 6) and break it asunder by trying to pull the ends 
apart, and at the same time applying a gentle pressure with 
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the thumbs as if to bend it away from the portion scratched. In this 
way the parts will be separated without any rough projecting edges. 





Fic. 6. 


The sharp edges should always be rounded off by carefully 
heating the end in a Bunsen flame for a few seconds till the glass 
softens. 





Fic. 7. 


How TO BEND A GLASS TUBE 


Take a glass tube about ten inches long, hold it horizontally 
with both hands and heat a length of about 2 inches of it in a 
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batswing flame as shown in Fig. 7. Rotate it constantly so as to 
heat it evenly all round. When it has properly softened take it out of 
the flame and bend it to a right angle. The bend should be even and 
in the same plane with the two arms (Fig. 8. A). 

Try to bend another piece of tube in a Bunsen flame. As only a 
short length of it is heated, the bend is never uniform (Fig. 8. B). 
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How TO MAKE A GLASS STIRRING Rop 


Take a glass rod, and cut off a portion about 8 inches long by 
making a sharp scratch with a triangular file, as directed for cutting 
glass tubes. Fuse its two ends in a non-luminous flame, turning 
round and ronnd, till the sharp edges are softened and smooth. 


How TO MAKE GLASS JETS 


Take a piece of glass tube and heat it in a Bunsen flame, or 
better in a blow-pipe flame, twirling it continually. When quite soft, 
remove the tube from the source of heat and pull the two ends 
apart, at first gently and then more-rapidly until the tube is contracted 
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to a very narrow bore. Hold the tube vertically till it cools down to 
be rigid enough to retain its shape. When cold, cut off into two jets. 
Round off the point of the jet, taking care that it may not be sealed. 
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In Fig. 9, A shows the form of a jet properly done, while B shows 
a defective one. 


How TO SEAL THE END OF A GLASS TUBE 


Heat a glass tube in a blowpipe flame turning it round until it 
softens ; draw it out before it hardens. Now take one of these drawn 
out tubes and take off as much of the tail as possible after having 
melted it once again. Next hold the narrow end of the tube in the 
flame, turning it round all the while until a small quantity of the 
glass has collected and then blow into it as gently as will give only 
a rounded end of the same thickness and size as the body of the 
tube. 


How TO BLOW A BULB AT THE END OF A TUBE 


Seal the end of a tube as before and heat the closed end in a 
small brush flame of the blow-pipe—turning it round and round so 
as to avoid the bulging of the tube in any way. At last when the 
glass has been properly softened and thickened as will make a bulb 
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of the size required, remove it quickly from the flame and blow 
into it steadily rotating it all the time. If the form of the bulb is not 
regular melt the glass and blow again. Finally the bulb should not 
be allowed to cool all at once. It should be properly annealed by 
being held in a luminous flame and moved about for a minute or 
two. 


How TO FIT UP A WASH BOTTLE 


After having acquired some practice in such operations as glass 
cutting, bending and blowing, the student may now proceed with 
the fitting up of a wash bottle. 
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Take a flask with flat bottom, of about half a litre capacity. Se- 
lect a sound cork which is just too large to fit into its neck. In order 
to render it air tight soften it by pressing in a cork press (Fig. 10) or 
by wrapping a piece of paper round it and gently rolling under 
foot. The cork, when pressed, should fit air tight into the neck of 
the flask. Now bore two holes in the cork by means of cork borer 
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(Fig. 11). In doing so select a borer, the diameter of which 1s almost 
equal to or slightly smaller than that of the tubing you want to fit 
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in the cork. Place the sharp edge of the borer on the cork, hold it 
parallel to the axis and rotate slowly while exerting a gentle pres- 
sure all the time. When the borer is almost through, work it more 
carefully so as not to tear the cork at the other end. Be careful that 
the two holes be parallel to and slightly apart from each other and 
not inclined to the axis of the cork. 

Having bored the cork, take a long glass tube and from it cut 
off two pieces of the required lengths and see that they fit air tight 
in the cork; if the holes have been slightly too small for the tubes, 
enlarge them by means of a rat-tail file. One of the two tubes should 
be approximately double that of the other and when fitted into the 
neck of the flask should almost reach its bottom. 

Now bend the two tubes in a batswing flame, the longer tube to 
an angle of about 50° and the shorter one to an angle of about 130°, 
so that when they are fitted together in the wash bottle the two arms 
outside should be in one straight line. Round off the edges of the 
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tubes and fit them in the cork as shown in Fig. 12. Next make a fine 
jet about 2 inches long and attach it to the longer tubs by means of 


Fic. 12. 


a piece of rubber tubing as shown in the sketch. The jet can thus be 
moved freely in all directions. Cleanse the flask thoroughly and fill 
it with distilled water and fit the cork into its neck. The wash bottle 
is now ready for use. 
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CHAPTER II 
SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENTS 


The unit of length universally used for scientific measurements 
is a metre, equivalent to 39.37 inches. This was first selected at the 
end of the eighteenth century as being of a convenient length for 
practical measurements and because it was supposed to bear a natu- 
ral relation to the size of the earth, being a definite fraction of the 
length of the earth’s circumference through the poles. 

Subsequently, however, the idea of this supposed relation was 
given up and now the metre is legally defined as the exact distance 
between two marks on a platinum rod preserved in Paris. 

To be in harmony with the decimal system of numeration, the 
unit of length has been sub-divided into tenths, hundredths and 
thousandths on one side and multiplied by ten hundred and thou- 
sand on the other. Thus we have, 


1 Millimetre (mm.) = 0.001 metre. 
1 Centimetre (cm.) = 00l » 
1 Decimetre (dcm.) = 0.1 » 
1 Metre (M.) = ll » 
1 Dekametre (Dkm) = 10 93 
i Hectometre (Hra) = 100 » 


1 Kilometre (Km) = 1000 » 
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The unit of surface is obtained by squaring any of the units of 
length given above. The most commonly used is the square 


Fic. 13. 


centimetre (sq. cm.) being a surface equal in area to a square of 
l cm. side (Fig. 13). 
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For measuring volume, the litre is taken to be the unit, and is 
equal to the volume of a cube, each face of which has an area of 1 
sq. decimetre. If such a cube were made of very thin metal sheet it 
would contain 1 litre of water. One cubic centimetre (1. C.C.) is 
one thousandth part of a litre by volume. 


The unit of mass or weight is the gram. This was primarily 
defined as the weight of one cubic centimetre of pure water at the 
temperature when it is heaviest (i. e., at4°C.). 


Now, however, the gram is defined as the thousandth part of a 
mass of a platinum kept in Paris, constructed in accordance with 
the above relation, i. e., equal in weight to 1000 C.C. or 1 litre of 
water at its maximum density point. 


The gram has also been divided according to the decimal sys- 
tem. Thus we have, 


1 Milligram (mgm.) = 0.001 gram. 
1 Centigram (cgm.) = 00l » 
1 Decigram (dcgm.) = 0.1 3 
1 Gram or Gramme (gm.) = 1 » 
The multiples are— 
1 Dekagram (D) = 10 gram. 
1 Hectogram (H) = 100 Z 
1 Kilogram (KorKg)= 1000 » 


1 pound = 453.593 grams. 
1 gram = 15.432 grains. 
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MEASUREMENT OF MASS 


THE BALANCE 
The balance is an instrument used to compare the masses of 
two bodies. 
An ordinary chemical balance, such as is shown in Fig. 14. 
consits of two scale pans, P and P’, suspended from two agate knife 
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edges B and B’ at the ends of a brass beam A. The beam also 
carries another knife edge C, at the centre, by means of which it 
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rests upon an agate plane on the top of the pillar D. This agate 
plane can be raised or lowered by turning the milled head in front 
of the balance. When not in use the agate plane is lowered and the 
beam rests on to pegs E and E’. At the two ends of the beam are 
two small movable screws by which the balance can be adjusted. 
The pointer F is attached to the centre of the beam and at right 
angles to it and moves before a scale fixed to the pillar. When the 
balance is rightly adjusted, the pointer should move over equal di- 
visions on each side of the zero of the scale. If not, the swinging 
should be set right by moving the screws at the ends of the beam. 
To protect the instrument from dust and draughts it is enclosed ina 
glass case.* 
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THE WEIGHT BOX 


In an ordinary weight box (Fig. 15) the larger weights from 100 
grams down to 1 gram are made of brass sometimes nickel-plated. 


* The teacher should explain the different parts of the balance 
and show the students how it is adjusted. 
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The fractional weights ranging from 0.5 gram down to 0.01 gram 
are made of german silver or of aluminium. Sometimes the numbers 
stamped on the smaller weights give their values in milligrams ; 
thus, 


thatmarked 500 = 0.5 gram. 


+? +4 200 = 0.2 39 
» ” 50 = 0.05 » 
and so on. 


The figure shows the general arrangement of the weights in the 
box. 

Figure 16 represents a very accurate form of chemical 
balance (Sartorius). The weights up to 1 centigram or 10 
milligrams are placed in the pan and below that a bent piece of 
platinum wire, called the rider, is used which when placed on 
different parts on the top of the beam give different values. Each 
half of the beam is graduated into 50 parts starting from zero in 
the middle. The rider when placed at one end of the beam weighs 
l centigram and when placed on division 25 it weighs, 
25x0.0002 = 0.005 gram. Thus each division shows a difference 
of 0.0002 gram. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WEIGHING 


1. Before beginning to weigh, see that the balance pans are 
clean. If not, have them dusted off by means of a camel hair brush. 
Then raise the beam and see that the pointer swings over equal 
divisions on both sides of the zero of the scale. If not, adjust it as 
directed. 
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2. Never put anything on or take anything out from the pans 
when the balance is in swing. 

3. Never put the thing to be weighed directly on the pans but 
use a watch glass or a weighing bottle to hold it. 
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4. Never handle the weights with your fingers, but always 
with the pair of forceps provided for this purpose. 

5. Never weigh anything when it is hot. 

6. Put the thing to be weighed on the left pan P, and on the 
right one P’ place a weight which seems to be heavier than the 
object. Raise the beam and note the direction in which the pointer 
moves. If the right pan is heavier, replace the weight by the next 
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lower one. If this be too great, repeat the process with successive 
weights until the weight in P is less than the weight in P. Then go 
on adding the lower weights in the above manner until the balance 
is in equilibrium, which is indicated by the swinging over equal 
divisions of the scale on both sides. 

Now write down the values of the weights in your note book 
and add up. Remove the weights from the pan and keep them 
back in their proper places in the box and check your result while 
doing so. 

MEASUREMENT OF VOLUMES 

Liquids are generally mea- 
sured by volume and the value 
expressed in terms of a litre or 
in cubic centimetre. For this 
purpose certain glass vessels 
are used which are graduated 
empirically, the numbers 
etched on them indicating their 
capacity. 

Four different forms of 
these, e.g., measuring cylinder, 

“measuring flask, pipette and 
burette are in common use in 


the laboratory. 
ons au E 
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opu bes form is shown in Fig. 17. It is graduated throughout its 
es a 4 : . . . s e 
entirg length in c. c. or sometimes in fractions of it. The number 
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against the topmost mark ‘indicates its total capacity. . 


‘MEASURING FLASK 


These fhsks'are made to contain a-certain volume of a liquid 
when filled up to a mark on the neck. Various sizes of these are in 
use, e. g., litre, half litre, quarter litre and 100 c. c. The one in Fig. 
18 is marked 1000 c. c, i.e., it will contain 1 litre of water when 
filled up to the mark on the neck. 
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FIG. 18. 
PIPETTE 


It is a glass tube, drawn to a point at one end, with a cylindrical 
bulb at its middle. It is manipulatde by holding it between the 
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thumb and the other three fingers except the index finger which is 
free. The liquid is sucked in with the mouth until its level is above 
the mark on the stem, but at a safe distance from the mouth, when 
the index finger is pressed on the top. Now release the pressure of 
your finger and allow the liquid to run out drop by drop until the 
lower meniscus of the liquid is just at the mark. The pipette now 
contains the amount of liquid marked on it which can be delivered 
to a beaker by removing the index finger. Allow the liquid to drain 
to the last drop by holding the tip against the side of the beaker, but 
do not blow out the liquid. 


BURETTE 


It is a glass tube drawn out at one end and closed by a stopcock or 
connected to a jet by means of a piece of rubber tubing and closed 
by aclip. It is graduated in c. c. and in fractions of ac. c, almost 
throughout its entire length. Those in general use have a capacity 
of 50 c.c. graduated into one-tenths. For use, clamp it upright as 
shown in Fig. 18. Fill it with the liquid by means of a small funnel 
(which is removed after filling it) until the level of the liquid is 
considerably above the topmost or zero mark. Now open the stop- 
cock or the clip, so that the liquid may sweep out the air contained 
in the jet, and when the lower meniscus of the liquid is at the zero 
mark, close the tap. The burette is now ready and any accurately 
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measured volume of liquid can be delivered by opening the tap. 


READING THE VOLUME IN GRADUATED VESSELS 


Owing to capillary attraction the liquid in a vessel assumes a 
curved surface which is called the meniscus. In reading a burette, 
for instance, hold a sheet of white paper behind it and the meniscus 
will appear as a dark line. Now take the reading from the lower 
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edge of this dark line, taking care that your eye, the lower edge of 

the meniscus and the mark on the burette are all in one straight line. 

The correct position of the eye is shown in the figure at A (Fig. 19). 
MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE 


The temperature of a body is generally measured by a simple in- 
strument called the thermometer. The most ordinary form of 
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thermometer used in laboratories consists of a capillary glass tube 
having a small bulb blown at one end. The bulb and a portion of 
the stem are filled, with mercury. The mercury is then boiled to 
drive off the air and the open end closed hermetically by fusing the 
glass (Fig. 20). 

It is graduated according to different systems. In the Centigrade 
system, the lower fixed point is the temperature of melting ice which 
is denoted by zero. The higher fixed point is the temperature at 
which pure water boils under ordinary conditions. The space be- 
tween these two points is divided into 100 divisions, each division 
is called a degree. The Centigrade scale is generally adopted in 
laboratories. 

In the Fahrenheit scale, the zero point is 32 degrees below the 
melting point of ice and the space between the melting point of ice 
and the boiling point of water is divided into 180 divisions. Thus 
the temperature of boiling water is (180+32) 212°F. Hence, 1 Fahr- 
enheit degree=5/5 degree Centigrade. The Fahrenheit scale is gen- 
erally used for clinical and metereological purposes. 

The temperature of one scale can be converted into that of the 
other according to the following formulae :— 

Centigrade to Fahrenheit: 


— 32 =F, 





Fahrenheit to Centigrade : 
(F° — 32 x 5) 


9 TA 
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SIMPLE CHEMICAL OPERATIONS 
Take some muddy water in.a beaker or some clear water in 
which a quantity of soft clay has been added to make it turbid. Set 
aside a portion of the muddy water for twenty four hours and pro- 
ceed with the other portion as follows :— 


Take an ordinary circular filter paper, fold it into four segments 
and open out one. Fit it into the form of a cone in a funnel, moisten 
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l. 
it with a few drops of pure water and press the cone air-tight into 
the funnel. Support the funnel in a filter stand. Now hold a glass 
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rod against the edge of the containing beaker and pour the muddy 
water down the rod on the thicker fold of the filter paper (Fig. 21). 
Collect the liquid as it passes through the filter in another beaker 
placed below the funnel. The stem of the funnel should touch the 
side of the collecting beaker in order to avoid the spattering of the 
liquid. If the liquid is not clear in one operation this process should 
be repeated till it is perfectly clear. 

The above process of separating the suspended solid particles 
from a liquid 1s called filtration. 

Take the clear liquid in a porcelain basin, place it on a piece of 
wire gauze supported over the ring of a stand or a tripod and head 
it by a Bunsen flame. Evaporate the liquid to a small bulk and 
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finally finish the operation over boiling water in a water bath, the 
simplest form of which consists of a beaker half filled with water 
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and placed on a wire gauze over a tripod (Fig. 22). A thin layer of 
solid residue is left at the bottom of the basin. 


Thus you learn that fine particles of solid which are in a state of 
suspension are alone removed by filtration; whereas substances in 
solution cannot thus be separated. 


Examine the water which has been allowed to settle for twenty 
four hours. Notice that the water is perfectly clear and a thin layer 
of mud is deposited at the bottom of the vessel. Decant a portion of 
the clear water, taking care not to disturb the sediment. Evaporate it 
in a basin as before; a solid residue is left behind. 


SEPARATION OF THE INGREDIENTS OF A 
MIXTURE OF CHALK AND NITRE 


Take some chalk powder and mix it with a quality of nitre. 
Weigh out about 5 grams of the mixture in a clean beaker. Add 
some water and heat for some time. Set aside the liquid for a few 
minutes in order that the suspended particles may settle down. In 
the meantime weigh an ordinary filter paper and fit it into a funnel. 
Now decant the clear liquid to the filter paper and collect the filtrate 
in another beaker. When most of the clear liquid has been poured 
off, add some more hot water and after stirring allow it to settle. 
Again decant the clear liquid to the same filter and transfer the whole 
of the residue from the beaker-to the filter by means of a jet of 
water from the wash bottle. Care should be taken that not a trace of 
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the substance is left. Finally wash the residue in the filter several 
times by means of a jet of hot water. 


Now remove the funnel with the filter paper and leave it in a 
steam oven to dry. 


Transfer the filtrate into a weighed basin and rinse the beaker 
into the basin to or three times with a jet of water. Place the basin 
on a water bath and evaporate the liquid to dryness. Now allow it 
to cool and wipe the bottom of it with a clean piece of cloth and 
weigh. Put the basin again on the water bath, cool and weigh as 
before. Repeat the process until the consecutive weights are con- 
stant. The difference in weight gives the amount of nitre. 


Take out the funnel from the steam oven and allow it to cool 
and weigh the paper with the chalk powder. 


Calculate your results as follows : 


Weight of mixture = 4.85 grams. 
Weight of basin = 24,34 » 
Do, + nitre = 26.52 ” 
<. Weight of nitre = 2.18 » 
Weight of filter paper = 1.32 » 
Do, + chalk = 3.97 9 
<. Weightofchalk = 265. » 
Weight of nitre = 2.18 2 
4.83 » 
Difference = 0.02 » 
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TO PROVE THE PRESENCE OF DISSOLVED 
GAS IN WATER 


Take a beaker and and place in it an inverted funnel which 
would almost cover the bottom of the beaker. Full it with water so 
that the stem of the funnel should be under water. Also fill a test 
tube with water, cover its mouth with your thumb and invert it on 
. the stem of the funnel as shown in figure 23, taking care to expel all 
air bubbles from the tube. Apply heat by a Bunsen burner and ob- 
serve the bubbles of gas rising from the heated water and collecting 
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in the test tube. When no more bubbles are observed, cool the wa- 
ter and examine the gas. The gas might be tested for carbon diox- 
ide or air by the usual tests. 


CRYSTALLISATION 


Take some nitre and dissolve it in a certain volume of water in a 
basin. Add more nitre, a little at a time, stirring well with a rod. 
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Ultimately, you will find that some nitre will remain undissolved, 
because the water cannot dissolve any more nitre at the tempera- 
ture of the solution. The solution is now said to be saturated at that 
temperature. Warm the solution and observe that it will dissolve 
more and more of the substance. It is thus evident that the point of 
saturation also rises with the temperature. 

Take this clear solution in a glass dish, and allow it to cool 
slowly. Nitre separates out in the solid state, assuming certain defi- 
nite geometric shapes. The substance is said to crystallise and each 
of the solid particles is called a crystal. 

When the solution is not exactly saturated, i.e., rather dilute, it 
may be heated till a thin pellicle of the salt begins to be formed on 
the surface of the liquid, removed from the source of heat and then 
allowed to crystallise slowly. 

In this way prepare crystals of copper sulphate, alum, etc., and 
preserve them in sample tubes for the determination of their water 
of crystallisation (vide Chapter X). 


DISTILLATION 


It has been already shown that when ordinary impure water is 
boiled a solid residue is left behind. If the water vapours formed are 
not allowed to escape and are condensed by coming in contact 
with a cold surface we get what is called distilled water, and this 
process consisting of evaporation and condensation is known as 
distillation. 
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Arrange an apparatus as shown in Fig. 24. Boil some water in 
the retort, which has been coloured blue by adding a few crystals 
of blue vitriol. The steam produced will pass into the receiving 
flask and condense again. The flask is kept cool by being placed 
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on a trough of water and covered with a piece of blotting paper or 
cloth moistened with water. Water collected in the receiver, known 
as distillate, will be colourless and free from the blue copper sul- 
phate, formerly in solution. 

Evaporate a little of the distilled water in a basin ; it will leave 
no residue. 

Next add some ammonia water to the blue solution in the retort 
and boil, observe that the distillate collected this time will smell 
strongly of ammonia. It is thus evident that volatile impurities 
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cannot be removed by-distillation. Instead of the retort a distilling 
flask connected with a Liebig’s condenser (Fig. 25) is conveniently 
used, especially in the case of the more volatile liquids like alcohol, 
ether, etc. In this case the steam is condensed by passing 
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through the inner tube surrounded by the jacket through which cold 

water is continually passed from a tap—the cold water entering the 

lower tubulure and hot water escaping from the upper one. 
DETERMINATION OF THE BOILING POINT 


The boiling point of water may be ascertained in the process of 
distillation with the help of a thermometer which should be inserted 
in the neck of distilling flask through a bored cork. The bulb 
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of the thermometer being above the surface of the liquid (Fig. 
25), and only exposed to the vapours, it will indicate the boiling 
point of the pure liquid. If the bulb be dipped in the liquid itself, 
containing solids in solution, the boiling point will be raised. In 
this way determine the boiling points of solutions containing 
common Salt, sodium sulphate, sugar, etc. Observe that the boil- 
ing point will be considerably above 100°C, thereby proving 
that the boiling points of liquids are elevated by means of dis- 
solved substances. 


FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION 

This process is commonly employed to separate two liquids 
boiling at different temperatures. 

Take a distilling flask, provided with a thermometer to indicate 
the boilling point, as shown in Fig. 25. Connect the flask with a 
Liebig’s condenser and introduce a mixture of water and alcohol in 
the flask. Apply heat and when the temperature reaches 78.3°C, 
(the boiling point of alcohol) collect the first fraction of the distil- 
late. Note that the boiling point of the liquid is gradually rising. 
Change the receiver when the thermometer registers 85°C. In the 
Same manner collect the distillate in three fractions up to 100°C, 
which is the final temperature. Observe that the first portion of the 
destillate is very rich in alcohol and will burn when a flame is ap- 
plied to it, while as the temperature approaches 100°C., (boiling 
point of water) the proportion of water. increases and finally the 
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distillate consists of water with very little of alcohol. 
In this way two liquids of different boiling points may be sepa- 
rated from one another. The fractions may be separately redistilled 
and the substances obtained pure. 


How TO DETERMINE THE SOLUBILITY OF A SUBSTRANCE 
AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


l. Take about 50 c. c. of water in a beaker, add some pow- 
dered potassium chlorate and stir with a glass rod. If the substance 
is completely dissolved add a little more of it until you get a satu- 
rated solution and some of the substance is left at the bottom. Ob- 
serve that the temperature of the solution is slightly reduced. Wait 
till it comes to the temperature of the air. Note the temperature of 
the liquid and pour a few c. c. of the clear solution in a weighed 
basin and weigh the whole. Next evaporate the liquid in the basin 
to dryness on a water bath. When the residue is dry, wipe the bot- 
tom of the basin with a piece of cloth and leave it to cool in a 
desiccator. Weigh it when cold. Again heat it on the water bath, 
cool and weigh as before. Repeat the operations till the weight 1s 
constant. Calculate your results as follows. 


(1) Weight of basin = .. grams 
(2) » +solution — u ” 
(3) Weight of solution =Z u} » 
(4) Weight of basin+KCIO, S. » 
Weight of basin -S 2 
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(5) Weight of KCIO, = .. grams. 

*. Weight of water = (3) —(5) ve 

From the above data calculate the amount of substance dis- 

solved in 100 grams of water, which is the solubility of KCIO, at 
the temperature of the room. 


33 


2. Now cool the beaker, containing the saturated solution pre- 
pared as before, by being surrounded with ice in a glass dish. After 
a few minutes the temperature falls nearly to zero. Note the tem- 
perature and pour carefully a little of the solution in a weighed 
basin and proceed as above. Whence calculate the solubility at that 
temperature. 

3. Prepare a saturated solution of the substance at 50°C. This is 
done by placing the beaker in a water bath as shown in Fig. 26. 
which consists of a wide beaker con- 
taining water in which the one con- 
taining the solution is supported by 
means of corks. Now place the bath 
on a piece of asbestos board and 
heat by a small Bunsen flame. 
Regulate the flame so that the 
temperature of the solution remains 





stationary at 50°. When no more of 
the substance is dissolved, transfer 
a little of the solution, as rapidly as 


Fic. 26. 


possible, into a stoppered weighing bottle of known weight. Allow 
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to cool and weigh again. Thus you get the weight of the solution. 
Now pour the solution, with any crystal-that may have separated, 
into a weighed basin. Rinse the weighing bottle several times 
into the basin by means of a jet of water. Evaporate to dryness 
and weigh as before. Whence calculate the solubility at 50°C. 
4. In the above manner, make a saturated solution at 100°C. 
and determine the solubility of the substance at that temperature. 
From the above experiments trace the solubility curve of the 
substance in a squared paper making the temperatures and the 





Fic. 27. 


solubilities on abscissa and the ordinate respectively. Fig. 27 
shows the solubility curve of nitre. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHEMISTRY OF FIRE 


WHAT TAKES PLACE WHEN SOME SUBSTANCES 
ARE HEATED IN AIR 


1. Take a clean porcelain crucible and weigh. Put a few bits 
of tin foil in the crucible and weigh again. Now support it on a pipe 
clay triangle placed on a tripod and heat it by a Bunsen flame (Fig. 
28). After heating for a quarter of an hour, cool it and weigh again. 
You will find that the tin has increased in weight and has been 
converted into a grey substance which is called 
the calx of tin.* 

2. Again take a few bits of shining copper 
turnings in a crucible and weigh. Heat it as 
before for half an hour; cool and weigh. An 
increase in weight has taken place. The copper 
no longer looks bright, but a black coating of 
calx of copper has been formed on the surface. 

Thus many metals are converted into calces 
when heated in air, and the calces weigh more than the metal. The 
increase in weight is due to some constituent of air which the metals 
have taken up and is called the active part of air. Another part of 
the air which is left behind is called the inactive part, i.e., substances 


* Cf. ay aa pt e Sala Gels, PBT yo-gw 
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will not burn in it as they do in air. 


PREPARATION OF THE ACTIVE PART OF AIR 


Take a little of the red calx of mercury in a hard glass test 
tube and heat it (Fig. 29). Collect the gas which is evolved in 
another test tube filled with water and inverted over water ina 





Fic. 29. 


pneumatic trough. Then introduce a glowing chip of wood into 
this test tube; it will at once burst into flame. 


WHAT OCCURS WHEN A CANDLE BURNS 


Have a bit of wax candle and light it. Leave it on the table fora 
quarter of an hour. Note the candle has diminished in size and hence 
in weight. What happens to the substance of the candle ? 

Fix the bit of candle in a candle holder. After lighting it, intro- 
duce it into a gas jar. Cover the mouth of the jar with a disc as 
shown in Fig. 30, The light will now get more and more dim and 
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after a minute or two will be extinguished. Take out the candle and 


pour a little clear lime water, cover the jar with a 
glass disc and shake up. The lime water has 
turned milky. Now introduce a lighted taper in 
the jar and you will see that it is extinguished. 
Pour a little clear lime water into another jar in 
which a candle has not been burnt. The lime 
water this time does not turn milky. Introduce a 
lighted taper which will burn in it as it does in 
air. 

The burning of the candle has something to 
do with the milkiness of the lime water. The sub- 
stance of the candle in burning has taken up the 


Bie. 30. 


active part of air forming an invisible gas called carbonic acid gas. 
Lime water takes up this gas and turns milky and what is left in the 


jar is only the inactive part of air. 
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CHAPTER V 
LAWS GOVERNING VOLUME AND 
PRESSURE OF GASES 
BAROMETER 


Take a glass tube about 36 inches long and half an inch in 
diameter and seal it at one end. After filling it with mercury close the 


Op A oh O 
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open end with your thumb and invert it in a trough containing mercury 
as shown in Fig. 31. Note that a column of mercury, about 30 
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inches or 76 cm. above the surface of the liquid in the trough is 
supported by the pressure of the atomsphere. 

The space above the mercury in the tube does not contain any 
air as is proved by inclining the tube as shown in the figure, when 
the tube will be completely filled up with mercury.* 

If the cross section of the tube were 1 sq. inch, the weight of the 
column of mercury would be about 15 Ibs. In other words, the 
pressure exerted by the atmosphere is normally 15 lbs. per square 
inch. 

The standard pressure for comparing gaseous volume is 760 
millimetres. 

VAPOUR PRESSURE OF A LIQUID 


Fill a barometer tube with dry mercury and invert it in a trough 
of mercury as before. Surround the barometer tube by a wider glass 
tube or jacket as shown in Fig. 32. Through this jacket a current of 
steam can be passed from the top by boiling the water in the copper 
flask A. The steam escapes from the jacket by the tube B at its 
bottom. 

Introduce a drop of water in the barometer tube by means of 
the pipette C. It will rise up and vaporise in the Torricellian vacum 
and depress the column of mercury. On introducing more liquid 
drop by drop the depression goes on increasing; but after a time 


+ The space above the mercury is called the Torricellian vacuum, after the 
name of Torricelli, a pupil of Galileo, who first made this experiment in 1643. 
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the level of mercury remains constant, even if you go on introduc- 
ing more water. It only goes up to form a layer over the level of the 
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mercury. The space above the mercury is now said to be saturated 


with water vapour. 
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This depression in the column of mercury is the tension of aque- 
ous vapour at the temperature of the room. 

Now half fill the flask with water and heat to boiling. As the 
steam passes through the outer jacket, more and more water is 
vaporised at the top of the barometer tube, and the mercury column 
is lowered, until the level of mercury in the tube is the same as in 
the trough. 

At the boiling point of a liquid, its vapour pressure is equal to 
the atmospheric pressure. 

Then stop the steam supply and leave the whole apparatus to 
cool down. See that the mercury rises up again in the tube. Mea- 
sure the column of mercury. It is equal to the original height. 

Now clean the tube and thoroughly dry the mercury and the 
inner walls of the tube so that there be no adhering moisture and fit 
it up again as before, but instead of water, introduce a few drops of 
ether. Note the height of the column of mercury at the temperature 
of the room and also after passing a stream of hot water (about 
40°C.) through the outer jacket. The boiling point of ether is 35°C.* 


BOYLE’S LAW 


RELATION OF GAS VOLUMES TO PRESSURE 


The influence of pressure on the volume occupied by a gas 
was first observed by Robert Boyle in the year 1661. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


* Ether is a very inflammable liquid. Experiments with it should not be 
done near a flame. 
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The volume occupied by a gas is inversely proportional to the 


pressure which it bears provided the temperature is constant. 


If V is the volume of a gas under pres- 
sure P and V the volume under pressure 
P’, the ratio would be 


V: V = P:P. 
o PV = P V’ 
orPV = a constant. 


The truth of this statement can be 
verified by the student by means of the 
following apparatus. It consists of a 
graduated glass tube (Fig. 33.) sealed at 
one end and the open end is joined to a 
spherical glass vessel by means of a thick 
walled rubber tubing and clamped to a 
long stand. The apparatus is filled with 
mercury which fills the whole o f the india 
rubber tubing and also a portion of the 
graduated tube and the bulb. 

To perform the experiment, fix the 
closed tube near the base of the stand and 





Fic. 33. 


adjust the position of the glass vessel so that the mercury stands at 
the same level in each. Read the volume of gas in the sealed tube. 
The pressure under which it stands is equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere, which is equal to the height of the barometer. Call this 
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pressure P and the volume V. Now raise the bulb about half way up 
the stand and note that the volume of gas in the sealed tube dimi- 
nishes. Read this volume and call it V’. Measure the difference in 
the height of mercury in the two limbs and call it p. The pressure is 
now equal to this height plus the barometric piessure, i. e., P+p. 

Repeat the experiment several times at different pressures and 
see for yourself how far your results agree with Boyle’s Law. Note 
that when the difference in the height of mercury in the two limbs 
is P, the volume is halved. 

Here we have performed the experiment with increasing pres- 
sures. Now let us see if Boyle’s Law holds good if we decrease the 
pressure. 

To do this, fix the sealed tube at the top of the stand and adjust 
the level of the bulb. Read the volume of gas. The pressure is P. 
Lower tbe bulb half way down the stand and measure the differ- 
ence in the level of mercury in the two limbs and call it p’. Read the 
volume in the sealed tube. The pressure is equal to P— p’. 

Repeat the experiment several times with decreasing pressures 
and see whether PV is constant in each case. 

What is the pressure when the volume of the gas is doubled ? 


EFFECT OF HEAT ON THE VOLUME OF A GAS 


Fit up a flask of about 100 c.c. capacity with a gcod cork and a 
long capillary glass tube as in Fig. 34. Take out the tube and suck 
in a little coloured liquid at the end nearer the cork. Fit it again. 
Now warm the flask by holding it between the hands. Note that 
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the thread of liquid is pushed up, which is due to the expansion of 
the air within the flask. Again, let your hold go; the air contracts by 
cooling and the thread of liquid regains 
its original position. 
COEFFICIENT OF EXPANSION OF AIR 

Take a round bottomed flask of 
about a litre capacity and fit it with a good 
India rubber cork, bored with one hole. 
Through this pa’s a piece of glass tube 
about 3 or 4 inches long, the outer end 
of which is fitted with a piece of | 


Indiarubber tubing which can be closed M 

by a screw clip. . F. 
To begin with, see that the flask is — 

perfectly dry. In order to be sure of that, Fic. 34. 


pass a stream of hot air through the flask 
which will carry away all the moisture from inside the flask. 

Now immerse the flask in a bath of water up to the cork and 
keep it in position by means of a clamp as shown in Fig. 35. 
Open the clip and heat the water in the bath. When the water 
has boiled for about a quarter of an hour, note the temperature 
of the water, which is 100°C. Remove the flame and screw the 
clip. 

Now remove the flask and invert it in a bucket of cold water 
and open the clip. Keep the flask immersed in water for about five 
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minutes, so that the air in it may cool down to the SR of 
the water. Make the level of the water in the bucket the samé asthat 
in the flask and screw the clip. Note the temperature of the water. 
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Take out the flask and measure the volume of water which has 
entered. Again fill the flask with water up to the cork and measure 
the volume of this water, which is the capacity of the flask. Calcu- 
late your results as follows:— 

Temperature of the boiling water = 100°C. 

Temperature of water which entered the flask = 27.5°C. 
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Capacity of flask = 1075 c.c. 

Volume of water which entered the flask on cooling from 100°C 
to 27.5°C = 209 c.c. 

.. Contraction of 1075 c.c. of air for 100°C. 





<. 1075 c.c. of air at 100° will become 


1075 — 209 x = c.c. or 786.72 c.c. at 0°C. 


.. Expansiono f 786.72 c.c. of air for 100° 


=209x 190. Cg. 
72.5 


or expansion of 1 c.c. of air for 100° 


_ 209x100 
72.5x786.72 
.. Expansion of 1 c.c. of air for 1°C. or coefficient of expan- 
sion of air = ae. ee = nearly. 


72.5x786.72 273 


Here you find that air expands by = part of its volume 


measured at 0°C. for each increase of 1°C. And it has been found 
out by careful experiments that all other gases behave in the same 
manner, provided the préssure is constant. This generalisation is 
known as Charles’ Law. 

Suppose you have 273 c.c. of a gas at 0°C. 
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At 1°C. the volume will be 274 c.c. 


< 4 Os “a TRA a A 
” 50°C a 2s Cit; 
and so on. 


For temperatures below 0°C. 
273 c.c. at 0°C. will be 272 c.c. at... 1°C. 


DIC A O 
223 c.c. » ... 50°C. 
and so on, 


and theoretically at—273°C. the volume would be nil. This point 
has been termed the absolute zero of temperature. Hence 0°C. is 
equivalent to 273° of the absolute scale. Charles’ Law may also be 
expressed in terms of the absolute scale, thus : 

Under the same pressure, the volume of a gas varies directly as 
the absolute temprature. 

The temperature of 0°C. has been taken as the standard for 
comparing gaseous volumes. 

Normal temperature and pressure, or N.T.P., as frequently ap- 
plied to a gas volume in 0°C. and 760 m.m. pressure. 

Boyle’s Law and Charles’ Law can be combined in the form of 
a formula and which is frequently applied to calculate the volume 
of a gas at N.T.P. form the observed temperature and pressure. 

Let V be the volume of a gas under pressure P and at tempera- 
ture, t°C. 

Then the volume at N.T.P. will be. 

P 273 


V Xe xX : 
760 273xt° 
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DENSITY OF OXYGEN 


Take a dry round bottomed flask of about half a litre capacity, 
fitted with a rubber cork and two tubes which may be closed by 
two pinch cocks (Fig. 36). Connect 
the longer tube with an oxygen reser- 
voir and pass a slow current of the 
dried gas for about an hour so that the 
flask may be completely filled with 
oxygen. Close the pinch cocks and 
weigh the whole. Then exhaust the 
gas by a pump as far as possible. Close 
the pinch cocks and weigh again. 
Next invert the exhaust flask in a 
trough of water and open the cocks; Fic. 36. 
water will rise in the flask. Close the 
cocks, take out the flask from the trough and pour the water which 
has entered into a measuring cylinder. Note the volume and tem- 
perature of this water. At the same time note the atmospheric pres- 
sure from the barometer. This volume of water indicates the amount 
of oxygen exhausted. The density of oxygen maybe calculated as 
shown below from the results of an actual experiment. 

Wt. of the flask + oxygen (before exhaustion) 

= 255.751 grams. 
Wt. of the flask + oxygen (after exhaustion) 
= 254.634 grams. 





Wt. of oxygen exhausted = 1.117 grams. 
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Volume of water which entered the flask = vol. of oxygen ex- 
hausted = 880 c.c. 

Temperature = 25°C. 

Barometric height = 760 m. m. 

Aqueous tension at 25°C. = 23.5 m. m. 

Consequently, pressure = 760-23.5= 736.5 m. m. 

Volume of the gas at N. T. P. (applying Boyle’s and Charles’ 
Laws) = 781.2 c.c. 

<. Weight of 781.2 c.c. of oxygen = 1.117 grams. 

<. Weight of 1 litre of oxygen = 1.43 grams. 
wt. of 1 litre of oxygen 


PERIIT wt. of 1 litre of hydrogen 
= 143 15.89. 
0.09 


Theoretical density = 15’88. 


DETERMINATION OF THE WEIGHT OF AIR 


Take a flask fitted up as in the previous experiment ; dry it by 
passing a current of hot air and weigh with the pinch cocks closed. 
Then, exhaust its air by the pump and weigh again. Next invert the 
exhausted flask over a trough of water and allow water to enter. 
Measure the volume of water which has entered the flask. This 
volume is equal to the volume of air exhausted. Note the tempera- 
ture, the barometric height and also the aqueous tension at that tem- 
perature. 

Suppose the volume of exhausted air, reduced to N. T. P. = 
V.C.C. 

Wt. of the flask + air = a (before exhaustion) 
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Wt. of the flask (after exhaustion) = b i 
Wt. of air exhausted = a — b. 
<. Wt. of 1 litre of air 
1000 (a — b) 
REEE gram. 


The mass of a gas may be obtained by the volume which it 
occupies at N. T. P. multiplied by its density. 
DENSITY OF CARBON DIOXIDE. 


Take the same flask fitted up as before and after drying it, take 
its weight. Then fill it completely with carbon dioxide by passing 





the dry gas from a Kipp’s apparatus (Fig. 37). Weigh it again. 
Invert the flask over a large dish containing some strong solution of 
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caustic soda and open the pinch cocks. As carbon dioxide is 
absorbed by the caustic soda—the solution will rise and fill the 
flask completely. This is accelerated by gently agitating the flask. 
Measure the volume of the solution which enters the flask. This is 
equal to the volume of carbon dioxide. Note the temperature and 
barometric pressure. The tension of strong solution of caustic soda 
is negligible. Reduce the volume of the gas to N. T. P. and denote it 
by v. 

Wt. of V.C. C. of air = C (assuming the weight of rl litre of air 
= 1.293 grams as calculated from the previous experiment). 

Wt. of the flask + air = a. 

Wt. of the flask + CO, =b. 

‘. Wt. of the vacuous flask = a—c. 

Wt. of V. C. C. of CO, = b—{a—x). 

Wt. of V.C.C. of hydrogen at N.T.P. = v x 0.00009 gms. 

(1 litre, of hydrogen weighing 0.09 grams at N.T.P.). 

. Density of carbon dioxide 
wt. of V.C.C. of the gas 
wt. of V.C.C. of hydrogen 
b—({a—c) 
v X 0.00009 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHEMISTRY OF AIR-MIXTURES AND 
COMPOUNDS 


COMPOSITION OF AIR 


1. Fill a pneumatic trough with water to about half an inch above 
the shelf. Put a bit of phosphorus in a small crucible floating on the 
water just above the shelf, and instantly cover the crucible by an 
inverted gas jar. The gas jar is previously divided into five equal 
marks along its length by a strip of paper as in Fig. 38. 





Fic. 38. 


The phosphorus takes up the oxygen in the jar and the water 
rises up gradually to about one-fifth of the height of the cylinder, 
i.e., up to the first mark. 

* Owing to the danger incidental to the handling of phosphorus is 


especially in the hot season, a beginner should not be allowed to perform this 
experiment, except in the presence of a demonstrator. 
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The residual air occupying four volumes is tested with a lighted 
taper, which is extinguished, proving it to be nitrogen which does 
not support combustion. 

2. Make a small linen bag and fill it 
with clean iron filings. Take a gas jar, and 
a glass tube of the same length, and tie up 
the bag at one end of the glass tube by 
means of a string. Moisten the bag with 
water and introduce it into the jar inverted 
Over water in the trough as shown in Fig. 
39. The iron filings begin to rust at the 
expense of the oxygen in the jar. Leave the 
whole arrangement until the next day, 
when you will see that the water has risen 
up to one-fifth of the height in the jar. Test Fic. 39. 
the residual air with a lighted taper. 

Thus you see that air contains one-fifth 
of its volume of oxygen, which supports the combustion of all bod- 
ies and four-fifths of nitrogen which is an inert gas. 





MIXTURES AND COMPOUNDS 


IRON AND SULPHUR AND IRON SULPHIDE 


Take about two parts by weight of iron filings and one part of 
sulphur and mix well by grinding them together in a mortar, and 
perform the following experiments. . 

(a) Take a little of the mixture on a piece of paper and pass a 
magnet over it. The particles of iron will be seen to leave the mix- 
ture and stick to the magnet. 
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(b) Take a small portion of it a test tube and pour dilute sulphuric 
acid over it. The acid attacks the iron only leaving the sulphur in- 
tact and evolving a gas having scarcely any odour.* 

(c) Add a little carbon bisulphide to some of the mixutre in a 
test tube and shake well; the liquid will disolve the sulphur leaving 
the iron particles undissolved. Filter and take a little of the filtrate in 
a watch glass or a small basin and place it over a water bath or 
simply blow with the mouth.f The liquid will evaporate off leav- 
ing yellow sulphur behind. 

Now heat a little of the mixture in a hard glass test tube or ina 
clay crucible with the lid on over a Bunsen flame. The mixture 
begins to glow, finally becoming quite black. Observe also that a 
portion of the sulphur volatilises. The heating is now discontinued 
and the substance is allowed to cool, taken off the test tube and 
powdered. Repeat experiments (a), (b) and (c) with this powder. It 
may be slightly attracted by the magnet, if there is any free iron left. 


Carbon bisulphide will not dssolve any sulphur from it and when 


* As ordinary iron filings contain traces of carbon chemically combined 
with it (as carbide of iron), the hydrogen evolved is not absolutely odourless. 
Se under “Carbide of inorn and Acetylene.” Inorganic Chemistry pp. 172 and 
189. 

+ Carbon bisulphide is a very indammable liquid. All experiments with it 
should be performed far away from any flame. 
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treated with dilute sulphuric acid, it will give off a gas having e 
odour of rotten eggs and which will blacken a piece paper soaked 
in lead acetate solution. 

This change of properties is due to the fact that the iron and 
sulphur in the mixture have combined together under the action of 


heat to form a chemical compound, iron sulphide. 
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CHAPTER VII 


STUDY OF THE PROPERTIES OF SOME 
ACIDS AND ALKALIES 


Take some vinegar in a test tube and note its sour taste. Pour a 
few drops of it on a piece of blue litmus paper which will turn red, 
proving the acid property of the substance. Compare its smell with 
that of dilute acetic acid. Pour some vinegar on a small piece of 
chalk and a bit of granulated zinc placed in separate watch glasses 
and observe the action. 

Take some strong sulphuric acid in another test tube and observe 
its only appearance. Add very carefully a few drops of this acid, to 
about an ounce of water in a beaker. Stir with a glass rod and observe 
the heat evolved. Note also the sour taste of this diluted acid. Add 
some of this dilute acid to some chalk powder and to some 
granulated zinc in separate test tubes and notice that effervescence 
is set up in each case due to the evolution of gases. Observe its 
action on blue litmus which will be turned red. 

N. B.— The student should be very careful at the time of using 
strong acids which are highly corrosive substances and may pro- 
duce dangerous ulcers and destroy clothes if carelessly handled. 

Perform similar experiments with hydrochloric and nitric acids 
separately and note (1) that fumes are evolved when the bottles of 
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these acids are opened; (2) that hydrochloric acid added to zinc 
granules also produce an invisible gas with effervescence while 
nitric acid produces red fumes ; (3) that they also redden blue 
litmus. 

Take the solutions, obtained by the action of sulphuric and hy- 
drochloric acids on zinc. Filter and concentrate the clear liquids by 
boiling them down in separate basins. Set them aside to cool. 
Needle-shaped crystals will appear in one and no crystals in the 
other. 

Also observe that by the action of sulphuric acid upon chalk an 
insoluble white substance is produced and that by the action of 
hydrochloric acid, the chalk disappears and a clear solution is 
obtained. 

Next take some bits of caustic soda and caustic potash and 
expose them to air in separate watch glasses and observe that they 
become moist and ultimately liquefy. Add some water to them in 
separate basins. They are seen to dissolve. Dip your fingers in the 
solutions thus obtained. Observe the rise of temperature of the liquids 
and notice the soapy feel they impart to the skin. Add one or two 
drops of the solutions to red litmus papers, which will turn blue, 
showing their alkaline properties. 

Take some clear lime water and test with a red litmus paper. It 
will also turn blue. Taste a few drops of it and note its caustic taste. 

Substances such-as caustic soda or potash or lime are, there- 
fore, known as alkalies in contradistinction to the class of bodies 
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examined before and known as acids. When these two classes of 
bodies, viz., acids and alkalies, are brought together they produce 
new substances, called salts, in which neither the acid nor the alka- 
line properties of the original substances exist. They will be dis- 
cussed fully later on (vide Chapter on Acidimetry and Alkalim- 


etry). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OXYGEN 


1. Take some crystals of potassium chlorate in a-hard glass test 
tube and apply heat. At first, slight crackling sounds are heard, then 
the salt melts and at last gives off a gas. Test with a glowing chip of 
wood ; it is rekindled. The potassium chlorate decomposes at a 
high temperature giving off oxygen. 

2. Mix some potassium chlorate with about one fourth of its 
weight of manganese dioxide ; half fill a hard glass test tube with 
this mixture and fit it up with a cork and delivery tube as shown in 
Fig. 29. Now carefully apply heat ; the gas will be given off at a 
lower temperature than if only potassium chlorate were used. Un- 
less the heat is carefully regulated in this case, the evolution of the 
gas may be so rapid as to produce an explosion. 

Collect several jars of the gas by the displacement of water 
over a pneumatic trough and apply the following tests. 

1. Insert a glowing chip of wood into a jar of the gas ; it is at 
once rekindled and bursts into flame. 

2. Introduce a piece of glowing charcoal into a Jar or bottle of 
the gas, placing the charcoal in a deflagrating spoon. Notice that it 
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burns with dazzlling brilliancy. Now pour a little clear lime water 
into the bottle ; it is turned milky. 





Fic. 41. 


3, In the same manner burn a piece of sulphur in another jar; it 
burns with increased brilliancy. Pour a little blue litmus solution ; it 
is turned red. 

4, Burn a bundle of iron wire or a steel watch spring in a jar or 
bottle of oxygen ; the lower end of the iron wire being previously 
tipped with molten sulphur and ignited. Observe that the iron burns 
with showers of sparks (Fig. 41). 

N. B. The bottom of the glass jar should be covered with a 
layer of sand. 

5. Cut off a piece of phosphorus of the size of a pea under 
water in a basin. Quickly dry it by pressing between folds of a 
piece of blotting paper and place it on a deflagrating spoon. 
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As phosphorus is highly combustible it should be ignited by 
touching with a heated metallic wire but never in a direct flame*. 

Introduce the ignited phosphorus into a jar of the gas ; it burns 
with dazzling light forming white clouds. Pour a little blue litmus 
solution ; it is turned red. 


RECOVERY OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE. 

When the evolution of oxygen has ceased, set aside the test 
tube to cool. Then dissolve out the contents with water and filter. 
To a little of the solution in a test tube add a drop of silver nitrate 
solution ; a white curdy precipitate is formed. Obersve the differ- 
ence by adding another drop of silver nitrate solution to a little po- 
tassium chlorate solution when there will be no precipitate. 

Now evaporate the filtrate in a basin and obtain crystals of po- 
tassium chloride. 


* This experiment with phosphorus should be done only in the presence 
of the demonstrator. 
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CHAPTER IX 
HYDROGEN 


Take a two-necked Woulff’s bottle fitted with a thistle funnel 
and a delivery tube as shown in Fig. 42. Place some granulated 
zinc tn the bottle and cover with a layer of water. Pour some dilute 
sulphuric acid through the funnel; 
immediately a brisk evolution of gas takes 
place. Wait for two or three minutes to 
allow all the air to escape. Collect samples 
of the gas in test tubes and apply light. 
When the gas burns quietly without any 
report collect several jars of the gas over 
water in a pneumatic trough and perform 
the following experiments. 

1. Hold a jar of the gas mouth 
downwards and thrust a burning taper into 
it; the gas burns at the mouth but the taper 
is extinguished. 

2. To see that the gas is lighter than air pour it upwards into 
another counterpoised jar as in Fig. 43 and test with a lighted taper. 
Observe that the gas burns with a slight explosion in the upper jar, 
while the lower one, originally full of hydrogen, will be practically 
free from hydrogen and will not burn. 
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Connect the delivery tube of your apparatus with a straight 
calcium chloride tube ending in a jet as shown in Fig. 44. Apply a 





Fic. 43. Fic. 44. 


flame to the issuing gas and surround the burning jet by a long 
wide glass tube open at both ends. Observe that drops of water 
condense in the cooler parts of the tube. If the tube be pushed up 
and down very cautiously a point will be reached when a singing 
or even a moaning note will be produced. 


RECOVERY OF CRYSTALS OF ZINC SULPHATE 


Take the liquid left in the hydrogen generating bottle and filter. 
Evaporate the clear filtrate in a basin till a thin white crust is just 
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visible on the surface of the liquid. Allow to cool; crystals of zinc 
sulphate, ZnSO, 7H,O, will appear after some time. Take out the 
crystals from the mother liquor, redissolve them in water and 
crystallise again. Fish out the crystals, dry them between folds of 
blotting paper and preserve them in a sample tube. 
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CHAPTER X 
WATER 


TO PROVE THE VOLUMETRIC COMPOSITION OF 


WATER BY ELECTROLYSIS 


Take an ordinary voltameter as shown in Fig. 45, which can be 


easily prepared in the laboratory. Half fill 
it with distilled water. Then take two equal 
graduated test tubes, fill them with water, 
close their open ends with your thumb and 
invert them over the two platinum strips, 
called electrodes. Connect the two 
electrodes with the two terminals of an 
electric battery, when no action will be 
observed as pure water is a non-conductor 
of electricity. Next add about 1 c. c. of 
sulphuric acid and mix it with the water 
by stirring with a glass rod. Notice that 
bubbles of gases are now liberated from 
the two platinum electrodes and that the 
rates of evolution are also unequal. Collect 
the gases in the two test tubes. After some 
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time disconnect the battery and remove the test tubes, closing their 
open ends and invert them over water in two jars. On with the 
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thumb, adjusting the levels of water both inside and outside the 
two tubes, read the volume of the gases and notice that the volume 
of the gas in one tube is nearly double that in the other. On testing 
with a glowing chip of wood, the gas which occupies the smaller 
volume is proved to be oxygen and the other gas which occupies 
the larger volume is seen to be hydrogen as it takes fire with a slight 
explosion and burns with a non-luminous flame when a lighted . 
taper is presented to it. Thus, you prove that water is made up of 
two volumes of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen. 


GRAVIMETRIC COMPOSITION OF WATER BY SYNTHESIS 


To determine the weights of hydrogen and oxygen which 
combine to form water, arrange an apparatus as shown in Fig. 46. 
Take a hard glass tube about one foot long through which a 
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porcelain boat can be freely passed. One end of the tube should be 
closed with a cork through which passes a short narrow glass tube 
and the other end should be drawn out. Hold the tube in a horizontal 
position by means of clamps. Take about one gram of black 
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copper oxide* in the porcelain boat. Carefully weigh the boat 
with the copper oxide and introduce into the central part of the tube 
by means of a wire. Connect the end of the tube, fitted up with the 
cork and the narrow glass tube, with a Kipp’s apparatus for the 
supply of hydrogen which should be purified and dried by being 
successively passed through two gas bottles containing potassium 
permanganate solution and strong sulphuric acid and join the drawn 
out end with a calcium chloride U tube, provided with a moisture 
trap, the weight of which should be determined. The U tube is 
filled up with fused and granulated calcium chloride, which has 
great, attraction for water. The limbs are closed with good corks 
and the side tubes are closed with pieces of india-rubber tubes and 
stoppers made of glass rod which excludes the external air when 
the tube is not in use. 

Pass a current of dried hydrogen through the tube and heat the 
copper oxide strongly for about half an hour, taking care that no 
moisture is condensed at the end of the tube, which should also be 
heated now and then by means of a separate burner. All the water 
produced by the union of the hydrogen with the oxygen of the 
copper oxide is driven into the drying U tube where the portion 
condensed is collected in the side bulb and the rest is absorbed by 
the calcium chloride. Observe that the black copper oxide has 


* The copper oxide should be previously dried by being beated in a 
crucible and cooled ina desiccator. 
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become red owing to its reduction to metallic copper. Allow the 
copper to cool in the current of hydrogen. When the tube has 
cooled, take out the porcelain boat gently by means of a hooked 
copper wire and weigh. Again place it in the tube and heat it as 
before for another ten minutes. Cool and weigh again. Repeat 
this process till no further loss of weight occurs. Weigh also the 
calcium chloride tube after the experiment is over. Enter your re- 


sults thus : 
(1) Wt. of the boat + CuO = .. grams 
(2) » + Copper = ., grams, 
(3) » ofoxygen (by difference) = .. grams, 
(4) » of CaCl, tube before ex- 
periment = .. grams. 
(5) » after experiment = grams. 


(6) » of water formed (difference 
between (4) and (5). ) 
Wt. of hydrogen (difference 
between (6) and(3).) =... grams. 
Calculate the combining proportions of hydrogen and oxygen 
to form water. Theoretically, 8 grams of oxygen cmbine with 1 
gram of hydrogen to form 9 grams of water. From these calcula- 
tions the equivalent of oxygen is also found to be 8. 


prams. 


WATER OF CRYSTALLISATION. 


Heat a few crystals of copper sulphate in a dry hard, glass test 
tube and notice that the dry crystals give off a certain quantity of 
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water which are condensed in the cooler parts of the tube. Also 
observe that at the first heating, crackling sounds are heard owing 
to the bursting of the crystals by the sudden expansion of the mother 
liquor enclosed within. Continue heating until no more water is 
expelled and notice that the crystals have lost their geometric forms 
and are changed into a white amorphous powder. This water is 
known as the water of crystallisation. It may be said to form part of 
the Crystals and chemically combined with the substance rather 
feebly. 

Note also that when a drop of water is added to the anhydrous 
copper sulphate, it slowly regains its original blue and crystalline 
form. 


DETERMINATION OF THE WATER OF CRYSTALLISATION 
OF COPPER SULPHATE CRYSTALS. 


In order to determine the amount of water of crystallisation 
accurately, take some powdered crystals of copper sulphate. Weigh 
a clean, dry porcelain crucible with its lid and introduce into it 
about a gram of the substance and weigh again. Heat the crucible 
with its contents and lid on in a hot-air bath raised to about 110° 
to 115°C., which is indicated by a thermometer. After half an 
hour take it out from the air bath, cool in a desiccator (Fig. 47) 
and weigh. Heat it again in the same bath for about twenty min- 
utes, allow to cool and take its weight. If any further loss in weight 
is observed, the operation should be repeated until the weight is 
constant. In this way the copper sulphate crystals will be deprived 
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of only four molecules of water of crystallisation. In order to remove 
the last, i.e., the fifth molecule of water, the curcible with its contents 
and lid will have to be directly 
heated very cautiously by a small 
Bunsen flame, which will just touch 
the bottom of the crucible or the 
crucible may be placed on an 
asbestos board and gently heated by 
a Bunsen flame avoiding high 
temperature. 





For very accurate determinations 
the crucible might be heated in an Fic. 47. 
air-bath raised to about 240°C. 

After heating for some time cool it in a desiccator and weigh. 
Repeat the process untill you get a constant weight. Enter your 
results as follows : 


(1) Wt. of crucible with lid = grams. 
(2) Wt. of crucible with lid + subs- 
(3) Wt. of substance taken (by 

difference) a = = o grams. 
(4) Wt. of crucible with lid + 

substance (after heating) = grams. 
(5) Wt. of water lost (subtracting 

(4) from (2).) e = o grams. 


Whence calculate the percentage of water in the crystals in the 
two stages. 
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Theoretically, copper sulphate crystals, CuSO, 5H,O, contain 
about 36.14 percent of water crystallisation. 

The student should also try to determine the water of 
crystallisation of zinc sulphate (ZnSO,, 7H,O) and of potash alum 
(KSO, Al, (SO,),, 24 H,O). 

Note. Potassium nitrate, common salt and many other salts do 
not contain water of crystallisation. 
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CHAPTER XI 
NITROGEN AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
NITROGEN 


Take a flask of about a litre capacity, pour into the flask a small 
quantity of concentrated solution of a mixture of ammonium chloride 
and sodium nitrite, which by double decomposition yield ammonium 
nitrite. Close the neck with a good cork carrying a thistle funnel 
and a delivery tube (Fig. 48), the end of which should dip under 
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water in a pneumatic trough. Heat the flask carefully by a rose 
burner. As the liquid froths up greatly owing to the brisk evolution 
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of the gas, the heating should be properly regulated. As soon as 
the gas begins to evolve, remove the source of heat. Collect 
the nitrogen, which is liberated, in some jars by the displacement 
of water over the pneumatic trough and apply the following 
tests. 

(1) Insert a burning taper into one of the jars full of the gas. It is 
at once extinguished and the gas dose not take fire. 

(2) Pour some clear lime water into another Jar. It is not turned 


milky. 


Nitric ACD 


Introduce about 25 grams of nitre into a small stoppered retort 
(see Fig. 24 ) the neck of which passes into a small flask which is 
called the receiver. Pour some strong sulphuric acid through a fun- 
nel taking care that no acid runs down the long neck of the retort. 
Replace the stopper and heat the retort gently by means of a Bun- 
sen burner with a rose top. After a short time, the nitric acid begins 
to distil over and condense as a yellowish fuming liquid in the flask 
kept cool by being placed in a trough of water and covered with a 
piece of blotting paper or cloth, which is also moistened with cold 
water. 

Pour out the hot residue of potassium hydrogen sulphate left in 
the retort, otherwise it will solidify into cake on being cooled and 
cannot be easily removed afterwards. Now apply the following 
tests. 
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(1) Add a few drops of the acid to some copper turnings in a 
test tube and notice the red fumes that are evolved and the blue 
solution of copper nitrate left in the test tube. 

(2) Add a few drops of the acid to some granulated zinc in 
another test tube and notice that reddish fumes are evolved. In this 
case also the colourless hydrogen gas is not liberated. 

(3) Add a few drops to granulated tin. Red fumes are also given 
off and a white residue is left. 

(4) Observe the action of nitric acid on indigo carmine solution 
the colour of which is turned brown, and on blue litmus which 
becomes red. 

(5) Ring test of nitric acid:—Take a drop or two of the acid ina 
test tube and mix with a little strong sulphuric acid and allow the 
mixture to cool. Now pour cautiously down the side of the test 
tube, which is held some what slantingly, a small quantity of freshly 
prepared solution of ferrous sulphate. A dark brown ring will ap- 
pear at the zone of contact of the two liquids. This ring is unstable 
and disappears on shaking or on warming. At the time of making 
the ferrous sulphate solution, care should be taken not to use crys- 
tals which have turned yellow. The yellow incrustation should first 
be removed by repeated washing with distilled water and the solu- 
tion is to be made of green crystals alone. 


Note—All experiments with nitric acid should be performed in a draught 


chamber, if possible, as the red fumes evolved are poisonous and should not be 
inhaled. 
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NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS 


Take a flask of about 500 c. c. capacity and place in it a quan- 
tity of dry ammonium nitrate crystals. Close the neck with a cork 
carrying a delivery tube (Fig. 49): Heat the substance until it melts 
and gives off bubbles of gas which should be collected in jars by 
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the displacement of hot water over a pneumatic trough. The sub- 
stance should not be heated too strongly as in that case it will de- 
compose with explosive violence. Collect several jars of the gas 
and apply the following tests. 

(1) Introduce a glowing chip of wood into one of the jars. It 
bursts into flame and the gas does not take fire. 

(2) Hold a jar inverted over cold water in a trough 

The water is seen to rise slowly in the jar. 
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(3) Remove the disc from the mouth of one of the jars. The gas 
produces no red fumes on coming in contact with air. 


(4) Ignite a small bit of sulphur in a deflagrating spoon and 
when the sulphur is burning feebly, introduce it into one of the jars 
when the sulphur is extinguished. Again allow the sulphur to burn 
brightly in air and then plunge it into the jar. It will continue to burn 
with increased brilliancy. 

(5) Take a small bit of phosphorus of the size of a pea ina 
deflagrating spoon. Light it with a wire heated in the Bunsen flame 
and plunge it into a jar full of the gas when the phosphorus is 
seen to burn with dazzling brilliancy and dense white fumes fill 
the jar. 

N. B. The gas as ordinarily prepared is not pure and the student 
must not inhale it to prove its property of inducing laughter. 


NITRIC OXIDE 


Place some copper turnings in a Woulff’s bottle, fitted with a 
thistle funnel and a delivery tube as in Fig. 42. Add a little water to 
cover the turnings. Pour some nitric acid down the thistle funnel. 
Reddish brown fumes are at once seen to fill the bottle and the 
solution becomes greenish blue owing to the formation of copper 
nitrate. Allow the gas to escape for some time and when the atmo- 
sphere inside the bottle has become almost colourless, begin to col- 
lect the gas in several jars by displacement of cold water over a 
pneumitic trough Cover the mouths of the gas jars 
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with greased glass discs. Perform the following experiments with 
the gas. 

(1) Remove the disc from the mouth of one of the jars and 
notice that red fumes are formed when the colourless gas comes in 
contact with the atmospheric oxygen. Add a little water to the jar 
and shake up ; the fumes are dissolved and a solution is produced 
which turns blue litmus red. 


(2) Introduce a lighted splinter into another jar. It is extinguished 
and the gas does not take fire. 


(3) Introduce a bit of burning sulphur by means of a deflagrat- 
ing spoon into another jar; it is extinguished. 

(4) Introduce a piece of feebly buring phosphorus into a jar — it 
is also extinguished; but on taking out the phosphorus and allow- 
ing it to burn brightly in air, plunge it again into the jar when it is 
seen to burn still more brightly and produce copious white fumes. 

(5) Close the mouth of a test tube full of the gas with your 
thumb. Invert it and open the mouth under the surface of a strong 
ferrous sulphate solution when the solution becomes brown and 
rises up in the test tube. 


(6) Add two or three drops of carbon bisulphide by means of a 
pipette into a jar full of the gas by slightly opening the mouth. Close 
it and shake up when the vapour gets mixed with gas. Now hold 
the mouth before a gas flame when the mixture burns off with a 
brilliant blue flash. 
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AMMONIA 

Take some ammonium cloride and notice that it has no odour. 
Rub a little of this substance mixed with powdered quicklime in a 
mortar and notice the pungent smell that is given off. Introduce 
some of the mixture of lime and ammonium chloride into a round 
bottomed flask and place some bits of quicklime above the mix- 
ture. Close the mouth with a cork carrying a bent tube and arrange 
it as shown in Fig. 50. Heat the flask gently by a Bunsen flame. 
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Collect several jars of the gas by the upward displacement of air as 
shown in the figure, and perform the following experiments. 

(1) To show that ammonia is lighter than air, pour ammonia 
upwards from one test tube into another and prove its presence in 
the upper test tube by plunging in it a piece of moist red litmus 
paper which will turn blue. 
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(2) Introduce a lighted taper into a jar of the gas; it will be extin- 
guished but the gas appears to burn with a greenish yellow flame 
when it meets the lighted taper. The flame of burning ammonia can 
be seen by holding the end of the delivery tube just at the tip of the 
Bunsen flame when a flickering yellow flame will appear. 

(3) Hold a glass rod dipped in hydrochloric acid in a jar of 
ammonia when white fumes will be at once formed. This experi- 
ment may conveniently be shown by taking two similar jars full of 
ammonia and hydrochoric acid respectively and bringing them 
mouth to mouth when dense white fumes will fill the two jars. 

(4) To prove the extreme solubility and the alkalinity of ammo- 
nia take a jar full of the gas with its mouth closed with a disc. Invert 
it over water, coloured with red litmus in a trough. Push aside the 
disc slightly so as to bring the gas in contact with water when the 
water rushes in and fills the jar and the colour of the liquid becomes 
blue. 
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CHAPTER XII 
CHLORINE AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


Take some common salt in a flask (Fig. 51) and add sulphuric 
acid, previously diluted with an equal volume of water,* 





Fic. 51. 


through the thistle funnel. Warm the mixture and pass the gaseous 
hydrochloric acid through strong sulphuric acid in a wash bottle. 


* For this expriment about 50 c.c of strong sulphuric acid may be 
cautiously added in a thin stream into an equal bulk of water in a basin and 
stirred with a glass rod. The basin should be placed in a vessl of cold water for 
keeping it cool. 


Practical Inorganic Chemistry 


Collect the dry gas in some jars by downward displacement, 
cover with glass plates and perform the following experiments. 

(1) Remove the glass plate from one of the jars and notice that 
the gas fumes in contact with moist air. 

(2) Hold a glass rod moistened with ammonia solution near the 
mouth of another jar; dense white clouds of ammonium chloride 
are formed. l 

(3) Test the gas with a burning taper, which will be extinguished 
and the gas will not burn. 

(4) Invert a jar of the gas, mouth downwards, in a basin of 
water which has been coloured blue by the addition of litmus and 
observe that the water rapidly rises and is also turned red showing 
the extreme solubility of the gas and also its acid character. 

(5) Saturate a small quantity of distilled water with the gas in a 
test tube and test the aqueous solution with the following substances 
in separate test tubes : 

(a) a few granules of zinc; observe the effervescence, 

(b) a few drops of silver nitrate solution, when a white curdy 
precipitate will be obtained; this precipitate is soluble in ammo- 
nium hydrate and insoluble in nitric acid. 


CHLORINE 


Introduce some manganese dioxide into a flask, as own in Fig. 
51, and pour strong hydrochloric acid. Warm the mixture and 
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collect a few jars of the gas by the downward displacement of air, 
after passing it through the wash bottle containing water. 

(1) Allow the gas to bubble through some distilled water in a 
beaker and.notice its solubility. Keep this solution, known as “‘chlo- 
rine water’, in a stoppered bottle. 

N. B. As chlorine is highly poisonous it should not be inhaled 
and should always be prepared in a stink cupboard with a flue. 

(2) Insert a lighted taper in a jar of chlorine ant observe that it 
burns with a lurid smoky flame, evolving fumes of hydrochloric 
acid and liberating carbon in the form of soot; the gas itself does 
not burn. 

(3) Throw some powdered antimony and a leaf of Dutch metal 
successively into two jars and notice the formation of the chlorides 
of the metals with the evolution of light and heat. 

(4) Introduce a piece of turkey red cloth, a strip of litmus paper 
and a red flower respectively moistened with water in jars of the 
gas and note that they are all bleached. 

(5) Take a piece of printed paper dipped in ordinary writing ink 
and expose it to the action of chlorine; observe that the ordinary ink 
only is bleached, while the printed letters remain unchanged. 

Perform experiment (4) with dry chlorine and notice the differ- 
ence. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
OXIDES OF CARBON 
CARBON, DIOXIDE 


(1) Heat some calcium carbonate (chalk powder) in a hard 
glass test tube, closed with a cork and fitted with a delivery tube, 
and pass the evolved gas into clear lime water (Fig. 52). Observe 
that the lime water will be turned milky owing to the evolution of 
carbon dioxide. 
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(2) Blow from your month into clear lime water in a test glass 
or beaker and observe its turbidity — proving that carbon dioxide is 
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is formed during the process of respiration (Fig. 53). 

(3) Place some chips of marble in an ordinary Woulff’s bottle 
(see Fig. 42); cover them with water and pour hydrochloric 
acid through the thistle funnel. Notice the brisk effervescence. 
Collect the gas in some jars by the downward displacement of 
air, 

(i) Insert a burning taper in a jar and observe that the gas does 
not take fire, while the taper is at once extinguished. 

(ii) Prove that the gas is heavier than air by pouring it (like 
water) from one test tube into another full of air. Notice that a lighted 
taper will be extinguished in the lower test tube which now contains 
carbon dioxide by displacement of air. 


(iii) Bubble the gas through some blue litmus solution and 
observe that the colour is changed to port wine red. Boil this red 
liquid and notice that the blue colour is restored proving the feeble 
acid character of carbonic acid. Compare this reaction with the 
reddening of litmus by sulphuric acid. 


(iv) Pass a stream of the gas through some clear lime water 
largely diluted and observe that a turbidity is first produced, which 
again disappears and the liquid becomes clear on the continued 
passing of the gas. Pour the clear solution of calcium bicarbonate 
thus formed into two beakers. Test one part with soap; no lather 
will be at first formed, proving the solution to be hard water. Boil 
the second portion for some time, the turbidity will reappear. Filter 
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off the precipitate and test the clear filtrate again with soap solu- 
tion, which will produce a lather easily, showing that the water has 
been softened by boiling. | | 


AMOUNT OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN A CARBONATE 


Take a small flask of about 200 c.c. capacity, and fit it up with a 
good cork bored with two holes. Through one pass a bent glass 
tube and through the other a straight calcium 
chloride tube filled with this substance and 
plugged with cotton wool, if necessary, as 
shown in Fig. 54. 

Before closing the flask, put a little water 
in it and introduce a small test tube half filled 
with hydrochloric acid and suspend it from 
the cork by means of a thread. Take care that 
no acid may drop out of the test tube into the 
flask. Carefully weigh the whole 





arrangement. 

‘Now slowly take out the cork with the 
test tube and drop a small piece of marble into the flask. Replace 
the cork and test tube. Weigh again. 

Then tilt the flask so that a portion of the acid runs out into the — 
flask. Immediately action begins with effervescence and carbon 
dioxide is evolved. Wait till all the marble is dissolved and the liq- 
uid appears quite clear. The space above the surface of the liquid is 
now of course filled with carbon dioxide, and in order that we may 
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know the weight of the marble minus carbon dioxide, this must be 
driven out of the flask. This is done by sucking through the cal- 
cium chloride tube so that air may enter through the bent tube and 
bubble through the liquid. 
Now weigh and calculate your results as follows : 
First weight Pe = .. grams. 
Second weight “1 = = 3 
Difference (weight of marble) = te n 
Second weight 3s = ae X 
Third weight 136 = seis 3 
Difference (weight of carbon 
dioxide) ... = $ j 


Percentage of carbon dioxide 
Theoretical percentatge of carbon dioxide in marble 
is 44. 


CARBON MONOXIDE 


Arrange an apparatus as shown in Fig. 55, and introduce about 
ten grams of oxalic acid into the flask and cover it with strong 
sulphuric acid. The first two Woulff s bottles contain strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda in order to absorb the carbon dioxide which 
will also be evolved along with the carbon monoxide in the reac- 
tion. The third contains lime water which is placed to see if the gas 
is free from carbon dioxide. Heat the contents of the flask gently, 
and when the air has been expelled, collect a few jars of the gas by 
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the displacement of water over a pneumatic trough and cover them 
with glass plates. 
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(1) Remove the glass plate from one of the jars and introduce a 
lighted taper; observe that the colour less gas takes fire and burns 
with a pale blue, lambent flame, while the taper is extinguished. 
Pour lime water into the jar when the combustion is finished ; it is 
turned milky proving that carbon dioxide is the product of burning 
carbon monoxide in air or oxygen. 

(2) Pour a little lime water into another jar of carbon monox- 
ide; it is not turned milky. 

N. B. Carbon monoxide is a highly poisonous gas. It should be 
always burnt when produced and never inhaled or allowed to es- 
cape in the air. It should be prepared in a stink cupboard provided 
with flue. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SULPHUR AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


ALLOTROPIC FoRMS OF SULPHUR 


(1) Rhombic Sulphur : 

Take some powdered sulphur in a test tube and pour a few c.c. 
of carbon bisulphide into it. Shake well to dissolve the sulphur. 
Filter and evaporate the filtrate on a clock glass either on a water 
bath or by simply blowing with the mouth. Ina short time you will 
notice that small shining yellow crystals have separated out. They 
are distinctly seen by the aid of a lens to be “octahedra,” belonging 


to the rhombic system (Fig. 56. A). This is the most stable variety 
and it is soluble in carbon bisulphide. 





Fic. 56. 
(2) Monoclinic Sulphur: 
Melt some sulphur in a small porcelain basin and allow it to 
cool slowly. As soon as a crust is formed on the surface, pierce it 
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with the end of a file or a thin rod and pour out the molten sulphur. 
A mass of shining transparent needles will now be found project- 
ing from the cavity. This is called “prismatic”, or monoclinic sul- 
phur (Fig 56. B). On standing, the crystals become opaque and 
revert to the permanent, stable rhombic form. 


(3) Plastic Sulphur: 


Take some powdered sulphur in a test tube and heat it gently. 
At first the sulphur begins to melt to a straw-coloured mobile liq- 
uid, which, as the temperature rises, grows dark and viscous, so 
much so that it will scarcely run out of the test tube even if it be 
held upside down. On prolonged heating, it again becomes some 
what mobile and finally it boils, giving off red vapours, which readily 
condense on a cool surface to minute yellow crystals. Now slowly 
pour the molten viscid sulphur in a thin continuous stream ‘into a 
beaker of cold water. Remove the condensed sulphur from the water 
and examine it. Notice that it is no longer hard and crystalline but 
has been changed into a semi-transparent, amber-coloured, soft, 
stringy mass, which can be drawn out like caoutchouc. This is 
known as “ plastic” sulphur. On keeping, it gradually reverts to the 
brittle yellow crystalline form which is more stable. 


(4) Milk of Sulphur : 
Boil a mixture of flowers of sulphur and slaked lime with water 


in a basin. When solution has taken place, filter the liquid. Add 
excess of hydrochloric acid to the filtrate, and instantly the liquid 
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becomes milky due to the separation of sulphur. This is known as 
“milk of sulphur.” Collect a little of this in a filter paper, wash and 
dry. Shake up with carbon bisulphide; it is insoluble. Examine with 
a lens; it is amorphous. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


(1) Ignite a bit of sulphur in a deflagrating spoon and introduce 
it into a gas jar. It continues to burn for some time and then goes 
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out. The jar no longer contains air but is filled up with a pungent 
smelling gas called sulphur dioxide. Add a little blue litmus solution; 
it is turned red. 
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(2) Fit up a flask with a thistle funnel and delivery tube as 
shown in Fig. 57. The lower end of the thistle funnel should reach 
very near to the bottom of the flask. Place some copper turnings in 
the flask and add strong sulphuric acid just to cover them. Apply 
gentle heat and collect the gas which is evolved by downward dis- 
placement. Regulate the flame when the action is vigorous, so that 
the contents in the flask may not froth over. 


A. Have three jars of the gas ready for testing the following 
properties. 

(1) Introduce a lighted taper into one of the jars. It is extin- 
guished. 


(2) Invert a jar of the gas under water and take off the disc. 
Water slowly rises; the gas is readily soluble in water. 


(3) Drop a red flower into a jar. The colour disappears, show- 
ing that sulphur dioxide has bleaching properties. 


B. Pass the gas into some water in a test tube; it will dissolve. 
The solution smells of the gas and reddens blue litmus. To a little of 
the solution add some sodium carbonate; carbon dioxide is evolved, 
thus proving that sulphur dioxide forms an acid with water called 
sulphurous acid. To another portion of the solution add a little barium 
chloride solution—a white precipitate of barium sulphite is at once 
formed, which dissolves on the addition of a few drops of dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 
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C. Allow the gas to bubble through the following solutions in 
separate test tubes and notice the effect in each case. 

(1) Magenta solution is decolourised. 

(2) A solution of potassium permanganate (KMn0O,) loses 
colour—the substance being reduced. 

(3) A solution of potassium bichromate (K,Cr,O,) is reduced 
yielding a green solution. 

4. Bromine water becomes colourless. Thus, 

Br, + SO, + 2H,O = HSO, + 2HBr. 

5. Iodine solution is decolourised. Thus 

L+SO, + 2H,O = FSO, + 2HI. 

D. Connect the delivery tube of your apparatus with a hard 
glass tube containing lead peroxide (PbO,). On heating the oxide, 
and passing sulphur dioxide through the tube, the brown oxide is 
converted into white substance, lead sulphate, (Pb SO p 


RECOVERY OF COPPER SULPHATE 


After applying the above tests, detach the apparatus and pour 
out the contents of the flask into a beaker. Add some water and 
boil. Filter and evaporate the filtrate in a porcelain basin till a crust 
is seen to form on the surface of the liquid. Remove the flame and 
add water cautiously to redissolve the crust. Leave the solution in a 
crystallising dish in your cupboard till the next day, when blue crys- 
tals of copper sulphate will appear at the bottom of the dish. Re- 
move the crystals from the liquid and redissolve them in water 
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and crystallise again. This time the substance will be purer than 
before. Remove the crystals from the mother liquor and press them 
between folds of blotting paper. Keep these corked up in a sample 
tube for future use. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Fit up a large flask of about two litres capacity with a cork 
bored with five holes. Through these pass four leading tubes 
reaching near the bottom of the flask and another short exit tube 
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(Fig. 58). Through the leading tubes pass the following gases into 
the flask. 
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(i) Sulphur dioxide from the flask A, generated from copper 
and sulphuric acid. 


(ii) Nitric oxide from the bottle B, generated from copper and 
nitric acid. 

(iii) Steam from the flask C. This flask is fitted up with two 
tubes closed by two screw cocks as shown in the figure, so that it is 
possible to cut off the steam supply by closing the tube on the side 
of the large flask and opening the other when steam will escape by 
this tube. 


(iv) Air from a pair of foot bellows, by the tube D. At the begin- 
ning, admit very little steam and you will notice that the sides of 
the flask are covered with a crystalline deposit of chamber crys- 
tals. Thus, 
3NO, + 2SO, + H,O 

= 2 HNOSOQO, + NO. 

These disappear as you admit more steam, generating sulphuric 

acid and nitrous fumes. 


2HNOSO, + H,O = 2H,SO, + NO, + NO. 
Continue the experiment till you have got a few c.c. of the acid 
collected at the bottom of the flask. 


Now detach the apparatus and pour out the liquid in a small 
basin and heat with a small quantity of ammonium sulphate in order 
to drive off the dissolved nitrous gases. Allow to cool and apply the 
following tests. 
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(1) Take a few drops of the liquid in a test tube and dilute with 
water. Test with blue litmus; it is turned red. Add sodium carbon- 
ate; carbon dioxide is evolved. 


(2) Heat another portion of the liquid with a few bits of copper 
turnings; sulphur dioxide is evolved. 


(3) To a portion of the diluted acid add a little barium chloride 
solution. A white precipitate of barium sulphate is formed, which is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid and even in aqua regia. This test 
distinguishes sulphates from sulphites. 


SULPHURETTED HyDROGEN 


You have noticed before that when iron sulphide is treated with 
an acid, a gas is evolved having the disagreeable odour of rotten 
eggs and the property of blackening a lead acetate paper. The gas 
can be prepared as follows. 


Fit up an apparatus as in Fig. 42. Place some lumps of iron 
sulphide in the Woulff s bottle and pour dilute sulphuric acid down 
the thistle funnel. Action at once begins with effervescence. (Kipp’s 
apparatus may be more conveniently used). Collect several jars of 
the gas by downward displacement and apply the following tests. 


(1) Pour a little blue litmus solution into a jar of the gas and 
shake well. The liquid is turned red, showing that sulphuretted 
hydrogen has acid properties. 

(2) Pass a stream of the gas through cold water in a test tube. 
The water smells strongly of the gas. Add a little lead acetate 
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solution ; a black precipitate is thrown down, showing that the gas 
is soluble in water. 

(3) Have a jar of chlorine and bring another jar of sulphuretted 
hydrogen mouth to mouth with the first one and remove the discs. 
Fumes of hydrochloric acid are formed and a copious deposit of 
sulphur takes place on the sides of the jar. 

HLS + Cl, =2 HCI +S. 

(4) Replace the delivery tube by a straight calcium chloride 
tube ending in a jet as in Fig. 59. Apply a light to the gas. It burns 
with a pale blue flame producing sulphur dioxide and water. 
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The former is recognised by its smell and the latter is shown by 
bringing an inverted jar over the flame when the interior of the jar is 
covered with moisture. 

2 ELS + 30, = 2 H,O +250, 

(5) Apply a lighted taper to a jar of the gas. The gas burns but 
the taper is extinguished and sulphur is deposited on the sides of 
the jar. 

2 HLS + O, = 2 H,O + S, 
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Now pour out the contents of the Woulff’s bottle in a beaker 
and filter. Evaporate the filtrate in a basin and allow to crystallise. 
Green crystals of ferrous sulphate, FeSO,. 7H,O, will separate 
out. Take these out of the mother liquor and press between folds of 
blotting paper. 


PRINCIPLE OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Have in separate test tubes solutions of the following salts; (1) 
mercuric chloride, (2) copper sulphate, (3) antimony chloride, (4) 
zinc sulphate, (5) ferric chloride, (6) calcium chloride and (7) mag- 
nesium chloride. Add a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid to 
each and pass a current of sulphuretted hydrogen from a Kipp’s 
apparatus (see Fig. 37). Note that coloured precipitates are formed 
in some of them. 

(1) HgCL+ ELS = HgS + 2HCI. 


(Black) 

(2) CuSO, + HLS = CuS + H504. 
(Black) 

(3) 25bC1, + 3S = Sb,S, + 6HC1. 
(Orange) 


(4) 2FeCl, + H,S = 2FeCl, + 2HCI + S. 
(deposit of “milk of sulphur’). 

In the case of ferric chloride, a precipitate of sulphur is thrown 
down but if ferrous sulphate is used no precipitate will be formed. 
Similarly, no precipitate will be obtained in 4, 6 and 7. Now add 
enough ammonia in each and at once precipitates are thrown 
down in 4 and 5, but 6 and 7 remain clear. 
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(4) ZnSO, + HLS = ZnS + FLSO . 
(White) 

(5) FeCl, + HLS = Fe S + 2HCI. 
(Black) 

The action of the ammonia is to neutralise the acids formed in 
the reactions. Thus we can divide the metals into three groups. 

I. Those which give precipitates with sulphuretted hydrogen in 
acid solutions, e.g., salts of mercury, copper, lead, bismuth, cad- 
mium, arsenic, antimony and tin. 

Il. Those which give precipitates in alkaline solutions, e.g., 
salts of aluminium, iron, chromium, zinc, manganese, nickel and 
cobalt. 

II. Those which remain unchanged in either case, e.g., salts of 
calcium, barium, strontium, magnesium, potassium and sodium. 
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CHAPTER XV 
OXIDATION AND REDUCTION 
OXIDATION 


Take a clean, dry porcelain crucible with a lid. and support it 
on a clay pipe triangle placed on a tripod. Heat the crucible with 
the lid on by means of a Bunsen flame for about ten minutes. Then 
leave it to cool in a desiccator and weigh. 

Put into the crucible a few bits of magnesium ribbon and weigh. 

Heat the crucible with the lid on over a small Bunsen flame and 
when the magnesium begins to glow take away the flame. As soon 
as the glow has subsided, again apply heat. Now slowly turn the 
flame full and remove the lid from time to time to allow fresh air to 
enter and complete the oxidation. A portion of the oxide of magne- 
sium is apt to be lost in the shape of fine dust; hence particular care 
should be taken that it may not escape. 

After heating for a quarter of an hour place the crucible ina 
desiccator to cool and weigh. 

The operations of heating and weighing are repeated until the 
weight is constant. The results of an actual experiment are entered 
as follows : — 

Wt. of crucible with lid 

Do. + magnesium 


i 


16.42 grams. 
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.. Wt. of magnesium is = 0.23 grams. 
Wt. of crucible with lid + oxide = 16.80 ” 

. Wt. of oxide ii = 038 ” 

.. Increase in weight of magnesium = O15 ,, 


This represents the amount of oxygen taken up by the magne- 


sium. 


Calculate the percentage of magnesium in the oxide, thus: 
0.38 : 100: : 0.23 : per cent of magnesium. 








Magnesium ye = 60.5 
Oxygen oF = 395 
100.0 
Theoretically, 
Magnesium a = 60 
Oxygen oe = 40 
100 
Repeat the above experiment with a few bits of tin foil and 
calculate as follows :— 
Wt. of crucible with lid ae = .. grams 
Do + tin sit = m 
Wt. of tin T = 
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Do crucible with lid + oxide bos = on z 
Wt. of crucible with lid i = i i 


" Wt. of oxide ae = T P 
*. Wt. of tin = es S 
*, Wt. of oxygen (by difference)... = a j 


Whence calculate the percentage of tin in tin oxide. 


Practical Inorganic Chemistry 


Here you have seen that some metals increase in weight when 
calcined in air and that the process can be carried to completion 
simply by heating the substance in air. But many other metals are 
not so easily oxidised. Copper and lead, for instance, when heated 
in air, are not completely oxidised; but a film of oxide covers the 
surface, which prevents further oxidation. 


But metals, such as these can usually be completely oxidised 
by heating them with certain substances very rich in oxygen, a por- 
tion of which they can readily give up. These when employed for 
the purpose of oxidation are called oxidising agents. Those usually 
employed in the laboratory are oxygen, nitric acid, potassium chlo- 
rate, potassium nitrate; etc. 


Weigh out about 2 grams of copper turnings in a small basin 
and add a little nitric acid just sufficient to dissolve the copper, form- 
ing a blue solution of copper nitrate. Transfer it to a crucible, which 
has been previously weighed with the lid. Rinse the basin with 
water into the crucible and evaporate to dryness on a water bath. 
Place the crucible with the lid on over a triangle and at first very 
gently heat it by means of a naked flame. Unless this precaution is 
taken, particles of the dry copper nitrate will be lost by spirting. 
After a few minutes heat more strongly. Note that reddish brown 
nitrous fumes are given off and a black residue of copper oxide is 
left in the crucible. Thus, 


Cu (NO,), = CuO + 2NO, + 0. 
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Now cool the crucible in a desiccator and note the weight. Heat 
once more, cool as before and weigh it again. The two weights 
must be constant. Enter your results as follows : 


Wt. of copper taken = . grams, 
Wt. of crucible with lid = si 2 

5 + CuO 2 ss, - 
“. Wt. of CuO = prams. 
Wt. of copper ee m 


Wt. of oxygen (by difference) grams. 


Whence calculate the percentage of copper in copper oxide. 


There are several instances where an apparent diminution in 
weight takes place by calcining the substances in air or oxygen. 


Take a clean, porcelain crucible as before, and weigh. Put a 
little charcoal powder in it and again weigh. Heat the whole by a 
Bunsen flame. After heating for some time, when all the charcoal 
has been burnt to ashes, cool it in the desiccator and weigh. You 
will notice a loss of weight which is due to the carbon having es- 
caped as carbon dioxide. 


If you can absorb the products of oxidation, viz., carbon diox- 
ide, by a suitable absorbent, you will notice an increase in weight, 
owing to the combination of carbon (charcoal) with the oxygen of 
the air. (Cf. Exp. 12, Inorganic Chemistry, pp. 12-13). 
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REDUCTION 


Take a little of the dry black substance, copper oxide prepared 
before in a small mortar and mix it thoroughly with about an equal 
amount of charcoal powder. 

Heat a portion of the mixture in a hard glass test tube fitted with 
a cork and a delivery tube, which dips into a test tube containing 
clear lime water, as shown in Fig. 52. 

By and by you will see that the whole mass has become red 
due to the formation of particles of metallic copper and the lime 
water has turned milky, showing that carbon dioxide has also been 
evolved in the reaction. 

2Cu0 + C = 2Cu + CO, 

This process of obtaining a metal from its oxide is called 
reduction, and substances like charcoal, employed in this experiment, 
which can take up the oxygen from an oxide i. e., deoxidise it, are 
called reducing agents. Hydrogen, carbon monoxide and coal gas 
are some of the reducing agents used in the laboratory. 


CHAPTER XVI 
EQUIVALENTS 
DETERMINATION OF THE EQUIVALENT OF ZINC. 


Take about 0.1gram of chemically pure zinc accurately weighed 
out in a balance and put it on a watch glass which 
should be placed in a beaker. Cover the bit of 
zinc with a small funnel. Fill the beaker with 
water which will rise to a height of about two 
inches above the stem of the funnel. Take a long 
graduated tube sealed at one end, measuring up 
to 100 c.c. Fill the tube completely with water, 
close the open end with the thumb and lower it 
into the water in the beaker so as to make the 
tube surround the stem of the funnel. Clamp it 
in a vertical position (Fig. 60). Now allow a tew 
c.c. of strong sulphuric acid to come in contact 
with the zinc by means of a pipette. At first no 
action is observed; but on adding by means of 
another pipette a few drops of platinum chloride 
or copper sulphate solution the evolution of a steady stream of gas 

is observed, which collects in the upper part of the graduatedtube. _. 
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Wait till all the zinc 1s dissolved. If the action ceases before the 
whole of the zinc is used up add a little more of the acid when the 
action will commence again. After the 
collection of all the hydrogen, close the 
open end with your thumb and take out 
the tube. Plunge it in a deep trough or tall 
gas jar full of water. Make the level of 
water inside the tube same as the level 
outside, and carefully read off the volume 
of the gas (Fig. 61). Never hold the tube 
directly with your fingers but use a small 
clamp or a strip of paper wrapped round 
the tube as the warmth of the hand will 
change the volume of the gas. Determine 
the temperature of the water by a 
thermometer and the atmospheric 
pressure by a barometer. Having thus 
obtained the volume, temperature and 





pressure of the moist gas, calculate the 
volume of the gas at N.T.P. from the 
formula given below, 

Vo _ 2 pox 

V 273+t 760 
where V is the volume of the gas at N.T.P. and V’ the observed 


volume at temperature t°C. and p the barometric pressure and x the 
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aqueous tension at t°C. Thus 
B 273 < PŽ 
273 +t 760 
Now the weight of this volume of hydrogen at N.T.P. can be 
easily calculated as the weight of a litre of this gas at N.T. P. is 0.09 
gram. 
From the above results the equivalent of zinc is calculated by 
dividing the weight of the zinc taken by the weight of the liberated 


hydrogen. 








DETERMINATION OF THE EQUIVALENT OF MAGNESIUM 


Take a piece of pure bright magnesium ribbon, i.e., free from 
all oxide and weigh out about 0.05 grams. Place the coiled ribbon 
on a watch glass and proceed exactly as described under zinc. On 
the addition of a few c. c. of sulphuric acid, the magnesium begins 
to dissolve evolving hydrogen, which is collected in the graduated 
tube. When the whole of the magnesium has been dissolved, the 
volume which the liberated hydrogen occupies at N.T.P. is calcu- 
lated and its weight determined as before. Dividing the weight of 
the magnesium by the weight of the hydrogen, the equivalent of 
the metal 1s determined. 

The equivalent of magnesium may also be determined by con- 
verting a weighed quantity of it into oxide in a covered crucible 
and determining the weight of the resulting oxide. (Vide Chapter 
XV, pp. 99-100). The amount of magnesium which will combine 
with 8 parts by weight of oxygen will be the equivalent of the metal 
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as you know that 8 parts by weight of oxygen combine with 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen, 


DETERMINATION OF THE EQUIVALENT OF COPPER 


The equivalent of copper may be determined by first convert- 
ing a known weight of pure copper gauze into nitrate and then into 
oxide using proper precautions as directed in pp. 101-102, or by 
reducing a known weight of dry copper oxide in a current of dry 
hydrogen or coal gas which contains both carbon and hydrogen, 
which are good reducing agents. 

Take some black copper oxide in a dry porcelain crucible, place 
it on a clay pipe triangle over a tripod and heat it for minutes in 





Fic. 62. 
order to expel ail moisture, as copper oxide is highly hygroscople. 


Cool the crucible in a desicctor and weigh out about J gram of 
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copper oxide in a small porcelain boat of known weight. Intro- 
duce this into a combustion tube about a foot long corked at 
both ends through which hydrogen from a Kipp’s apparatus or 
coal gas from the gas tap can be passed as shown in Fig. 62. If 
hydrogen be used, it should be purified and dried by succes- 
sively passing it through two wash bottles containing potassium 
permanganate solution and strong sulphuric acid. In the case of 
coal gas, it should be passed through a U tube containing crys- 
tals of lead acetate in one limb and fused calcium chloride in the 
other. The limb containing lead acetate is connected with the 
gas supply. Thus traces of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas are 
absorbed by lead acetate and moisture by calcium chloride. 
Clamp the tube in an inclined position as shown in the figure 
and pass a current of coal gas through it. Ignite the gas at the 
drawn out end of the tube when free from air and then begin to 
heat the copper oxide strongly in a small gas furnace or by means 
of a Teclu burner. After some time the black copper oxide will 
be reduced to red metallic copper powder. Allow the tube to 
cool in a current of the gas. When it is cold, take out the boat 
and weigh. Then heat it again in a current of the gas, cool and 
weigh as before. Repeat the operations till no further loss of 
weight is noticed. Enter the results thus : 

(1) Weight of the boat si = grams. 

(2) Do+ Cu O i = is 

(3) Wt. of Cu O see = - 
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(4) Wt. of boat + reduced copper = .. grams 
(5) Wt. of reduced copper ... = a j 
Wt. of oxygen which has 
combined with copper = (3) - (5) 
The equivalent of copper is obtained by idaig the weight 
of copper which will combine with 8 parts by weight of oxygen. 


33 
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ACIDIMETRY AND ALKALIMETRY 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


You know that alkalies and acids neutralise each other in cer- 
tain proportions forming salts. This principle has been utilised in 
measuring the amount of acid or alkali present in a given solution. 
The plan adopted is this: — a solution of an alkali or acid of known 
strength 1s first prepared, and then the unknown acid is measured 
by the known alkali (acidimelry) or the unknown alkali measured 
by the known acid (alkalimetry). In these processes the solutions 
are universally measured by volumes and hence this branch of chem- 
istry is known as volumetric analysis. 

These solutions of known strength are also called standard so- 
lutions. These might be prepared of any known strength. But, for 
the sake of convenience they are prepared in such a way that equal 
volumes of an acid and an alkali will neutralise each other. For this 
purpose, the substances are taken in proportion to their equivalents. 
A solution which contains one equivalent in grams per litre is called 
anormal solution. Thus, the molecular weight of NaOH is 40 and 
it contains one equivalent of Na, i.e., 23 grams ; and hence 40 
grams of NaOH contained in a litre of the solution would make a 
normal solution of caustic soda. 


Practical Inorganic Chemistry 


A solution one tenth as strong or in other words containing as 
much of the substance as one tenth of that used in preparing a normal 
solution, is called a decinormal or N/10 solution. For ordinary 
estimations these solutions are used in preference to the normal 
solutions. Solutions as weak as N/100 are sometimes used for special 


purposes. 
DECINORMAL SODIUM CARBONATE 


The molecular weight of Na,CO, is 106 and one molecule of it 
contains 2 equivalents of sodium. Hence 53 grams of it would be 
required to make a litre of normal solution, and 5.3 grams for 
decinormal solutions. 

Take some pure anhydrous sodium cabonate in a basin and 
heat for a few minutes by a small Bunsen flame stirring with a glass 
rod. Take care that the substance does not fuse. Then cool in a 
desiccator and weigh out accurately 5.3 grams of the dry substance 
in another basin. Have a clean litre measuring flask. Dissolve the 
substance in a little distilled water and transfer the solution into the 
measuring flask. Wash the basin several times with distilled water 
and add the washings to the flask. When the last trace of sodium 
carbonate has been transferred to the flask, add water up to the 
mark. Thus you get one litre of N/10 solution of Na,CO,. 


DECINORMAL SULPHURIC ACID 


The molecular weight of H,SO, is 98 and one molecule of it contains 
2 equivalents of hydrogeh Hence, 4.9 grams of it would be required 
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for a litre of decinormal solution. In order to prepare this first take 
the specific gravity of the acid and find out the strength from a table 
and calculate the volume which is to be taken for a solution. For 
example, the specific gravity of the pure strong acid is say 1840, 
and from the table you see that it contains 95.6 grams of H S0, per 
100 grams of the liquid. To calculate the volume proceed thus : 

100 grams of the acid occupy 100-7-12 84= 543 34 c.c. and 
this volume contains 954 6 grams of H,SO,. 


95-6: 4.9:: 54.34: x c.c. 
54.34 x 4.9 


x = —————_ = 2.8c.c. nearly. 
95.6 


Hence take out the acid in a fractional pipette, which is a glass 
tube drawn out at one end of 10 or 5 c. c. capacity, each c. c. being 
divided, into one tenth along the entire length of the tube, and de- 
liver 2’8 c. c. of the acid in a litre measuring flask. Now add water 
up to the mark. Thus you get an approximate N/110 solution of 
FLSO,. In order to ascertain the accurate strength of this acid, fill a 
burette with it (see directions in Chapter ID and by means of a 
pipette transfer 10 c. c. of N/110 Na,CO, solution in a clean porce- 
lain basin. Add two or three drops of methyl orange solution *; the 
solution will be turned yellow. Now go on adding the acid drop by 
rJrop from the burette and stir with a glass rod until you just get a 


* Methyl orangage imparts a slight yellow colour to liqueds containing 
excess of alkali which tura pink by a slight excess of acid. 
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pink colour. This operation is called titration. Read off the burette 
and note it down. Again fill the burette to the zero mark and repeat 
the titration three or four times using 10 c.c. of the alkali each time 
and take the mean of the readings. The several readings should not 
differ by more than 0.1 c.c. 


Calculations : 


Suppose 9.8 c.c. of the acid is required to neutralise 10 c.c. of 
the alkali. Therefore, 980 c.c. of this is equivalent to 1000 c.c. of 
N/10 Na,CO,. Hence, 980 c.c. of this acid must be diluted to 1000 
c.c. by adding more water in order to make it accurately decinormal. 
Or, you may find out the factor thus : 

980 c.c. = 1000 c.c. of N/10 Na,CO, solution. 

Hence, 1 c.c. = 1.0204. 
DECINORMAL CAUSTIC SODA 

Weigh out about 4 grams of pure caustic soda in a Witch glass 
- and dissolve in water previously boiled and make up to 1000 c.c. 
in a measuring flask. Transfer 10 c.c. of this solution to a basin, add 
a few drops of litmus solution and titrate with N/10 H SO, and find 
out the strength. 


Calculations : 


Suppose 9.5 c.c. of N10 H,SO, whose factor is 1.0204, is re- 
quired to neutralise 10 c.c. of the alkali; and 9.5 c.c. of the above 
acid is equivalent to 9.5 x 1.0204 = 9.7cc. N/10 solution. Hence, 
9.7 c.c. is equivalent to 10 c.c. of the alkali and factor is 9.7+10=0.97 
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DECINORMAL HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


The molecular weight of hydrochloric acid is 36.5. A molecule of 
this acid contain one equivalent of hydrogen. Hence 3.65 grams of 
it will be required to make a N/10 solution. Strong hydrochloric 
acid is an aqueous solution of the gas. Hence in order to prepare 
the solution, first take the specific gravity of the strong acid and 
from the table (Appendix iv) find out its strength and calculate the 
volume which would contain 3.65 grams of HCI gas. Now deliver 
the calculated amount of the strong acid into a measuring flask by 
means of a fractional pipette and make up to 1000 c.c. with dis- 
tilled water. Titrate with decinormal caustic soda solution using lit- 
mus as an indicator and find out the factor. 


PROBLEMS 


1. To determine the strength of a sample of sulphuric acid.* 

Take out 5 c.c of the given acid and dilute up to 250 c.c ina 
measuring flask of that size. 

Fill your burette with this acid and titrate with N/10 NaOH, 
using litmus as indicator. Take the mean of three titrations. 

Suppose 10.5 c.c of this acid is required to neutral ise 10 c.c of 
N/10 alkali (factor-0.97). 


* The teacher should give the student a sample of acid to determine its 
strength. 
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10.c.c of the alkali = 9.7 c.c of N/10 alkali. 
10.5 c.c of the acid is equivalent 10 9.7 c.c to N/10 alkali. 
9.7 x 250 


ALEG al or 250 c.c = 
10.5 10.5 


Å 
Now, 1 c.c of N/10 HSO, contains a 
1000 





or 0.0049 grams 


of H,SO,. Hence, in 250 c.c of the acid we have 

9.7 x 250 
10.5 
This is contained in 5 c.c of the original sample. Therefore the 


x 0.0049 grams of H,SO, 


above number must be multiplied by 20 to calculate the amount of 
HSO, in grams per 100 c.c. of the sample. 

2. To determine the amount of total alkali in soda ash (calcu- 
lated as Na,CO,). 

Weigh out about 2 grams of the sample of the substance froma 
weighing bottle and dissolve in water and make the solution up to 
250 c.c. in a measuring flask. If there be any insoluble impurities, 
allow them to settle. 

Take out 10 c.c. of the clear solution by means of a pipette ina 
basin. Dilute with water. Add a drop of methyl orange. Titrate with 
N/10 HCI which is added from a burette. Take the mean of three or 
four titrations as before. From the amount of acid required, calcu- 
late the amount of Na,CO, in the substance. 

Suppose 12.5 c.c of the solution of the substance is required to 
neutralise 10 c.c. of N/10 HCI. 
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Then 12.5 c.c = 10 c.c. N/10 HCI. 





Or 1:cc2= 19 c.c N/10 HCI. 
12.5 


_ 10x250 


a 250 Cc c.c. N/10 HCl. 


Now 1 c.c. of N/10 Na, CO, solution contains 0.0053 grams 
of Na,CO,. Hence, in 250 c.c of the solution we have 
2 o x 0.0053 grams of Na, CO, . 
This is contained in 2 grams of the original sample and hence 
calculate the amount in 100 grams. 
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COMBUSTION-STRUCTURE OF 
FLAME —-BLOWPIPE 


COMBUSTION 


When a magnesium ribbon is heated in the air, it takes fire and 
burns with dazzling brilliancy. Considerable evolution of heat and 
light takes place and a white residue is left behind. 

Again, take a bit of sulphur in a crucible and heat it, and when 
it takes fire, remove the flame. The sulphur continues to burn with 
a bluish flame and at the same time a suffocating smell is noticed. 
In a few minutes all the sulphur is burnt away as sulphur dioxide 
and nothing is left behind. 

These are instances of combustion by which we generally mean 
the combination of substances with oxygen with evolution of heat 
and light. 

But in its widest application, the term is applied to any chemi- - 
cal change attended with heat and light, e. g., hydrogen burning in 
chlorine. 

SLOW COMBUSTION 

The phenomenon of the rusting of iron filings is an example of 
slow combustion. The union of iron with the oxygen of air takes 
place very slowly and the heat which is evolved is lost by radiation 
or conduction as soon as it is produced and there is no appreciable 
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rise in temperature. But when iron burns in oxygen the union takes 
place very rapidly and the iron becomes incandescent. 

When a piece of lime is held in an oxyhydrogen flame or a 
platinum wire is heated,the temperature gradually rises until at last 
the substance becomes incandescent. This phenomenon ts not com- 
bustion because although the substance emits heat and light, it does 
not undergo any chemical change. It regains its original appear- 
ance, as soon as it is removed from the source of heat.* 


EXPLOSION 


This is an instance of combustion, in which so much heat is 
evolved in a moment, as to increase enormously the pressure of the 
gases produced by the action, giving the surrounding atmosphere a 
sudden shock causing a loud report. 

A mixture of two volumes of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
collected in a detonating bottle and brought near a flame explodes, 
accompanied by a sudden flash with a very loud report. 
Combustible Substances and Supporters of Combustion 
In the ordinary cases of combustion, e. g., coal gas or hydrogen 
burning in air, we call the substances. 


COMBUSTIBLE SUBSTANCE AND SUPPORTERS 
OF COMBUSTION 
In the ordinary cases of combustion, e.g., coal gas or hydrogn 
in air, we call the substances burning as the combustible substances 


* Oxides of aluminium, magnesium, barium, and strontium are examples 
of substances, which become incandescent, like lime when heated air, without 
undergoing any chemical change. 
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and the surrounding envelope of air as the supporter of combus- 
tion. But these terms are relative and the process may be reversed 
by a slight modification of the conditions, as will be proved by the 
following experiments. 

(1) Take an ordinary lamp chimney and fit its lower opening 
with a cork board with two holes. Through one hole pass a short 
glass tube about 7 or 8 m.m. diameter and about 10 c. m. long. 
Through the other pass another glass tube, 
about 4 or 5 m. m. diameter and connect it 
with a gas tap by means of a rubber tubing 
(see Fig.63). Clamp the arrangement upright 
and cover the top of the chimney with a mica 
plate with a hole in the centre. Turn the gas 
tap. As the stream of gas passes through the 
narrow tube, air will be drawn in through 
the wider one. Now pass a lighted taper up 
the wider tuba when the air will take fire 
and burn in the atmosphere of coal gas with 
a pale blue flame. Here, the air may be called 
the combustible substance and coal gas the 





Fic. 63. 


supporter of combustion. 

The excess of coal gas escaping from the top can be inflamed 
when it burns with a luminous flame. In this case, the coal gas is 
the combustible substance and air the supporter of combustion. So 
these terms are relative. 
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(2) Connect a glass tube ending in a jet to a gas 
‘holder containing oxygen. On slowly opening the 
tap the oxygen escapes through the jet in a narrow 
stream. Now take a tall jar full of hydrogen and 
hold it mouth downwards. Ignite the gas at the 
mouth and immediately thrust the jet in. (Fig. 64). 
The jet of oxygen ignites as it passes the zone of 
burning hydrogen and continues to burn until all 
the hydrogen is used up. Fic. 64. 


STRUCTURE OF FLAME 


The Bunsen burner, besides being used for ordinary heating 
purposes, constitutes a most valuable analytical instrument. Its spe- 
cial properties depend upon the fact that different regions of the 
~ flame possess different temperatures and it may be adapted for oxi- 
dation as well as for reduction. So by a judicions use it may be 
made to serve various purposes. 

In order to facilitate the application of the various reactions, a 
brief outline of the structure of the Bunsen flame is given here. The 
Bunsen flame when it is getting a full supply of air consists of two 
cones. The inner cone is darker in colour and consists of hot unburnt 
gas. The outer hollow cone is light-blue in colour and it is here that 
the gas burns. That the inner cone consists of unburnt gas may be 
easily proved by various experiments. 
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(1) Pierce a match stick with a pin. Place the pin accross the 
mouth of the burner so that the head of the match stick projects a 
little above the mouth of the burner (Fig. 65). Light the gas; it burns 
as usual but the match stick does not take fire. 

(2) Take a sheet of white paper and depress it upon Bunsen 
flame momentarily. The paper will be charred in a circle leaving 
the central portion quite clean. 





Fic. 65. Fic. 66. 


Partially close the air holes. The tip of the inner cone will ap- 
pear luminous. This luminous region has got reducing properties 
while the non-luminous outer cone has got oxidising properties (Fig. 
66). 

Now as it is not always convenient to hold the substance di- 
rectly in the flame, for oxidising or reducing purposes, the flame is 
directed against the substance conveniently placed by means of a 
mouth blowpipe. 
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For this purpose a jet is placed in the burner and the air holes 
are closed. After lighting the gas, the mouth of the blowpipe is 
placed on the tip of the jet and air blown in slowly and uniformly. 
Here the student should practise how to blow a continual and steady 
current of air thought the pipe. The air should not be blown from 
the lungs but from the cheeks inflated with air. A slight practice 
will render the process easy. 

Now the flame shall assume the shape as shown in Fig. 67. 
When it is required to oxidise something it is held at 0, the tip of the 





Fic. 67. 


outer sone While, on the other hand, if it is required to be reduced, 
the substance is held at r near the tip of the inner cone. The differ- 
ent effects may be seen from the following experiment. 

Have a piece of glass known as lead glass, so named because it 
contains some lead salt. Hold a point or the glass against the reduc- 
ing flame. It will presently assume a shining black appearance owing 
to the reduction of the lead salt to metallic lead. Now hold the 
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blackened spot agaitst the oxiding flame, and it will again beeome 
colourless. 


BLOWPIPE REACTIONS 


After having acquired some practice in the use of the mouth 
blowpipe, the student should proceed with the following dry reac- 
tions. 


LEAD 


(a) Reduction : Mix some lead oxide or litharge with dry 
sodium carbonate in a mortar. Place a small quantity of this mix- 
ture in a shallow depression made on a piece of sound charcoal 
by means of a penknife or cork borer. Close the air holes of 
your Bunsen burner, insert the blowpipe jet within the tube and 
light the gas. Direct a gentle blast of air across the flame from 
the nozzle of your blowpipe, and hold the substance in the re- 
ducing flame. In a short time, the substance will melt and if the 
blowing is continuous, small metallic globules or beads of lead 
will be observed. The beads, on being hammered on an anvil, 
are found to be malleable and may be beaten into thin foils. 
Notice also that metallic lead is very soft and leaves a black 
mark on paper. 

(3) Oxidation : Heat the small metallic beads of lead again on 
a piece of charcoal in the oxidising flame. Observe the yellow 
oxide of lead formed as crust and the shining metallic lustre is no 
longer visible. 
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COPPER 


Mix a small quantiy of black copper oxide or any other cop- 
per compound with excess of dry sodium carbonate and potas- 
sium cyanide and heat the mixture on a piece of charcoal in the 
reducing flame. After continuous blowing for some minutes small 
reddish particles or scales are observed. Dissolve these particles 
in nitric acid and notice the blue solution of copper nitrate, which 
becomes intensely blue on the addition of excess of ammonium 
hydrate. 


MERCURY 


Mix a little mercuric chloride or any other mercury compound 
with dry sodium carbonate and heat the mixture on a piece of char- 
coal in the reducing flame. Observe that the substance volatilises 
and no metallic beads are formed. Heat the same mixture in a bulb 
tube in the Bunsen flame and notice that metallic mercury sublimes 
and forms a mirror in the cold part of the tube. The bulb tube may 
be broken and the minute globules of mercury examined on a piece 
of paper or watch glass. 


[RON 
Mix some ferric oxide or any other iron compound with sodium 
carbonate and heat the mixture on a piece of charcoal in the reducing 
flame. Observe that a black residue is left behind, which is attracted 


by a magnet. Treat the powder with strong HC1 and a few drops of 
HNO,, warm and add to the yellow solution a few drops 
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of potassium ferrocyanide solution and notice the fine blue precipi- 
tate known as Prussian blue. 


ZINC 


(a) Heat a small quantity of a mixture of sodium carbonate 
and zinc carbonate or any other compound of zinc on a piece of 
charcoal in the reducing flame. Observe that no metallic beads 
are obtained, as the metal volatilises and leaves behind an incrus- 
tation of zinc oxide, which is yellow when hot and white when 
cold. 

(b) Heat some zinc oxide or any other compound on a piece of 
cHarcoal in the oxidising flame (without the addition of any reduc 
ing agent) moisten the residue with a few drops of cobalt nitrate 
solution and heat again in the oxidising flame. Observe that a beau 
tiful green mass is left behind. 


MAGNESIUM 


Heat some magnesium carbonate on a piece of charcoal in the 
oxidising flame after moistening with cobalt nitrate solution and 
observe that an infusible pink residue is left behind. 


Borax BEAD TESTS 


Take a platinum wire with one end fused to a glass rod and the 
other end bent in the form of a loop. Heat the wire in the oxidising 
flame and while red hot dip it in some powdered borax in a watch 
glass. Some borax will adhere to the loop. Heat the borax again 
and observe that it swells up and finally becomes colourless and 
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transparent. Fuse this transparent borax bead with a trace of copper 
oxide in the oxiding flame; the bead will be greenish blue, which, 
when heated again in the reducing flame, becomes almost colourless. 
Prepare another colourless borax bead, after throwing away 
the copper bead and cleaning the wire, and fuse it with a trace of 
ferric oxide in the oxidising flame. The bead will be coloured light 
yellow when cold and when heated again in the reducing flame 
will be changed to light green (bottle green). 
FLAME COLOURATIONS 
Take a little of the substance in a watch glass, moisten with a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid. Heat a trace of the substance at the 


end of a platinum wire in the outer mantle of the Bunsen flame and 
note the colour of the flame. 


Sodium Compounds — Intense yellow. 
Calcium » — Red. 
Copper » — Green. 


N. B. The platinum wire should be properly cleaned after each 
experiment by repeatedly dipping it in hydrochloric acid and heat- 
ing in the Bunsen flame. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
WET REACTIONS 
MERCURY 


It forms two series of salts, mercurous and mercuric. Mercurous 
salts: 

Use a solution of mercurous nitrate. 

(1) HC1 or soluble chlorides produce a white precipitate of 
mercurous chloride or calomel, Hg, CL, which is insoluble in HNO, 
and is blackened by NH,OH. 

(2) HS produces a black precipitate of mercuric sulphide and 
metallic mercury. This black sulphide is insoluble in HNO, and 
soluble in aqua regia. 

(3) NaOH or KOH produces a dark brown or black precipitate 
of mercurous oxide. 

(4) SnCl, precipitates grey metallic mercury. If the liquid be 
poured off and the grey residue boiled with strong hydrochloric 
acid, distinct globules of mercury are obtained. 

(5) KI produces a green precipitate of mercurous iodide, Hg, L. 

(6) Place a bit of bright copper in a solution of mercurous or 
mercuric salt; notice that the copper is coated with a grey deposit of 
mercury, which becomes bright on rubbing. 
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Mercuric Salts : 

Use a solution of mercuric chloride. 

(1) H,S produces a black precipitate of HgS, mercuric sulphide. 
If H,S is passed very slowly or better when an aqueous solution of 
ELS is added gradually to a dilute solution of the mercuric salt, at 
first a white precipitate is observed, which rapidly change to yellow,. 
brown, red and finally to black sulphide on the addition of excess 
of the reagent. These coloured precipitates are due to mixtures of 
HgS and HgCl in varying proportions. HgS is insoluble in HNO,, 
but soluble in aqua regia. 

(2) NaOH or KOH produces a — precipitate of metcuric 
oxide. 

(3) NH,OH produces what is known as “infusible white 
precipitate,” NH, HgCl. 

(4) KI gives a scarlet precipitate of Hgl, mercuric iodide, soluble 
in excess of either of the reagents. 

(5) SnCl, produces at first a white precipitate of mercurous 
chloride, which is reduced to grey mercury on the addition of excess 
of the reagent. Boil the grey residue with strong HCI; globules of 
mercury will be obtained. 


COPPER 


Use a solution of copper sulphate, 

(1) HS precipitates black cupric sulphide, soluble in hot nitric 
acid and in potassium cyanide but insoluble in caustic alkalis and 
` also in hot dilute H,SO,. 
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(2) NaOH or KOH produces a greenish blue precipi tate of 
cupric hydrate, which turns to black CuO on boiling with excess of 
the reagent. In the presence of grape sugar the blue precipitate of 
Cu(OH),, on boiling, is gradually changed into red cuprous oxide 
CuO. 

(3) Dilute ammonia when added cautiously in small quantities 
produces at first a greenish blue precipitate of copper hydrate, which 
is soluble in excess of the reagent, nee a beautiful azure blue 
liquid. 

(4) K,Fe(CN), potassium ferrocyanide, erodes even in very 
dilute solutions a raddish brown aa precipitate of cupric 
ferrocyanide. 


IRON 


It forms two series of salts, ferrous and ferric. 
Ferrous Salts : 

Take some green crystals of ferrous sulphate or green vitriol 
and dissolve in distilled water, previously boiled to expel all dis- 
solved air. Any yellow crust of ferric sulphate should first be re- 
moved by repeated washing with distilled water. Use a solution of 
ferrous sulphate thus prepared. 

(1) (NH,),S, ammonium sulphide, produces a back: precipitate 
of ferrous sulphide, readily soluble in acids with the evolution of 
HS. s 
(2) ELS gives no precipitate in acid solutions ; in dilute neutral 
solutions FeS is partly precipitated. 

(3) Ammonia produces a white precipitate of ferrous hydrate, 
when the ferrous salt is free from ferric salt this precipitate turns 
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rapidly to a dirt green colour owing to the absorption of atmospheric 


oxygen. 


Ferric Salts: 


Use a solution of ferric chloride. 
(1) ELS, in acid solution, produces a precipitate of sulphur, and 
the salt is reduced to ferrous salt. 
(2) (NH,),S produces a black precipitate of FeS, ferrous sul- 
phide; the ferric salt being reduced to ferrous salt with separation of 


sulphur. 


(3) NH,OH, or alkaline hydrate, produces a reddish brown pre- 
cipitate of ferric hydrate readily soluble in acids. 


DISTINGUISHING TESTS FOR FERROUS AND FERRIC SALTS. 


Reagents 


Potassium 
ferrocyanide 
solution. 
K,Fe (CN),. 


Potassium 
ferricyanide 
solution 
K,Fe(CN),. 
Ammonium 
or potassium 
sulphocyanide 
solutions. 
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Feral 


produces a bluish a fine blue 
white precipitate precipitate. 
of KF (CN), which (Prussian Blue) 
is rapidly changed Insoluble in HCl 
to Prussian blue on | but soluble in oxalic 


exposure to air. acid; decom posed by 
NaOH with formation 
of ferric hydrate. 
a dark blue no precipitate, 
precipitate but simply changes 
(Turnbull’s Blue) the colour to 
reddish brown 
no colouration if a blood red 
the salt is perfectly colouration even 
free from ferric. in very dilute 
solutions. 
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ZINC 


Use a solution of zinc sulphate, ZnSO,, 7HO 

(1) Ammonium sulphide, (NH,),S, gives a white precipitate of 
zinc sulphide, ZnS; soluble in HCI and HSO, with the evolution of 
HS. 

(2) H,S produces in neutral solutions a partial precipitate of 
Zns. 

(3) NaOH or KOH precipitates the hydrate, Zn (OH) 5 soluble 
in excess of the reagent forming a zincate. 

Zn(OH) + 2KOH = Zn(OK) + 2H O. 


CALCIUM 


Use a solution of calcium chloride, CaCl. 

(1) Ammonium carbonate, (NH,),CO,, produces a white pre- 
cipitate of CaCO.. 

(2) H,SO, or a soluble sulphate produces, from a strong solu- 
tion of calcium chloride, a white precipitate of calcium sulphate, 
CaSO, sparingly soluble in water. It dissolves on boiling in a strong 
solution of ammonium sulphate. 

(3) Ammonium oxalate, CO, (NH,),, produces, even from a 
very dilute solution, a white crystalline precipitate of calcium ox- 
alate, soluble in mineral acids (HCI or HNO,), insolube in acetic 
acid, C,H,O.,. 


MAGNESIUM 


Use a solution of magnesium sulphate. 
(1) NH,OH produces a partial precipitate of magnesium 
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hydrate Mg (OH), in the absence of ammonium chloride. It gives 
no precipitate in the presence of NH,C1 owing to the formation of 
a soluble double chloride. 

(2) Baryta water, Ba(OH), also precipitates Mg (OH), in the 
absence of ammonium salts. 

(3) Sodiumhydrogen phosphate, Na,HPO,, produces a white 
crystalline precipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
MgNH,PO,, in the presence of ammonium chloride and ammonia; 
this precipitate is soluble in dilute mineral acids and also in acetic 
_acid. From very dilute solutions the precipitate is slowly obtained 
after rubbing the sides of the test tube with a rod. 


SODIUM 


All sodium compounds are soluble in water, and impart an 
intense golden yellow colour to the non-luminous Bunsen 
flame. 


EXAMINATION OF SOLIDS IN NATURAL WATERS 
(QUALITATIVE) 


Take some water to be examined in a beaker and boil. When 
about three fourths of the liquid have been evaporated, add more of 
the water and boil again. In this way a large volume of the water 
will be boiled off and when finally evaporated to dryness in a por- 
celain basin on a water bath, will leave behind a fairly large quan- 
tity of solid residue. Dissolve this residue in distiled water, filter off 
any insoluble matter and test the clear filtrate by the following 
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tests. Keep the insoluble residue for further examination. 

(a) Add a few drops of silver nitrate solution; a white curdy 
precipitate, soluble in ammonium hydrate and insoluble in nitric 
acid, indicates the presence of chlorides. 

(b) Add a few drops of barium chloride solution; a white 
precipitate, insoluble in hydrochloric adid, indicates the presence 
of a sulphate. 

(c) Test the presence of a nitrate by the ring test with ferrous 
sulphate and sulphuric acid as directed before (p. 74). 

(d) Test the presence of sodium, calcium, magnesium and iron 
by their respective tests. 

(e) The residue insoluble in distilled water should be partly . 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid in atest tube fitted with a cork 
and delivery tube, and if any effervescence is noticed, the evolved 
gas should be passed into lime water and tested for CO,,. 

(f) Dissolve another portion of the residue in the least quantity 
of dilute hydrochloric acid and test the solution for calcium and 
magnesium by their respective tests. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SIMPLE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 
1. LEAD CHLORIDE 


Take small quantities of litharge, PbO, and lead peroxide, PbO,, 
in separate test tubes add hydrochloric acid to each and boil. Ob- 
serve that chlorine is evolved only in the latter case and lead chlo- 
ride is formed in both, which when dissolved in boiling water and 
allowed to cool is deposited in fine crystals. 

(a) PbO + 2HCI = PbCl, + H,O. 
(b) PbO, + 4HCl = PbCl, + 2H,O + Cl. 


2. LEAD NITRATE 


Take some dilute nitric acid in a porcelain basin, add to it small 
quantities of lead monoxide or litharge, stir with a glass rod and 
warm the mixture. When the whole of the acid is neutralised and 
no more of litharge is dissolved, filter off the liquid and observe 
that the filtrate is neutral, i.e. turns neither blue litmus red nor red 
litmus blue. Concentrate the solution by evaporation and allow to 
cool. Crystals of lead nitrate will appear. 


3. COPPER SULPHATE 


Use black copper oxide and dilute sulphuric acid and apply the 
above method. The filtrate on evaporation will yield blue crystals 
of copper sulphate. 
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4. ZINC SULPHATE 


Apply the same method using zinc oxide and dilute sulphuric 
acid. 


5. SODIUM HYDRATE 


Take some dilute solution of sodium carbonate and treat it with 
milk of lime. Warm the mixture and stir with a rod. After some time 
allow the precipitate of calcium carbonate to settle and test a few 
drops of the clear supernatant liquid with dilute hydrochloric acid; 
if no effervescence is noticed the whole of the sodinm carbonate 
must have been changed to sodium hydrate. Filter and evaporate 
the dilute solutiou of sodium hydrate, thus formed, first in a porce- 
lain basin and finally in a silver or nickel basin and heat to dull 
redness. A white residue of caustic soda will be found. 


6. PURE SODIUM CHLORIDE 


(i) Prepare a solution of sodium chloride by the neutralisation 
of dilute hydrochloric acid by a dilute solution of pure sodium hy- 
drate, using pieces of red and blue litmus papers spread on a porce- 
lain tile, as indicators; the neutral produt will neither redden blue 
litmus nor turn red litmus blue. Evaporate this neutral solution and 
allow to cool; crystals of sodium chloride will appear. 

(ii) Prepare a saturated solution of common sait (brine) and fil- 
ter. Collect the clear filtrate in a beaker and pass hydrochloric acid 
gas into it (Fig 68). The hydrochloric acid gas is conveniently gen- 
erated by dropping strong hydroric acid from the tap funnel on 
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strong sulphuric acid contained in the flask. As sodium ehloride is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid solution, it will appear as crystals 


eeh ahe niitatihanemaninn* Sa 





p. 
aim 


Fic. 68. 


` after the passing of the gas for some time. Use an inverted funnel 
for passing the gas into the liquid as ordinary delivery tubes are 
easily blocked up by the substance precipitated. Allow the crystals 
to settle and separate them from the mother liquor by filtration. Wash 
with strong hydrochloric acid while on the filter and spread on a 
flat porcelain basin. Heat the basin gently over an asbestos board to 
drive off moisture and hydrochloric acid. 
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APPENDIX I 
l TABLE OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS 
O= 16 


Aluminium Iron 
Antimony Lead 
Arsenic Magnesium 
Barium ' Manganese 
Bismuth j Mercury 
Boron Nickel 
Bromine Nitrogen 
Cadmium Oxygen 
Calcium Phosphorus 
Carbon Platinum 
Chlorine Potassium 
Chromium Silicon 

_ Cobalt Silver 
Copper Sodium 
Fluorine Strontium 
Gold Sulphur 
Hydrogen Tin 


Iodine Zinc 





APPENDIX II 


TENSION OF AQUEOUS VAPOUR 


Tension in Tension in 
millimetres millimetres 


12.699 
13.536 
14.421 
15.357 
16.346 


17.391 
18.495 
19.659 
20.888 
22.184 
23.550 
24.988 
26.505 





28.101 
29.782 
31.548 
33.406 
35.359 
37.410 
39.565 
41.827 
44.201 
46.691 
49.302 
52.039 
54.906 


Sp. gr. at 15°C. 


1.200 
1.300 
1.400 
1.500 
1.550 
1.600 
1.650 
1.700 
1.720 
1.740 
1.760 
1.780 
1.800 
1.805 
1.810 
1.815 
1.820 
1.825 
1.830 
1.835 
1.840 
1.840 
1.84] 
1.841 
1.8385 


APPENDIX M 


STRENGTH OF SULPHURIC ACID OF DIFFERENT 
DensITIES—(Lunge) 





Percentage of 
HSO, by weight 


21.32 
39.19 
50.11 
59.70 
64.26 
68.70 
72.96 
7717 
78.92 
80.68 
82.44 
84.50 
86.92 
87.60 
88.30 
89.05 
90.05 
91.00 
92.10 
93.56 
95.90 
98.72 
96.30 
98.20 
99.31 


APPENDIX IV 


- STRENGTH OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID OF DIFFERENT 





DensiTiEs—(Lunge) 
Sp. gr.at 15°C Percentage of 
HCI BY weight 
1.110 21.92 
1.115 22.86 
1.120 23.82 
1.125 24.78 
1.130 25.13 
1.135 26.70 
1.140 27.66 
1.145 28.61 
1.150 29.57 
1.155 30.55 
1.160 31.52 
1.165 32.49 
1.170 33.46 
1.175 34.42 
1.180 35.39 


Acids 

Acidimetry 

Air, active part of 
composition of 
inactive part of 
weight of 

Alkalies 

Alkalimetry 

Ammonia 


B 
Barometer 
Balance, chemical 
Sartorious 
Bead tests 
Bleaching by chlorine 


by sulphur dioxide ... 


Blowpipe, table 

mouth 
Boiling point 

determination 
Borax Bead 
Boyle’s Law 
Burette 

reading a 
Burner, batswing 

Bunsen 

fishtail 

rose 


INDEX 


110 
35,36 
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C 
Calcium „. 126,131 
Calx : a 35 
Candle, chemistry ofa... 36 
Carbon dioxide pe 83 
density of re 50 
in carbonate n 85 
in respiration m 84 
Carbon monoxide Me 86 
Caustic soda, decinormal 113 
Centigrade scale ai 22 
Chamber crystals be 94 
Charles’ Law we 46,47 
Chlorine a 81 
water as 82 
Coefficient of expansion... 44 
Combustion sie 117 
slow ee 117 
supporter of aii 119 
Compounds m 53 
Copper 124,126,128 
Copper sulphate A 134 
recovery of water of... 92 
crystallisation of ... 69 
Cork borer sii 9 
Cork press ra 8 
Crystal 3 28 
Crystallisation a 28 
water of oe 68 
D 
Decinormal solution __... [11 
Desiccator i 70 
Distillation i 28 


fractional x 31 
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E 
Electrolysis 
Equivalent of copper 
of magnesium 
of oxygen 
of zinc 
Explosion 


F 
Fahrenheit scale 
Ferric salts 
Ferrous salts 
Filtration 
Flame, brush 
Bunsen 
colorations 
oxidising 
pointed 
reducing 
singing 
structure of 


G 
Gas, density of 


dissolved in water... 


laughing 

Glass jet, making 
rod, fusing a 
tube, bending a 
blowing bulb in a 
cutting a 
sealing a 

Gram 


H 
Hydrochloric acid 


decinormal solution of ... 
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65 
107 
106 

68 
104 
118 


22 
130 
129,130 


80 
114 


tests of 8l 
Hydrogen 62 
I 
Iron 124,129 
K 
Kipp’s apparatus 50 
L 
Laughing gas 75 
Law, Boyle’s 42, 47 

Charles’ 46, 47 
Lead 123 
chloride 134 
Glass 122 
nitrate 134 
Liebig’s condenser 30: 
Litre 13,18 
M 
Magnesium “125,531 
Measuring cylinder 18 
flask i 19 
Mercury 124,127,128 
Methyl orange 112 
Metre LI 
Mixtures 53 
N 
Nitric acid, preparation of 73 
ring test of 74 
Nitric oxide 76 
Nitrogen 78 
Nitrous oxide 79 


O 
Oxidation 99,123 
Oxidising agent 101 
flame 121 
Oxygen 59 
density of 48 
equivalent of ... 68 
P 
Pipette 19 
fractional 112 
Prussian blue 125,130 
Q 
Qualitative analysis, 
principle of 97 
R 
Recovery of copper 
sulphate A 92 
of potassium chlorid 61 
of zinc sulphate 63 
Reducing agent 103,123 
flame 121 
Reduction 103 
Rider 16 
S 
Sodium 126,132 
Sodium carbonate, 
decinormal 11] 
Sodium chloride, 
preparation of 135 
Sodium hydrate 135 
Solubility, curve of 34 
determination of 32 


Practical Inorganic Chemistry 


Solution, centinormal 
decinormal 
normal 
standard 
Sulphur 
milk of 
monoclinic 
plastic 
prismatic 
rhombic 
Sulphur dioxide 
tests of sis 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
use in analysis of 
Sulphuric acid 
decinormal 
strength of a sample of 
Synthesis 


T 
Thermometer 
degree of a 
Titration m 
Total alkali in soda ash 
Turnbull’ s blue 


U: 
Unit of length 
of mass 
of surface 
of volume 
of weight 


V 
Vapour pressure 
Volumetric analysis 


Tit 
111 
110 
110 
88 
89 
88 
89 
89 
88 
90 
92 
95 
97 
93 
11] 
114 
66 


21 
22 
113 
115 
130 


li 
13 
12 
13 
13 


29 
110 
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W 
Wash bottle 
Water bath 
Water, analysis of 
composition of 
dissolved gas in 
of crystallisation 


- Weighing, directions for... 


Weight box 
Woulff’s bottle 
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Z 
Zinc s 125,131 
Zinc sulphate we. 135 
preparation of m 135 
recovery of sii 63 


FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS OF 
CHEMISTRY AT THE 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE” 


In his ever-memorable letter addressed to Lord Amherst in 1823 by 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray, the latter pointed out that the establishment 
of a Sanskrit College "would perpetuate ignorance" and keep India 
on a level with the Middle Ages of Europe with its scholastic phi- 
losophy. The great Indian Reformer pleaded for the "employing of 
European gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the natives 
of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy 
and other useful sciences which the natives of Europe have carried 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants 
of other parts of the world." 

Ram Mohan was far ahead of his age. The time was not yet ripe 
for the cultivation of Physical Sciences by natives of India. It was 
necessary that Western literature and culture should first strike root 
in the Indian soil and that at least the life-time of two generations 
must intervene before the craving for science would begin, espe- 
cially when we bear in mind that the Hindu is steeped to the mar- 
row in metaphysics and speculative sciences. Thus we find ‘that 
among the alumni of the old Hindu College, there were thoughtful 
writers, speakers, social reformers like Krishnamohan Banerji, 
Ramgopal Ghose, Rajnarain Bose and Rarntanu Lahiri. Some of 
the creators of modern Bengali literature also belonged to this pe- 
riod, e.g., Madhusudan Dutt and Peary Chand Mitra. 

A space of two generations is but a short spell in the lifetime of 
a nation. The old Hindu College was founded in 1817. If we take 
56 years to represent two generations in Bengal we come upon the 
year 1873-an annus mirabilis in Bengal at any rate. Sir George 
- Campbell was a remarkable man in more ways than one. We are 


* This contribution appeared in the "Presidency College Magazine,” Calcutta, 
Vol. 1, 1915. 
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not called upon here to pass a verdict upon his administration of 
Bengal (1871-1874). Suffice it to say that he was a man of striking 
originality. Long before an Indian leader like Mr. Gokhale had made 
the cause of mass education his own, Sir George Campbell had 
taken care to scatter broadcast primary village schools under the 
grant-in-aid system. In fact, the "Campbell Pathshalas" as they are 
called in this province, have kept fragrant the memory of her sixth 
Lieutenant Governor. He had also the foresight to realize that in 
order to place within the easy reach of the people at large the ben- 
efits of Western medical science, instruction in it should be imparted 
through the medium of the vernacular. The "Campbell Medical 
School" of Calcutta, which is the precursor of several similar insti- 
tutions in Bengal and other provinces, equally bears eloquent testi- 
mony to his wisdom. Sir George also in a way prepared the ground 
for the pursuit of science in Bengal. The alumni of the Presidency 
College in the early seventies of the last century will remember that 
Mr. H. F. Blandford was "Professor of Natural Science." He taught, 
we believe, the outlines of Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Meteorol- 
ogy, Physical Geography, etc. Such an arrangement at the present 
day may cause amusement. The student who is well up in the laws 
of evolution knows, however, that heterogeneity is an essential con- 
dition in the rudimentary stage of progress. Sir George Campbell 
realized that the time had come for each of the several branches of 
science to claim undivided attention. He asked for two specialists— 
one in Chemistry and the other in Botany. The then Secretary of 
State was fortunate in securing the services of Alexander (now Sir 
Alexander) Pedler and George (now Sir George) Watt as Professor 
of Chemistry and Botany respectively. Both of them proved to be 
efficient teachers, and successive generations of pupils speak highly 
of the attractive manner in which they taught their subjects. Mr. 
Pedier was posted at the Presidency and Mr. Watt at the Hugli Col- 
lege, and latterly at the Krishnagar College. When Mr. Pedler joined 
his duties in 1874, the premises occupied by the present Presidency 
College were under construction and the old Presidency College 
classes were held partly in the buildings now occupied by the Hindu 
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School and the Sanskrit College, and partly in the rented rooms of 
the upper storey of the Albert Hall. 

On the removal of the Presidency College to the new buildings 
in 1874, the one-storeyed house on the north of the compound in 
which had been located the old Hare School (then just entered into 
possession of its present building) was made over to the Chemical 
Department. Here the Chemical Laboratory slowly and silently grew . 
up to meet the requirements of the time. The teaching in Chemistry 
even for the B.A. course was comparatively elementary, and no 
training in practical work was necessary; this luxury was confined 
only to the students preparing for the M.A. degree in science, who 
in addition to Chemistry had also to take up some branches of Phys- 
ics. Thanks to the persistent pressure brought to bear upon the Sen- 
ate by Sir John Eliot and others, the claims of Science began to 
obtain fuller recognition. For the B.A. degree in science attendance 
in practical classes in Chemistry and Physics was made compul- 
sory. 

The Chemical Department was housed in the old one-storeyed 
building for close upon twenty years, but the growing demand for 
increased accommodation due to the popularity of the subject and 
to the opening of the practical classes began to be keenly felt. Thanks 
to the devoted efforts of Sir A. Pedler, backed by Sir. A. Croft, the 
construction of a new wing of buildings was sanctioned by Sir 
Charles Elliott at a cost of about 1,60,000 rupees. The Chemical 
Department was removed to the existing premises in 1894. It should 
be remembered, however, that some of the valuable researches of 
Sir A. Pedler, e.g., those on "Cobra Poison," “Action of Light on 
Phosphorus," etc., which won for him the distinction of Fellowship, 
of the Royal.Society were carried on in this earlier, humble, unpre- 
tending laboratory. The more complete differentiation of the Sci- 
ence Course and the institution of the B.Sc. degree in 1907 gave a 
fresh impetus to the study of Science. A candidate for a Science 
degree was now relieved of the heavy handicap of taking up En- 
glish literature as one of his subjects, and he was thus in a position ' 
to devote more time and attention to Science. He had on the other 
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hand to go through a systematic training on the practical side. The 
wisdom and foresight of Sir A. Pedler have now been more than 
justified. Practical teaching in Science is now recognized in Europe 
as a sine qua non for a student of science, and laboratory experi- 
ence constitutes the most essential part of his knowledge.* There is 
now no room for a mere smattering in Science. The requirements 
on the practical side of the new University Regulations after 1906 
became so heavy and pressing that by 1908 the laboratory blocks 
of 1894, though spacious, proved to be quite inadequate to accom- 
modate all the classes. It was a fortunate circumstance that the late 
lamented Mr. J. A. Cunningham was in charge of the Chemical 
Department from 1906-1909. His zeal and enthusiasm for the spread 
of scientific education in Bengal was unbounded. Not only at the 
Presidency College but often in his capacity as a University Inspec- 
tor under the New Regulations he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
improve the quality of science teaching in the colleges of Bengal, 
Government and private. The accommodation for the I. Sc., practi- 
cal classes, as also many necessary appliances for teaching, proved 
insufficient, so much so that the premier college in Bengal was in 
imminent risk of being disaffiliated. At the instance of Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. (now Sir) Archdale Earle, the then Director of 
Public Instruction, made a special grant of Rs. 23,000 for the pur- 
chase of indispensable apparatus and chemicals and sanctioned the 
erection of a temporary structure with corrugated iron roofing in 


* Even in England practical instruction in chemistry is of comparatively re- 
cent date, as the following extracts will prove :— 
"At the time (70 years ago) public laboratories for the systematic teaching 
of chemistry did not exist in London. The number of real students of chemistry 
-in this country was very small. They were looked upon by their friends as 
being eccentric young men, who probably would never do any good for them- 
selves, and these few students found practical instruction in the private labo- 
ratories of some of the London teachers * *..... It was not till several years 
later, till 1850 and 1851 that the Medical Schools in London established 
classes of practical chemistry—The Jubilee of the Chemical Society of London, 
pp. 6-7." 
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the quadrangle of the college buildings, and this was fitted up for 
the purpose. A similar arrangement was made for the I. Sc., Practi- 
cal Physics. The removal of the Physical, Physiological and Geo- 
logical Departments to the new Baker Laboratory Buildings con- 
siderably lightened the congestion on the "Arts" and Chemical side 
as the rooms vacated by the former were equally distributed be- 
tween the latter. The one-storeyed building on the northern side in 
which, as we have already seen, the entire Chemical Department 
was accommodated from 1874-1894, and which has since the 
present time been an adjunct of the Physical Department, has now 
reverted to the Chemical Department, and is being specially fitted 
up to meet the requirements of Physical Chemistry; whilst the entire 
wing on the ground floor, which was so long in the possession of 
Dr. Bose, has been fitted up at a cost of Rs. 40,000 to relieve the 
congestion in the M. Sc. classes, and also to afford better facilities 
for research work. The corrugated iron shed is not only an unseemly 
structure but in the summer months the heat is unbearable; and more- 
over the quadrangle being thus blocked up, the ventilation of the 
ground floor has been seriously affected. The real solution of the 
difficulty lies in pulling down the old one-storeyed building and 
raising in its place a three-storeyed one. A scheme to a effect has 
already been submitted to Government. 

It will thus be seen that the Chemical Department has made 
large strides, although judged by the standard of the most progres- 
sive countries in Europe, it may still be found to be wanting in 
some directions. 

An illustrious Chemist thus eloquently advocates the claims of 
science on the attention of Government :~ 

"Englightened countries at last comprehend that all scientific research is a battle to be 
won, and that every victory increases national power. Intelligent nations no longer deny to 
scientific men, worthy the name of Captain, either arms for the cohquest, soldiers devoted 
to their cause or subsidies for their maintenance. Science is no longer an unrecognised 
power, of which, nevertheless, much is expected; to-day every government which does 


nothing for it must expect to be vanquished by rivals, and to receive the censure of 
posterity for its want of forethought"—-J. B. DUMAS, "Faraday Lecture." 
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Thirty years ago, while a student at Edinburgh, I began to no- 
tice that original contributions by Japanese students of Science had 
become a prominent feature in the Journals of the London and Ber- 
lin Chemical Societies. Here was an Asiatic People, who could 
scarcely look back to a glorious past, adding to the world's stock of 
knowledge; while India, the land of Budha, which through the me- 
dium of China had contributed in no small degree to the civilization 
of Japan, was sleeping the sleep of ages. This thought had often 
filled me alternately with pangs of despair as also with emulation. It 
is a matter for sincere congratulation that contributions from our 
advanced post-graduate students now bulk largely in the pages of 
the Chemical Journals of England, Germany and America, and are 
beginning to shed lustre to the chemical laboratory of the Presi- 
dency College. It is not necessary to recount the names of the many 
past students who have worked here during the last twelve years, 
and some of whom are now holding chairs of Chemistry in Gov- 
ernment Colleges of Bengal. I hope I shall be pardoned, however, 
if I give special prominence to the brilliant contributions of two of 
our latest toilers in the field—Méessrs. Rasik Lal Datta and Nilratan 
Dhar—both of whom have shown conspicuous talents and marked 
originality; nor should I omit the name of Mr. Jitendranath Rakshit, 
who has recently been awarded a research grant by the London 
Chemical Society for his investigations on sodium di-acetamide, 
etc.* When the history of the progress of chemical research in India 
comes to be written the names of these three zealous investigators 
will naturally occupy a conspicuous place. 


* How highly some of these researches are esteemed will be evident from the 
following extract :— 

"J. N. Rakshit (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1914, 36, 1221-1222) failed in his 
attempt to prepare tetra-amino-methane by the reduction of tetra-nitro-meth- 
ane with nikel coated zinc and hydrochloric acid and also by tin and the latter 
acid, ammonia and guanidine being formed in each case. Two evidently ap- 
pear to be the limit of the attachment of amino-groups to a single carbon atom, 
the additional nitrogen being usually present as a cyano or imino-group.” — 
Vide "Notes on Recent Theory dnd Practice," by Herbert H. Hodgson, M.A., 
B.Sc., Ph. D.—The Chemical World, November 1914. 
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I cannot conclude this article without recording my sincere grati- 
tude and obligations to Principal James for the warm and abiding 
interest he has always taken in the affairs of the Chemical Depart- 
ment. The difficulties which beset the path of a research student in 
science in India are many and often prove to be well nigh insur- 
mountable. Mr. James has always done his best to smooth the path 
of the young workers and often facilities to them. The progress of 
recent chemical research at the Presidency College is thus destined 
to be closely associated with his name. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
DAWN OF SCIENCE IN MODERN INDIA* 


With great diffidence I have responded to your call to preside at this 
conference. It is not, however, my intention today to make a disqui- 
sition on any branch of scientific research. I shall content myself 
with a humble, but by no means a less important theme. 

Our age is pre-eminently an age of science. It has been nightly 
observed by a great English writer: “Modern civilisation rests upon 
Physical Science: take away her gifts to our country, and our posi- 
tion among the leading nations of the world is gone tomorrow; for 
it is Physical Science only that makes intelligence and moral en- 
ergy stronger than brute force.’’ The recent war has amply demon- 
strated the truth of this observation. While Europe, America and 
Japan have taken to the field of science with singular vigour and 
activity, how does the land lie about us in India? The situation fills 
our mind with sorrow and shame, and you will excuse me if I enter 
into a short history of the subject. 


DAWN OF SCIENCE IN MODERN INDIA 


Indian culture has been from time immemorial of a peculiar cast 
and mould. It will not be quite wrong to say that the Hindus are pre- 
eminently a metaphysical nation. Not that the cultivation of Physi- 
cal Science was entirely neglected in India’s ancient days, but it 
proceeded as an adjunct to the study of metaphysics and religion. 
From the time, which marked the decline of Buddhism, commenced 
the dark ages of India and for the last 1000 years or more, India has 
been a tabula rasa so far as the cultivation of Physical Sciences is 
concernd. In Europe, the lamp of science has been burning dimly 
from the time of Paracelsus and Basil Valentine and Galileo, New- 
ton and Boyle, but more and more brilliantly in the 18" and 19" 


* General President, Seventh Indian Science Congress held during 3-8 January, 
1920 at Nagpur. 
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centuries. We in the east, on the other hand have been living all this 
time in silent and ecstatic meditation. To the Hindu, nursed in the 
principles of Vedanta, the material world has no real existence; and 
Sankara, as an exponent of the Vedanta philosophy, is unsparing in . 
his criticism and denunciation of the atomic theory as propounded 
in the Vaiseshika philosophy, ridiculing the author of.the system 
itself as “Kanada’’ or atom — eater. No wonder M. Cousin in his 
“History of Philosophy’? quotes such passages as these: “Science is 
superior to practice, and contemplation is superior to science; pre- 
fer contemplation to science, inaction to action, faith to work, etc.” 
As M. Senart says- “The Hindu mind is very religious and very 
speculative; an obstinate guardian of traditions, it is singularly in- 
sensible to the joys of action and to the solicitations of material 
progress.’’ The attitude of Indian mind towards the study of the 
laws of the material world and the incessant activity of the west is 
aptly summed up in well- known lines of the poet. 

The East bowed low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain, 

She let the legions thunder past 

And plunged in thought again. 

It could not be expected that, with such a bent of mind of the 
people, there should have been much activity for the cultivation of 
the Physical Sciences in this part of the world. Besides, with the 
decay of the ancient Hindu and Buddhistic culture, an intellectual 
torpor took possession of the Indian mind and the spirit of enquiry 
after truth rapidly declined. Authority of the Shastras took the place 
of reason and clouded human intellect. A state of mind was thus 
fostered which was inimical to the study of Science, which accepts 
things not on trust, but by verification. 

Indian mind lay in this condition till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when new conditions of life arose out of the estab- 
lishment of British rule. This contact with the West brought in new 
ideas and new modes of thought in Indian life. The introduction of 
western culture was beset with many difficulties and encountered 
great resistance at the start. 
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I shall not enter here into the history of the bitter controversy 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists in the days of Macaulay, 
which ended in the triumph of the latter. The whirling of time had 
brought on its own revenge. Raja Ram Mohan Ray, the maker of 
modern India and who was the first to resuscitate the Upanishads ın 
Bengal and to translate some of them into English, and who himself 
was deeply imbued with the Vedanta doctrines, characterized San- 
skrit learning as calculated to cause “a lamentable check to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge.” “Nor will youths be fitted,” cried this great 
Reformer, “to be better members of society by the Vedantic doc- 
trines which teach them to believe that all visible things have no 
real existence, that as father, brother, etc. have no real entity, they 
consequently deserve no real affection, and therefore the sooner 
we escape from them and leave the world, the better.” “He, there- 
fore, appealed to the then Governor-General of India, Lord Amherst, 
to discourage “such imaginary learning, and employ European 
gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the natives of India in 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and other 
useful sciences, which the natives of Europe have carried to a de- 
gree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of 
other parts of the world.” These memorable words were uttered close 
upon a centrury ago, but they bear repetition even today. 

To the Serampur missionaries, headed by Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, as also to the founders of the old Hindu School at Calcutta, 
belongs the credit of being the first to usher in the dawn of intellec- 
tual renaissance in Bengal. The earliest systematic attempt to teach 
the elements of Chemistry were made by John Mack, who was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh University and who came out to India in 
1821 as professor of the Natural Sciences in the newly founded 
College at Serampur. Mack used to deliver his lectures to his pupils 
both in Calcutta and at Serampur. His treatise on Chemistry in 
Bengali, published in 1834, is perhaps the first rendering of the 
science in Indian language. The establishment in 1835 of the Medi- 
cal College at Calcutta. also promoted the study of Chemistry. Among 
the teachers of this science who have left their mark in our educa- 
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tional history and are remembered even to this day, the name of 
O’Shaughnessy stands pre-eminent. 

O’Shaughnessy was an enthusiast in the teaching of Chemistry. 
In his Manual of Chemistry written in 1842, he says : “On the manu- 
facture of glass, porcelain, and various kinds of pottery, in the pro- 
duction of saltpetre, the cultivation of opium, the growth and puri- 
fication of drugs and dyestuffs for the wholesale market, the same 
wide field exists in which numbers of young men would, more- 
over, be the source of inestimable benefit to their countrymen, by 
disseminating among them the knowledge of the improved pro- 
cesses by which the value of the manufactures alluded to would be 
enhanced beyond calculation.” He also appeals to the Indian stu- 
dents to take some interest in the pursuit of this science and ob- 
serves : ‘Difficulties will beset his progress, it 1s true, but to over- 
come them all, he requires only the qualities which the Indian youth 
possesses in the most pre-eminent degree. He is quick of percep- 
tion, patient in reflection, adroit and delicate in experimental ma- 
nipulation; and with these endowments, his full success in this study 
may be most confidently foretold,” How far O’ Shaughnessy’s words 
uttered some 80 years ago have come to be true, it is for the scien- 
tific public to pronounce an opinion. Two other names also occur 
to us among the pioneers namely, Dr. F. N. Macnamara and Kanailal 
Dey, evidently the first Indian to acquire fame as a pharmacologist 
and who was elected an honorary member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. The appoinment of Alexander Pedler in 
1874 as professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
was an eventful one. Pedler’s neat manipulation, experimental skill 
and persuasive lectures contributed not a little to the popularity of 
the subject, and it was from him that the present speaker, who had 
the good fortune to sit at his feet for close upon four years, acquired 
a taste for the cultivation of Chemistry. 

A period of 60 years is but a very brief spell in the life history of 
a nation. This was the preparatory and assimuilative stage, at any 
rate in Bengal, in the cultivation of Science. What may be termed 
the period of reproduction or original contribution began in 1895, 
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for it was in that memorable year that Mr. (Now Sir) J. C. Bose read 
at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a paper entitled “The 
polarization of Electric Waves.” There was activity also in other 
departments of Science. In other provinces too, there has now sprung 
up a general enthusiasm for the study of Science. And instances are 
not wanting where our countrymen have been able to distinguish 
themselves in the field. I need not refer to this movement in detail 
which is within the living memory of all. Suffice it to say that the 
last quarter of a century has witnessed the dawn of a new spirit in 
the pursuit of science throughout the country. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND 
THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 


We stand today at the threshold of a critical period in the history 
of our country. The war has happily terminated, and we are in the 
midst of rejoicing over the Peace Celebrations. It has been truly 
said that the late war called for every ounce of scientific knowledge 
and effort, that the great nations have been straining their utmost 
and that the scientific battle has been fought by the laboratory men. 
Indeed, it was from the nitrogen of the air out of which Germany 
manufactured synthetic nitric acid and thus defied the world for 
four years and more in spite of the stringency of the blockade. It is 
now becoming abundantly clear that the fate of a nation will hence- 
forth depend more upon the achievements of its students of science 
than upon the skill of its generals or the adroitness of its diplomatists 
and statesmen. Let me illustrate what I have said by a concerete 
example. The first thing which America did, when she joined the 
allies, was to initiate a census of chemists, and in July 1917 a fully 
detailed description was available of some 15,000 chemists resi- 
dent in the State, and a research staff consisting of 1,200 technical 
men with necessary assistants, was enlisted for the research divi- 
sion of the chemical warfare service alone. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. The sudden 
and unexpected stimulus which chemical research obtained during 
the war has been the means of calling into existence a trained band 
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of workers especially in the allied countries. In England, for in- 
stance, vigorous attempts are now being made to manufacture dyes 
and fine chemicals backed by heavy subsidies from the state and 
countervailing duties. It now transpires, however, that Germany, 
though worsted in the war and her resource enormously crippled, 
has had her chemical plants practically unimpaired and her army of 
chemists undiminished in vigour. It is suspected in fact that she is . 
already putting forth mighty efforts to oust her rivals and capture 
her lost markets. England’s pre-occupation has also been America’s 
opportunity. During the first three years of the war, secure in her 
envied neutrality, she reaped a golden harvest by selling raw mate- 
rials and munitions to the belligerents, and her chemical industries 
have got such a fillip that in the near future the Indian market bids 
fair to be flooded with heavy and fine chemicals and dyes manu- 
factured in America. By a bitter irony of fate, English has materially 
helped America in this respect as Sir W. Pope so very pertinently 
pointed out : . 

“Since America was only in the war for about eighteen months, 
this powerful organization (of chemistry) had not time to make its 
efforts properly felt. Apart from small improvements or changes in 
detail, practically all the American chemical equipment, both for 
offence and defence, was manufactured on the detailed plans fur- 
nished by Great Britain or France : the available time was too short 
to allow full play to American genius for novelty and for the magni- 
tude of production. The necessity for co-operation brought large 
numbers of young and active American chemical officers to Eu- 
rope. It gave those officers for eighteen months the entry to practi- 
cally every chemical work of importance in England and France, 
and unrivalled opportunities for accurately judging European chemi- 
cal methods and markets. These men have now returned to their 
ordinary scientific and technical pursuits in the States, and it cannot 
be expected that they have left behind them the unique experience 
which they have gained of European conditions.” 

Emerson says somewhere that a chemist will readily confide his . 
secrets to a carpenter, secrets which he will not impart to a brother 
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chemist for all the world. The accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of English and French chemists was thus gained by America 
at almost a bound. Japan has not been slow in stealing a march over 
us; her volume of exports to India has trebled within the last 2 or 3 
years. The question now arises : Where does India stand in this 
formidable world competition ? My answer is, nowhere. It is sad to 
reflect that nothing short of the cataclysm of the late Armageddon 
could rouse us from our stupor and make us realise that like so 
many other countries, India must not only be self-contained in the © 
production of her own requirements, but learn to convert vast sup- 
plies of raw materials into manufactured products. India has now 
an enormous amount of leeway to make up. We must now put forth 
all our energies and make vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be 
able stand a fierce world competition. 


WANT OF GENERAL EDUCATION- 
A BAR TO SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Unfortunately, educational progress cannot be effected piece- 
meal and at a moment’s notice. It is almost a truism that the nations 
which have made the greatest advance in science are precisely those 
which have made ample provisions for the spread of education 
among the masses. Primary, secondary and high education—all go 
together. In fact, America has now authoritatively laid down the 
dictum that education is the birthright of every citizen. Speaking of 
education in India, Sir Michael Sadler has very aptly observed that 
you must broaden the base of the pyramid, but not whittle away the 
apex. 

Our people are, however, sunk in abysmal ignorance and their 
illiteracy is simply colossal — barely 3% of the population are under 
instruction in all types of educational institutions. Research insti- 
tutes, such as we have got here at Pusa and elsewhere, are excellent 
things in their own way. You may wax eloquent over hybridisation 
and the adoption of improved strain of seeds and the efficacy of 
fertilisers with their proper percentages of phosphates and nitro- 
gen, and point out that the outturns of the crop may thereby be 
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doubled, but the simple fundamental fact is coolly ignored, that 
you have to deal with a ryot whose excessive subdivision of land 
and fragmentation of holdings, coupled with his ignorance, conser- 
vatism and narrow outlook, renders him incapable of profiting by 
laboratory experiments. You might as well appeal to deaf ears. 

Speaking of the possibility of Indian sugar, “a shrewd business 
man,” writing in a recent issue of the Statesman, say : “Sugar is a 
crop which takes a great deal out of the soil, and manuring on sci- 
entific lines is absolutely necessary if anything like a decent crop is 
to be secured, while it cannot possibly be grown year in and year 
out. The soil must be given a rest periodically or it soon becomes 
barren. In Java, according to law, the planter is compelled to ma- 
nure the ground on principles which have been proved to be effica- 
cious, and a certain area of each plantation has to lie fallow every 
year to allow the soil to recover. Over so many years all the soil on 
every plantation is thus given a rest. I am afraid that it will be a long 
time before the Indian cultivator can be induced to adopt either of 
‘these two methods.” 

There is thus a misconception of fundamental principles. A wide- 
spread diffusion of primary and secondary education among the 
dumb millions is the only means of making them rely on their own 
resources. Andrew Carnegie’s dictum “Educate the people and pov- 
erty will take care of itself,” admits of wider application. I should 
say educate the people and their intelligence and commonsense 
may be trusted to choose the better path. Without this foundation of 
primary and secondary education, it is not possible to make any 
substantial progress in the study of science or its practical applica- 
tion in the field of industry in the country. This is the great handicap 
imposed on us and it makes itself felt in all directions of life. 

It is not the place or the occasion to enter into a detailed criticism 
of the educational policy of the Government. But I cannot help 
remarking that the apathy and niggardliness of the Government of 
India in this repect are lamentable. About the time Sir Willam Meyer 
was stating to the Supreme Legislative Council why more funds 
could not be spared for the extension of education and no schemes 
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of educational progress could be formulated ın India. Mr. H. Fisher, 
president, Board of Education in England, was evolving far reach- 
ing and extensive projects of national education in Great Britain. 
The British people and the British Government have correctly ap- 
preciated the value of the provision of sound education for national 
efficiency and welfare. In asking for an additional grant of more 
than 3 % millions for educational improvement towards the middle 
of 1917, Mr. Fisher described in the House of Commons in glowing 
terms what part education had played ın giving England a magnifi- 
cent army to fight for liberty and right. He laid stress upon two 
things : first, that the Government was earnest in dealing with the 
problem of education and second that it was doing it ın a systematic 
and comprehensive manner. Mr. Fisher said — “The mere fact that 
in the middle of a great war, when the finances of this country are 
strained to the uttermost, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is willing 
to find nearly four millions of additional money for the develop- 
ment of public education is, I think, a sufficient indication that the 
Government means business. As regards the second point, I can 
assure the House that all the problems of public education are be- 
ing considered in relation to one another, ‘and that though in order 
of time some reforms must necessarily precede others, they are not 
being dealt with a fragmentary and opportunist manner.” 

In spite of this liberal programme, the cry still in England is that 
the provision is not adequate. If this be an inadequate provision, 
indeed, how must the provision of the Government of India look in 
this connection compared to the British estimates ? I may here ob- 
serve in passing that the outlay on railways and irngation is consid- 
ered as productive, but no outlay 1s more productive than the out- 
lay on education , which improves and develops the minds of the 
people. It has well been observed by Mr. Fisher, Minister for Edu- 
cation in England, that “the capital of a country does not consist in 
cash or paper, but in the brains and bodies of the people who in- 
habit it.” 
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INDIANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS 


I feel it is my duty to take a rapid survey of the future of science 
in India, and suggest steps which ought to be taken for the proper 
culture and development of science in India. By this I mean that 
educated Indians should take a greater part in original investiga- 
tions, and steps should be taken for the diffusion of scientific knowl- 
edge among the rank and file of the people. The cultivation of sci- 
ence must be entrusted, as is the case everywhere in the civilized 
world, to the professors in colleges and universities, to the teachers 
in the secondary schools, and to the officers in the various scien- 
tific departments of the state, and there must be a good proportion 
among the intelligentsia in the country to take interest in the pur- 
suits of Science and encourage its votaries. The visions of the early 
educationists, in this respect, have proved quite illusive ; the contri- 
bution to Science by Indians has been extremely meagre. Japan 
entered the race some 30 years after India, but by what a vast 
distance she has left us behind ! Within the short period of 40 years, 
she has built up an educational system which earned the admiration 
of the civilized world, while her contributions to Science have been 
very valuable, and are daily growing in volume and importance. 

Let us now see where the fault lies. The scientific services of the 
Government are posts of great value, prospect, and security ; they 
afford to their holders unique opportunities, rare and valuable ma- 
terials, for study and investigation. But with what studied care the 
Indians are excluded from these services will appear from the fol- 
lowing Table compiled from a recent Government report. 

1. The Indian personnel has been recently strengthened by certain 
fresh appointments. 

2. All of these officers except I are Royal Engineers, and hold 
military rank. The provincial service, which is also highly paid, 
consists of 112 officers, of which nearly 80 per cent are Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, without any academic distinction. 
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Table : Composition of the Existing Scientific Services 
Officers 


(Imperial Grade) (Average pay of) 
Europeans Indians Europeans Indians 


Botanical survey 
Geological Survey 
Zoological Survey 
Agricultural Service 
Forest service 
Medical and 
Bacteriological 
Service(on civil 


employment) 
Indian Munitions 
Board 


Meteorological 
Department 
Veterinary depart- 
ment (civil) 
Educational 
Service! 

Indian Tngonome- 
trical survey” 





Among the occupiers of these posts, there have been many dis- 
tinguished European savants of great name and fame. I do not for a 
moment wish to minimise their achievements. The credit of their 
work, however, belongs to their own native countries, and the re- 
sults of their experience are enjoyed by their own countrymen. I 
shall try to make my point a bit clearer. The Indian lives and moves 


! The Indian personnel has been recently strengthend by certain fresh appointments. 
2 All of these officers except I are Royal Engineers, and hold military rank. The provin- 


cial service, which is also highly paid, consists of 112 officers, of which nearly 80 per 
cent are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, without any academic distinction. 
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and has his being in the midst of his own people ; the European, 
somehow or other, lives in a world apart, and from his exalted posi- 
tion of aloofness and isolation fails to inspire those who may hap- 
pen to come into contact with him. Moreover, the European, when 
he attains the age limit, retires to his own native land, and the accu- 
mulated experience gained at the expense of India are lost to the 
country for good, In a word, the present system arrests Indian intel- 
lectual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on India. 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were at first im- 
ported for the organisation of the scientific services ; but they have 
gradually been replaced by the Japanese scholars. Japan can thus 
show an Omori in Seismology, a Kitasato in Bacteriology and a 
Takamine in Biological Chemistry, not to mention a host of other 
eminent names. 

In India, however, taking, for example, only one instance, the 
Trigonometrical Survey is entirely reserved for and manned by Royal 
engineers with military rank. I do not see why this should be the 
case. In England, France and Germany, civil graduates with scien- 
tific qualifications are being employed in increasing numbers. Even 
in India, in the early fifties of the last century, we find that Radhanath 
Sikder, an alumnus of the old Hindu College, was the right-hand 
man of Colonel Everest, of the Trigonometrical Survey, from whom 
the highest peak of the Himalayas has derived its name. 

In order to make India self-contained, the Government has pro- 
posed to institute a Chemical Service. Probably in the near future, 
departments of Aerial Navigation, Marine Engineering including 
Naval Architecture, will have to be organised. The utilisation of 
Indian brains in these departments should be regarded as pivotal. 

Coming now to the second point. viz the contribution to Science 
by Indian professors, the result has been disappointing so far as the 
Government service is concerned. And for this the service system 
is responsible. Take, for example, the chairs in the Presidency Col- 
lege of Calcutta, probably the premier college in India. The chairs 
are as well paid as any in the world, and the advantages and facili- 
ties afforded to the professors are the best available in India. There 
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is sometimes the honoured tradition of an Eliot or a J.C. Bose or a 
Pedler connected with some chair. Naturally when a vacancy arises, 
the aim should be to fill up the posts by able and enthusiastic work- 
ers on the subject so as to preserve the tradition and the continuity 
of the fame attached to such a post. But what happens under the 
service system? Either a raw untried graduate is brought out from 
England or it automatically falls to some senior man in the service 
whose only title to the post is his seniority, which often goes hand- 
in-hand with senility. In ninety-nine cases out of hundred, the suc- 
cessor so chosen has no single original work to his credit, and may 
have lost all touch with the progress of his subject. Enormous fa- 
cilities at his disposal thus remain unused as long as he encumbers 
that post. 

‘It would be interesting to examine the condition of things in 
such free countries as are unhampered by hide-bound and fossil- 
ized systems. At Cambridge, Rayleigh succeeds Maxwell, J. J. 
Thomson succeeds Rayleigh, and Rutherford succeeds, J.J.Thomson 
in the post of Cavendish Professor of Physics. Again take the method 
of selection of college and University professors in Italy as de- 
scribed by Dr. Young — “The committee of the most famous profes- 
sors in the subject in which the chair is vacant, appointed by the 
Government ad hoc to report on the various candidates, is only 
allowed to consider the work done by the candidates during the 
five years immediately preceding the selection. And it is only in 
the case of candidates of world wide reputation that work anterior 
to this period is even tacitly assumed. The excellence of this proce- 
dure has secured for Italy a succession of brilliant professors, who 
more than hold their own, then the resources of the country are 
considered.” 

The selection of men for professorship in our country lies en- 
tirely in the hands of a few big officers. In the case of the lower 
services, it is the Director ; in the case of the Imperial Services, it is 
the Indian Council. It is a continuation of the old Nawabi system. 
Generally the Directors, or the officers of the selection bureau, are 
men who might have achieved some academic distinction at some 
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period of their career (but this is not always necessary), but, having 
taken to administrative work for long years, are entirely out of touch 
with the progress in the different branches of knowledge. Such of- 
ficers are by habit and temperament unfitted to judge the merits of 
rival candidates, and generally very unfortunate selections are made. 
The evils of the present method of recruitment to the posts of Pro- 
fessors have been pointed out by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion who have suggested organisation of teaching work on a pro- 
fessorial rather than on a service basis. 

The authorities in this country are never tired of singing the praise 
of men trained ın the West. In practice, however, even a third class 
man of London, or a postgraduate of Oxford or Cambridge, is pre- 
ferred to the best Calcutta graduates, including Premchand Roychand 
Scholars or Doctor of Science and Philosophy — men who have 
proved their merit by publishing original works in the pages of the 
journal of learned Societies of the West. The folly of appointing a 
raw, untrained graduate to the charge of a college or University 
chair is thus expressed by Dr. Young : 

“In England, on the other hand, a large proportion of the chairs 
at the chief Universities are held by men who, at the time of their 
appointment, would have been regarded on the continent as, at best, 
promising young students. These men have continued to hold the 
same posts for twenty years or more, and will continue to hold them 
till the time comes for their retirement when such retirement is obliga- 
tory. Some of them will die in harness and will, at the moment of 
their disappearance from the scene, still have nothing to point to 
but their original academic success at Cambridge. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions, but it is still unfortunately the case that 
the majority of professors and lecturers in the Universities and col- 
leges of England are men of this type.” 


POTENTIALITIES OF INDIGENOUS TALENT 


A signal proof of what can be done by Indians, when they are 
allowed to work under a healthy and free atmosphere, is afforded 
by the University College of Science, Calcutta. This College grew 
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out of the magnificent and princely gifts of Sir Rashbihar1 Ghosh 
and the late Sir T.N. Palit, and was established in 1916 ; but owing 
to limitation of funds the laboratory and the workshop could not be 
properly organised, in spite of these discouraging conditions, it is 
the only institution which has shown anything like life and activity 
as evidenced by the output of original contributions published in 
the leading @pientific journals of England and America. During the 
academic year 1918-19, there were 17 original contributions from 
the department of Applied Mathematics, 24 from the Physics de- 
partment, and 21 from the Chemistry department. Yet this promis- 
ing institution is treated like a chanty by the Government and has 
had only miserable doles ladled out to it. 

What little has been done by them only goes to prove their po- 
tentiality, their latent capacity for the work to be undertaken in the 
future. It is, therefore, necessary that steps should be taken to allow 
Indians to stand on their own legs. This should not be in perpetual 
leading strings. This policy which has hitherto been the guiding 
principle is that everything should be done for them and nothing by 
them, and this goes to explain their virtual ostracism from the higher 
responsible post in the various scientific services. A vast amount of 
ability and potential energy is thus allowed to run to waste. Japan 
has all along followed a course which is the very reverse of that 
adopted here and with happy results I need not say. A self-con- 
tained India, such as the Indian Industrial Commission looks for- 
ward to, presupposes that the experts, specialists and workers which 
the industrial awakening would demand should be created within 
her own borders. 


PURE SCIENCE VS. APPLIED SCIENCE 


There is at present a popular demand in India for the starting of 
technological institutes. This is but natural, when we consider the 
backwardness of our country in point of industrial development 
and the part played by technological education in the countries of 
Europe and America. But we must not neglect at the same time the 
study of Pure Science. We bear in mind that Applied Science can- 
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not stand without Pure Science. As Prof. Huxley says : “What people 
call Applied Science is nothing but the application of Science to 
particular problems.” The advanced nations of Europe have passed 
through a probationary and evolutionary period of scientific research 
before they have been able to achieve their industrial supremacy. 
We are apt to lose sight of the fact that at the bottom of every suc- 
cessful electrical or chemical undertaking lie years of slow, silent 
and patient research by the devoted students in the laboratory. Al- 
most a century ago, Faraday repeated Oersted’s experiment and 
saw with wonder a magnet going round an electric current. This 
was the origin of our electric motors, and it would be difficult to 
calculate how many millions, nay billions the electric motor has 
added to the wealth of the world. Wireless telegraphy, which is now 
an inseparable adjunct of modern life, is not an “invention” stand- 
ing alone and conceived apart from all other researches ,”it is a by- 
product of a consistent and consecutive system of enquires,” to 
quote Professor Bragg and “ the fruit of many men’s work” from 
Faraday and Maxwell to Hertz and Marconi . l 

The claims of both Pure and Applied Science are paramount in 
India as any other country. I have no intention today to inflict upon 
you a lengthy dissertation on the comparative merits of Pure and 
Applied Science. Every country in the world has need of both ; no 
country can do without either. India is just now o the threshold of a 
political renaissance and no political renaissance is possible with- 
out the full development of the intellectual and industrial resources 
‘of the country. India therefore, must not only give her full attention 
to the cultivation of Pure Science but equally great attention to ap- 
plied science. 


SCIENCE IN RELATION TO 
~ GENERAL PROGRESS AND CULTURE 
We cannot at the same time afford to disregard the need of a 
general education and culture or other kinds of social activities. Sir 
W. Pope justly observed: 
“The entire fabric of any modern state is built up about the 
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manufacturing and agricultural industries of the country. These and 
the other more obviously intellectual of any Western civilisation 
are as closely interdependent as are the arterial and nervous sys- 
tems in the animal body; deficiency or damage occurring in the one 
systematic component is speedly reflected in a sympathetic dete- 
rioration of some seemingly quite disconnected element of the or- 
ganism. The public neglect of Science in any state is accompanied 
by poverty of purely intellectual output, by gradual decadence of 
manufactures by conservatism of agricultural effort and replace- 
ment of the statesman by the mere politician.” We find in our own 
country the consequences of a neglect of these principles. The 
people are in a state of utter inefficiency and this is nowhere more 
exemplified than in the shortness of life of an Indian. In India the 
average expectation of life at birth is about 23 years and in England 
46 and in the case of an Indian it is going down from decade to 
decade. 

While the study of Science is essential to our material advance- 
ment it has a special need and significance for the culture of Indian 
youth. A long period of intellectual stagnation, as observed before, 
had produced in us a habit of dependence on the authority of the 
shastras. Reason was bound to the wheel of faith and all reasoing 
proceeded on assumption and premises which it was not open to 
any body to call in question or criticise. Intellectual progress was 
handicapped under these conditions and it is no wonder that India 
cannot point to any notable achievement in this line during the 1,000 
years that preceded the advent of British rule. Reason has thus to 
be free from the shackles and the function of Science in achieving 
this end is indisputable. Science takes nothing on trust but applies 
to them all the methods of investigation and criticism. I look for- 
ward to the growth of this scientific spirit in our country to liberalise 
our intellect. There is no lack of capacity amongst our young mien: 
what are wanted are patience and tenacity of purpose. Science, as 
Huxly said, requires the virtue of self-surrender. You must patiently 
observe and interpret the Science, as Huxly said, requires the vir- 
tue of self-surrender. You must patiently observe and interpret the 
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phenomena and events. These is no room for a priori reasoning in 
the realm of Science. The attitude of a scientific mind has been 
aptly described by Faraday- “The philosopher.” says he, “should 
be a man willing to listen to every suggestion, but determined to 
judge for himself. He should not be biased by appearances; have 
no favorite hypotheses; be of no school; and in doctrine have no 
master. He should not be a respector of persons but of things. Truth 
should be his primary object. If to these qualities be added industry, 
he may indeed hope walk within the veil of the temple of nature.” It 
should be the aim of our young men to develop these qualities and 
nothing is more helpful to their development than the study of Sci- 
ence itself. Considered from every point of view the progress of 
scientific knowledge is imperatively necessary to our individual and 
national growth. For the accomplishment of this object, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of both the Government and the people is in- 
dispensable. While the Government must be more liberal in its grants 
for the cultivation of Science, our public-spirited and patriotic coun- 
trymen have also a duty to perform. Science owes a great deal to 
the millionaires of the world. In our country too the examples of 
Tata, Palit and Ghosh are not wanting. I stand on the platform of a 
city which is the home of a thriving cotton industry. Here we have 
merchant princes and successful mill-owners and businessmen. The 
great philanthropist Andrew Carnegie, himself a self-made man, 
acted on the motto that “to die rich is to die disgraced” and gave 
away more than 100 crores mainly for workingmen’s reading rooms 
and research institutes. I appeal to our wealth and eminence to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the great benefactors of men and. I am sure 
that with their help the cause of Science will flourish. The colleges 
where at present, Indian votaries of Science carry on their modest 
and humble researchers have got to be multiplied many times over. 
More attention should be given in each university now existing in 
the country to the cultivation of Pure Science particularly Physics 
and Chemistry, and more colleges and industries should be estab- 
lished all over the country for the study of Applied Science. It must 
not be forgotten that the present industrial paralysis of the West 
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.University College of Science and 
Technology 
Calcutta, August 28, 1924 


Dear Prof. Donnan,* 

I enclose a copy of a letter which I am addressing to Walker. J am 
anxious that the subject matter of it should be under your eyes. I am 
may add that being of late immensely bus with social, economical mat- 
ters I had scarcely time to notice the short account of my Science Con- 
gress speech as also the lecture of Prof. Thopre on chemical research 
in India. It was only very recently that some of my ex-pupils now hold- 
ing chairs of chemist in different parts of India have more than once 
drawn my pointed attention to the extracts from Thorpe’s lecture as also 
to the garbled version of my Science Congress speech. In fact it is the 
considered opinion that some influences have been at work to keep me 
out of the R.S. 

I am in possession of several letters from Roscoe, in which that great 
and noble-minded chemist almost apologises to me for my not being 
elected during the two years immediately preeceding his death. 

Mukherjee is very busy in connection with the forthcoming issue of 
the first number of the Quarterly Journal of the India Chemical Society. 

I duly received you letter of March, 17, You write ‘‘in view of Raman’s 
election I do not think there is any necessitto postpone your renomina- 
tion further...” Again : ‘“You should not think there is any opposition to 
you personally or want of appreciation of your work’’. I am afraid you 
proved to be a better prophet in 1922 when you wrote (May, 6) ‘“al- 
though political questions ought to have no influence in a scientific 
body....there is an unconscious bias...” 

It now transpires that there is a certain class among influencial chem- 
ists who can excercise thair influence in the elections and to whom I 
have I have rendered myself obnoxious by my pronounced views on the 
employment of well-qualified Indians in our own scientific departments. 


* ‘These are found ın Acharya Prafulla Chandra’s Pradarsha Shala (Museum), Calcutta 
University, Chemistry Department, Science College —- Editor. 
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As President of the Indian Science Congres (1920) I incidentally 
pleaded for more extensive employment of my own countrymen. 
This gave offence to many European heads of scientific depart- 
ments and highly musleading garbled versions of my speech were 
sent to English papers (vide Extr. No. I) and political motives were 
ascribed to me; whereas I did nothing of the kind. In fact, in recom- 
mending J. C. Ghose and Bhatnagore for the chair of Phys. Chem 
(lahore) Both you and Prof. Donnam practicall supported my views. 
Moreover as a member of the Checmical Service Commission over 
which Prof. J. F. Thorpe presided I differed entirely from the views 
of my colleagues and wrote a trenchant minority report pointing 
out the harm which would occur from the creation of a hierarchy 
of Chemical Servise. And I was gratofoed tp fomd tjat ‘‘Nature’’ 
was at one with me and at the express request of its Editor I wrote a 
letter serverely criticising the views of the majority (May 13, 1920). 

As you are aware even in England a powerful body of scientific 
mer including soddy are of my opinion and the ‘‘Scientific Worker’’ 
was started as their organ. You should remember my first’ paper— 
the thesis for my Doctorate—on the Conjugated Sulphates etc. was 
published in the Proc. Royal Soc., Edin., 1888, and scince 1897 
there has been an incessant flow of papers in the J.C.S. and you can 
scarcely open a single issue of the Juournal up till now in which 
there does not occur one or more papers either by myself or pupils. 
In some past years there have appeared as many as five or six com- 
munications in the same issue of the Journal. In ‘‘Nature’’ (May 6, 
1919) the place of honour has been assigned to an article by Sir Ed. 
Thorpe in which the veteran chemist says, ‘‘Sir. P.C. Ray.... is well- 
known to the chemists of this country as the author, either alone or 
incollaboration with his pupils, of more than a hundred papers 
chiefly on the inorganic and organic nitrutes...’’ Since 1919 at least 
twenty five more papers have been bublished of which I am the 
author or joint-author and I have reserved some of my most impor- 
tant recent papers on the ‘‘Varying Valency of Gold’’ for the forth 
coming numbers of the Quaterly Journal of the Indian Chemical 
Society. 
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Those who have been elected Fellows within the last ten years 
or so stand in the relation of posterity to me so to speak, as some of 
them were not born or were perhaps in their swaddling clothes when 
I made something like a chemical reputation and from the attitude 
of the Council is succesive years it would appear as if your friend 
was better known in England or on the Continent in 1905-1912 
when Roscoe and others proposed my name. In fact, the conduct of 
the Council of R.S. from 1912 onwards would make Roscoe turn in 
his grave. Years ago, a pupil and friend of mine—Prof. N. R. Dhar- 
drew my attention to some remarks on my work in the Annual Re- 
ports, which had escaped my attention, by no less a person than 
‘‘anhydrous’’ Baker (vide Extr. No.ID 

Even from this distance i can surmise that Pope, Forster (both in 
the Council of R. S. and outside) have gone against me. Roscoe, I 
think informed me at the time that Pope was himself a signatory to 
my certificate and as President of the Chemical Society he wrote 
me a letter a copy of which is annexed (vide Extr. No. III); and now 
on the top of it come that astounding remarks of Prof. J.F. Thorpe, 
which simply take one’s breath away (vide Extr. No. IV). My not 
being a Fellow of the R.S. is disparagigly referred to as prof of the 
inferior quality of the Indian chemists—and this in a lecture before 
a London audience counting among its members Bone, Armstrong 
etc. Is it not a case of giving a dog a bad name before hanging him? 
Now, If there is any branch of science which is being zealously 
pursued in Bengal or for matter of that in India it is Chemistry and 
you rfriend has begun to be credited with being the founder of the 
Indian School of Chemistry. 

Prof. Thopre evidently entertains in the secret recess his heart 
some sort of bitterness against me for the position I°took up in the 
Chem. Service Comm. and he can scarcely conceal it or forgive me 
for it. How far his remarks are charitable or in keeping with good 
taste it is for you to judge. Verily, I feel inclined to exclaim with 
Burke The age of chivalry is gone. You will thus see that there is a 
powerful combination or clique in London and Cambridge to whom 
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I am by no means personagrata. Under the circumstances I am 
afraid you will make both yourself as the proposer and myself as 
the proposed simply ridiculous by renomination. I agree with you 
that my being an Indian is by no means a disqualification but I am 
not a safe man. Ah there lies the rub. 

I read with singular interest the obituary notice of Crum brown; 
it is what might have been expected from the pen of J.W. There is 
however one slight error which I should like to rect : fy. The so- 
called Arabian notation is really of Hindu origin... it was of course 
introduced in Europe by the Arabians (vide Extr. No. V) 


P.S. I am sending a copy of this letterwith enclosures to Prof. 
Donnan, the only chemist inEngland whom I can take into con- 
fidence. As you are aware, thorugh my beloved pupils Ghose 
and Mukherjee I have an intimacy with him which is only sec- 
ond to that with yours. 


Extract No. 


‘‘Continuing his patient study of the nitrities P.C. Ray has shown 
that if a solution of ammonium nitrite is heated in a vacuum very 
little gas is evolved below 40°; on cooling most of the salt crystallises. 
If the temperature is raised to 70°, slow decomposition takes place, 
but a considerable quantity of the salt appears as 
sublimate”... ANNUAL REPORT, 1909. 


Extract No. 


‘Ray, in his long and painstaking researches on the nitrites, has 
studied the effect of adding various nitrates in smal quantityto nitric 
acid while it is allowed to act on mercury. It has been found, whilst 
the nitrates of sodium, potassium and manganese have an 
accelarating effect on the action, ferric nitrate had a distinctly re- 
tarding effect’’—-ANNUAL REPORT, 1911, 
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Extract No. 


‘*Prof. P. C. Ray has added to his success in preparing ammo- 
nium nitrite in a tagible form, a further accomplishemtn in determinin 
the vapour density of this very fugitive compund.....—NATURE 
August, 15, 1912. 


Extract No. 


“It is significant that no chemist in India holds the Fellowship of 
the Royal Society. As a matter of fact the amount of chemical knowl- 
edge emanating from India is exceedingly small’’.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts, Indian Section, Proceedings, Friday, May 2, 1924. 


Extract No. IN 


After the Usual congratuations on the Knighthood conferred on 
me Sir William Pope writes.... 

“It is the sincere hope of the members of the Council that you may 
long be spared to continue your unique work in connexion with the de- 
velopment of chemical research in India...’’ (Feb. 11, 1919). 


Extract No. V 


**Indians became the teachers in Artithmetic and Algebra of the Ar- 
abs, and through them of the nations of the West. Thus, though we call 
the latter science by the Arabic name, it is a gift we owe to India’’.— 
Macdonnel’s History of Sans. Lit. 


Extract No. I 


“THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. This year’s Congress 
was held in January at Nagpur under the presidency of Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray. The presidental address dealt mainly with the position 
and prospects of science in India. After pointing out that the Indian 
is naturally more prone to metaphysical speculation than to positive 
science, Sir P.C. Ray sketched the early history of science teaching 
in Bengal, emphasising the absolute dependence of progress on a 
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high development of science. He deplored the want of education 
among the people of India; their illecteracy, he said is collosal, barely 
3 per cent of the whole population recieving instruction in 
educational institutions. It is therefore small wonder that new 
methods of agruculture make very slow progress. The speaker then 
criticised the methods used in filling the scientific posts in India. 
‘‘The scientific services of the Government of India are posts of 
great value, prospect and security; they afford their holdres unique 
opportunities, rare and valuable materials, for study and 
investigation. But with what studied care the Indians are excluded 
form these services will appear from the following table compiled 
from a recent Government report’’. The table shows 195 European 
officiers of the higher grade in 11 scientific services and only 18 
Indians. The average pay of the Europeans in about Rs. 1000, and 
that of the Indians about half that amount. Sir P.C. Ray also criticised 
adversely the methods of filling professorial chairs in India, and 
especially in Calcutta University. Either a raw, untried graduate is 
brought out from England, or it automatically falls to some senior 
man in the service whose only title to the post is his seniority, which 
often goes hand-in-hand with senility. In ninetynice cases out of a 
hundred the successor so chosen has no original work to his credit 
and may have lost all tough wich the progress of his subject. 
Enormous facilities at hid disposal thus remain unused as long as 
he encumbers the post. | 
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Acharya Ray with Rabindranath Tagore in 1937 


